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ADVERTISEMENT. 



TOLNBYnS KUIIfB; 

« 

0E, MEDITATION ON THB SBYOLDTIONB QT 

Tlie aoperior meriti of this woik are too well known to leqnire 
commendation $ bv{ aa it b not feseiallj known that thera an 
in cimiation thne £iiglkh tnmaiationa of h, ymrymg rmj m*- 
teriaHy in regard to IkithiblneaB and eleganoe of dMon, fhe 
ptiblkhen ofthe premni edition insert the followini; extracts for 
the information of pnrcbaflen and readen : 

PARI9 TRANSLATION.. 

JVotv fir$t PfOfHBhed in tkU Cwntry hjf Dimcn and aUkei$ 
in duodecimo and oeiavo. 

INVOCATION. 

Haii. solitary ndns ! holy sepnlchres, and sOent walb I yon 
I invoke ; to yon I address my prayer. While yoor aapeet 
averts, with secret termor, the vnl^ reigud, H excites m my hnit, 
the charm of delicions sentiments, sublime contemplations. 
What xtaefni leseons ! what affecting and profound reflections yon 
snxgest to liim who knows how to consult yon. When the 
whole earth, in chains and silence, bowed the neck before its 
tyrants, you had ahready proclaimed the truths which they abhor, 
and confounding the dust ofthe king with that of the meanest 
slave, had announced to man the Bftcred dogma of Equalitt ! 
Within your pale, in solitary adoration of Liberty, I saw her 
Genius arise from the mansions of the dead; not such as she is 
plRinted by the impassioned multitude, armed with fire and sword, 
out under the august aspect of Justice, poising in her hand the 
sacred balance, wherein are weighed the actions of men at the 
gatfs of eternity. 



6 ADTXRTISKMXNT. 

O Tombf ! whKt viitnes are yoim ! jwbl appat die tynnt^e 
heart, and poiMm with aecrat alann hia unpioiia joys ; he itieiy 
with coward atep, y^Mnr inoonvptible aspect, and areola afiur hia 
throne of ioaolence. 

INVOCATION. . 

hofitaiy mma, sacred tomba, ye monldering and ailent walk, 
all hail ! To yon I addrem my Invocation. ^Vhile the vnl- 
pr shrink fiom your ispeisl wldb aeeieir tenor, my heart finds 
m tho contemplation a thousand delicious sentimenti, a thousand 
admiridble McdleetienB. Pregftant^ I may traly aaU y»a, with 
nsefiit lessons, wHh pathetic ^d inresistible aidvice to thcLinan 
who knows how to consult yon. Awhile a^, the whole Worid 
bowed the neek hi silence oelbre the tynatB that oppresied It; 
and yel in Aat honekss mttmeBt yon already proolaimed the 
tiiths ffm tyrnnls mid in «bhofreii09 ( xviiong tm duet ef the 
proudest IpQjpi with th«t of the meanest sbives> yon called npon 
us to contemplate this example of Equality. Frem your cav-^ 
ems, whither the mnsbg and amdous love of Liiiehtt 1^ me, 
I saw escape its venerable shade, and with unexpected felicity, 
direct its flight qiid mvri*'^ my stefw th^ way to renovated 
France. 

Tomha I whit TirtnM aad poleney d* yoB eadbihit ! T:paa[ts 
tremble at your aspeel-rTyom poison with aecpat alarm their im- 
pious pleasures — they turn from yon with impatience, and, cow- 
ard like, endeavour to foiget yon amM the sumptnonsness of 

PHILAnFJJHU TRANSULTIQN. 

INVOCATION. 

Hail, ye solitary ruins, ye sacred toinhs, and laient walla ! 
'Tis your anspicious aid that I invoke, 'tb to you my soul, wiapr 
ped ip meditation, pours forth its prayer ! Wh^t though the 
profane and viUgar inind shrinks wim dSsmay from yonr^august 
and awe-inspiring aspect, to me ye unfold the gnblimest charms 
of contemplation and sentiment^ and oSet to my senses the lux- 
ury of a mouaand deUcioos and enchanting Uioagbti ! How 
sumptuous the feast to a being that has a taste to rolish, and an 
nadezstanding to consult yon \ What rich and noble admoni* 
tion^, what e^d^oisite and pathetic lessons do yon read to a heart 
^t is susceptible of exsited feelings ! Wheii oppreaw>d hn* 



BMHtHjf MK HI mma wmios tDroi^piovi ibo flow mbhbi iM 
nllan^ yoke of ilaYery, k wm yim tbM ptoelaliiMdl dovd tli» 
birthnght of Umm tnilhi which tynsli tnnl^ 
t6at».md which by nnkuig the loftteit head of the peiiiiiMf 
potentate, widi aU his boeMed pMeaotfy, to the lerel of inor* 
tftlity with hii meaneit ■!•««, coBfinned and ratified br yovoK 
enring teitimony the sacred and immortal doctrine ofEq v alitt. 

•Af nrinc witiuD the predncli of your inTitisg aeenei or phUo- 
■ophic loutiide, whither the initiate 1ot« of traebom Libsktt 
'had led me, I beheld her cemna aacending, not in the anwiow 
oharacter and h^bit of a Uoodthiiity Fuj aimed withdaggen 
and instnmients of muder, and followed by a fiantie and intoz^ 
cated moRitade, bat imder the placid and chaale aqpeet oiju^ 
Hcet holding with a pore and lUMillied Brad the aacmd acaJei ki 
which the aetioaa of mortals are weighed on the brink of elemity. 

O ye toiAe and emblematic imagea of death ! How mmm^ 
lative if yoor power, how immtibie your «"<^"— "*• I z our 
profMBoe appals and chills the soak of tynnii with electiie hor- 
ror and remoise : the very femembrance of yon hannia their 
minda like a ghastly spectre in the midst of their volaptnons «»- 
joymenta, and the tenor jfiu inaphe jrianls thons in all dtsir 
thoogfats, and poisons their impiona pieaauM into paina. 



The first translatkm waa made and published in Londoni 
after the appearance of the work in IVench, and 1^ a late edi- 
tion, is still adopted without aHeratiQn. Mr. Vblney,' when m 
this conntry, in 1797, coqpressed his disapprobation of this traii»- 
lation, alleging that the translator most have been orerawed by 
the goTemment or cleigy firom rendering his ideas fiutfalUtyi 
and accordingly an Engliah gendeman tfaenin Huladelphia, vn^ 
nnteered to correct this edition. But by his endeaTonxs to |(lVo 
the true and full meaning of the anthor with great precision, he 
has so oyeiloaded his composition with an exoberance of words, 
as in a great measure to dissipate the sample elegance and sid>- 
^mity of the orif^nal. Mr. Volney, when he became better ao- 
qoainted with the English language, perceired this defect; and, 
with the aid of our eoi^ntryman, Joel Barlow, made and pnblish- 
ed in Paris, a new, correct, and elegant translation/ of which 
the present edition is a faithlvi andcoirect copy 
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INVOCATION. 



Hail tMlitary nuiu, holy Bepulchres and nl«iit walb ! you I 
iavoke ; to you I addroas my prayer. While your aspect aTeita» 
wHh secret terror, the vulgar re|(ard, it excites, in my heart, the 
charm of delicious sentiments, sublime contemplations. What 
naefiil lessons, what afiecting and prdfomid reieetions yon sog- 
gest to him who knows how to consult yon 1 When the whole 
earth, in chains and silence, howed the neck helbre its tyrants, 
yon had already proclaimed the truths which they ahhor; and, 
confounding the dost of the king with that of the meanest slaTe, 
had announced to man the sacred dogma of Equality. Within 
your pale, in solitary adoration of Liberty, I saw her Genius 
arise from the mansions of the dead ; not such as she is painted 
by the impassioned multitude, armed with fire and sword, but 
under the august aspect of Justice, poising in her hand the sacred 
bailee, wherein are weighed the actions of men at the gates 
of eternity. . 

/ O Tombs ! what virtues are yours ! you appal the tyrant's 
heart, and poison with secret alarm his unpious joys ; he flies, 
with coward step, your incorruptible aspect, and erects afar his 
throne of insolence. You punish the powerful oppressor; you 
wrest from avarice and extortion their ill gotten gold, and you 
nvenge the feeble whom they have despoiled; you compensate 
the miseries of the poor by the anxieties of the rich; you console 
the wretched, by opening to him a last asylum from distress, 
and you give to the soul that jnst equipoise of strength and sen- 
sibility which constitutes wisdom, the true science of life.) 
Aware that all must return te you, the wise man loadeth not 
himself with the burdens of grandeur and of useless wealth : 
he restrains hl« desires within the limits of justice ; yet, knowing 
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INVOCATION. 



that he most nin his destined conrae of life, he filb with emplby* 
ment all its hoim, and enjoys the comfoJts that fortune has 
allotted him. You thus impose on the impetuous sallies of cu- 
pidity a salutary rein ! you calm the feverish ardor of enjoyments 
which disturb the senses ; you fi:ee the soul from the fatiguing 
conflict of the passions *, elevate it above the paltry interests 
which torment the crowd; and surveying from your commanding 
position, the expanse of ages and nations, the mind is only* ao 
ceasible to the great afiections, to the solid ideas of virtue and of 
gloryl Ah ! when the dream of life is over, what will then 
avail all its agitations, if not one trace of utility remaioa b^ 
hind? 

O Ruins ! to your schotol I will return ! I wiU seek again the 
calm of your solitudes ; and there, far from the afl^cting spec- 
taele of the paasioni, I will cherish in remembrance the lovie of 
man, I will employ myself on the means of effecting good in 
lams ^^Bds build my own happiness jOa the pnupotion of hii. 
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LIFE OF VOLNEY, 

BT COUNT DABU. 



COVSTAVTIHB FftAITOIi GSAf •BBBOV DB VOLVBT fM» IWB 

M 17W at Orwtt, iB tlM» k l M WMJ iala eoiidMoB of K^ 
all the happJMt, MBoe itw dMiakiwiad oBJy of fiwliiiV to» rfifii' 
em favon* aad oaa aipin at tito Moial and ntaBaetaal i^gbwiafBi 
reserved for a fauMbble aatitimn. 

From bis earlieet 3F011A, he devoled himwif to th^ wmtttk aiir 
TVath, Without boiag itiAmrfmerf by the eeriowi ■<■&§ wMoh aba a 
can initiale us iato her aearoCi. AAer kunag heflpaw aeqaaiaftid 
with the ancient laofoages, the aatnnd eeieBoer aad hinor;, aadba» 
iiy admitted into die eociety of the inoet e mia w H liter a ry f i he ia utu e , 
he submitted, at thft ago of twenty* to anjHitriei a eadBB iy t thaao* 
bttioa of one of themoet difioQlt|MK»bleBM that the hislofyof andqoi- 
ty has left open to discnssion. This attempt r eee i fed no cnBonrafa-. 
ment from the learned men who were a p po utt ed hie ta^fp^i As 
aotbor's only appeal, finon their seaMMoe wan to luecoansa and bin 
efforts. 

Soon after, a small inheritance baTingftllen to hislot, thedifieBity 

was how to spend it (these are bin own woide.) He reeolved to 

em|doy it in aoqoiring, by a long Toyago, a flew fimd of hdpnnatiQii> 

and detenniaed to visit Egypt and Syria. Bat tfaasa ooutrieneoaM 

not be explored to adrantagn witboat a knowledge of the Imigimgat 

Our yoong traveller was not to be diseonw^hy thia ififlsriij : i» 

Bt^ of learning AraUe in Enrope, hi withdreaf to a oomimH af 
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H LIFE OF VOLNEY. 

Copts, nntil he had made himself master of an idiom which Im spoken 
bj so many nations of the east. This resokition afaready betrayed one 
of those undaunW spirits that remain wishaken amidst the trials of 
life. 

Although, like odter travellers, he might have amused us with the 
account of his hardsliips and the perils surmoantedby his courage, he 
overcame the temptation of interrupting his narrative by personal 
adventures. He disdaSned the beaten track ; he does not tell us the 
road he took, the accidents he met jivitb, or die impressions lie re- 
ceived^ He^carefiiUy avoids appearing upon the stage; he is an in* 
habitant of die cpuntry, who has long and well observed it, md wlvi 
describes its plijsical, politicsil and moral state. The illusion would 
be entire, if an old Arab could be supposed to possess all the erudition, 
all the European philpsop^, whidi are found united and in their ma- 
turity in a traveller of twenty-five. 

But though a master in all those artifices l^ which a narration is 
rendered interesting, the young man is not to be discerned in the pomp 
of labored descriptiens ;' although possessed of a lively and brilliant 
imaginsiiofn, he is never found unwarily explaining by conjectural 
systems the physical or moral phenomena which he describes. In 
his observations he unites pnidenee with sdience; with these two 
guides he judges with circumspection, and sometimes confesses him- 
self unable to account for the efiects he has made known to us. 

Thus his account has all the qualities that persuade, aceura^ and 
candor : and when, ten years later, a vast military enterfxise trans- 
ported forty thousand travellers^ the classic ground, which he had 
trod unattended, unarmed and unprotected, they all recognised a sure 
guide and an enlightened observer in the writer who seemed to have 
preceded them, only to remove or point out a part of the difiicuhies 
Qfthe wsy. 

Hie imanimons testimony of all parties proved die accuracy of his 
aooount'aiid the justness of his observation^ and his Travels in Egypt 
and Syria wfcre recommended by universal suffrage to the gratitude 
and the ooi^denoe of the public 

Before it had undergone this trial, the work had obtained m tne 
learned world such a rapid and general success, that it found its way 
into Russia. The empress then upon the throne (in 1787) sent tins 
author a medal, which he received with respect, as a mark of ^teem 
for his talents, and with gratitude, as a proof c^the approbation given 
to kin princqplMi. But when the empnfss dedared against France, 



i,m or ▼oiKi'f. 16 

Vobef Mit bMkdMlMyBeraUeimMitt, M^ii^lVlol^^ 
htr gpteem, I can only ptmuw lier cteam by r e tm n i ng h. ♦ 

ThefwolntKMi of 1*^9, which had drawa opoa France tha omo»- 
oes of Cathiuine, had opened to Vohiey a politidEd career. At depitf 
i»the acMmMy of die atateg-geoaral, the intt wordi ha uMared there 
were m iavor of the poUieky of their delibaratione. ffo alio 
ported the oii||aniaat]o» of the national (aardi and that of the 
monee md depivtmanta. 

At the period when die qneation of the aala of die domam kaidB 
waa agitated (in 1790)) he pttbifsbed an eaiay in which ha kya down 
the following principlea : *< The force of a State ia in proportion to 
its-popidatioa; popalatioo ia in proportkm to pleiity} pknty if in 
proportion to tiUage, and tilfaigOk Co pemnalaiid immedkta iMeraMt , 
that ia to the aphit of property. Whence it feDowa tktt die nearer 
the cultivator approachaa the paaiira condition of a maree na r y , thh 
hat ifldaatiy and actinty al« to be ta^pMbtd from him ; and, on the 
odier hand; the nearer he ia to die condition of a flpee and entire pro- 
prietor, the more ektenaibn he givaa to hia own finsea, to diepradnoe 
of hia landa, and t6 the general proaperity of the State." 

The author drawa thia ooncbaion, dHtt^a State ia ao much tha more 
powwihl aa it inchidea a greater mnnber of proprialon, that ia, a 
greater diviaion -of property. 

Conducted into Coniica,by that'q>iritof ofaaenration, iriiidifaelongB 
only to mon whoae infermation ia varied and extenaive) he perceived 
at the fint glance all that codd ha done for the improvteient of agri- 
cutence ia that coiiotiy, but he knew that for a people fiitnly attached 
to aocieirt customa, tiiare can eauat no other deflioaatrBti(« or meana 
oi penniaaion than oxam|de. He pnrdiaaed a ooaaideraUe eatate, 
and made esperimenta on all the fciadi of tillage that he hoped to 
naturalise in that climate : the aqgar-cane, cotton, indigo wd aalba 
aoon demooatrated the ancceaa of hia elFcnta. Thia auoeeaa drew up- 
on him die notice of the govemmmit, he waa af^inted direcCMr of 
agricdltiffe and commerce in that island, whore, through ignorance, 
all new methoda are introduced with auch ^mfienlty. 

It is impoaaiUe to calcuhte all the good that might have readttd 
from this peaceaUe magiatracy; and we know that.niither inatme- 
tion, feal nor a peraeveriag courage were .wantii^ to him ^rho had 
undertake it : of thia he liad given convincing proofi. It waa in 
idbedience to aaothw aeatiment no leaa reapectable, that he vohaitarily 
interrupt^ the conne of hia labora* When hia follow citirena <^ 
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niigiwd thB «ii|ilogpiDwik lie Md indw fo^^ 

•pkb ihn.not wHi owB vapotMBt dtonatkHi Mid!b#dqMDdeBt fiirv nl» 

Wf iqpoft thpw I7 hImmb k if «imkfciliyd> 

MJiid WKd to oflWfy tiie ptoce he ptunmni ht Ctowio bcfeg<>'h«i 
«lMtk«rte lie 1h4 Mt ceMed to be die iMBefiMitor itf 
He leiutii ed diitber after the MHijk>ii of tlie ooortitaBnt nwinwiMy. 
iariled Into thet idud hy the pfino^el inhabiilurte wbo ireie anx- 
iiomta^i^fiaMlioehmlamom, heepwtlbBnaiNataf^yean 
1992 and am 

OiilMivetm J» pnbBABdevQiktfrtklBd: An aeooait 0^ tba 
pmrnAabtHtii CSoniea. Hue wee aa eot of tomng&j for it wae- 
■ot».pl9eiwldeMti]i<i<Mi» l»t e politieel r etiew ief liie eeaikiOB of 
II impelitieB divided ialeeaferrifitftk^ fajr^iolnt 

wli-eeitiBi. Vehef^nnearvedly reeeeled tlw abmee, leiieitNl the 
itwtrt ef Fweee ie fiiwr cf the Owfeiceiie, wi d w i i t flhtteweg them, 
ead boldly dwMWBned their dtfecte and tioee^ ae that the phOoMphar 
ohtained the onfy neoowyeiiee he cowd cupBctaxilli hie nuotnty } be 

me aoQOMd by die CbnieaBa of heraqr* 

Tofrove tieftheihad not aiecated thie repnMobfhe aooBsABrftib- 
lhihed a •hort treadse entitled : ThehnrQfaBtqfe,erpbyeicai|iriB> 
c^^ of molality. 

He awe noon fl i fp oe ed to a-machaaow d anyg e a e chatge, and thje^ 
it ouNt becoa fc a wdt he d|d aierik Tkda pfailaao|dHr, this wordqr 
«Uiaenj ipho in ear ^at Bfadflud eanmbly, had eeeonded with his 
9i4iee and hia tftlmate theMtafaliAoHiBtef an erdn* of diu^ which 
he eoaeidflnd &vonh]e te the haDssneaB of hie eooalrv* waa aciruiiBd 
ofnotheiiyaiaoer^atteehediolhBt liberty fcr ^Aich he had eea- 
||i||i%||||^b iff 11^9 efbeieganwaeteaaanflpf. iUi taqpriaomnoDt 
oftmaa^KwMdi oa)^ ended after die Mi of Thennidor, ww a 
1WW trial reeerved for his coarafe. 

The ateraeat eC which he reooverad hii VSbertf waa that, indieadie 
honor iiiqMfed by erinunal twrtmrn lacaHed awa to dioaenoHee«- 
tiftieate which fortunafidiy am ana of the ibat necciariei of civiliaed 
liie* Thqr esaght for ceaeeletioBa in atadjp and t iuaati nie, after so 
m0V crinea and aaiafort u ne a, and oinaniaed a plan of paUic hi- 



lt waa in the iirat plaee neoeaniy to enaore the aptitode of tfaoae 
le.whoai ediwetion ihoaU be coafided; bat ai the ayaMmawerevarii- 
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M^ the btiC mediods aiulu wnilyof doelriM tr«»tolM dfllqniifl^ 
It wM not eooigh to iBinogBte dM naitent tliflj wen to be fiMma^ 
Bew onee were to be craated, and Cor thet pwpoee* a echool 
epeoed in 17M» wherein the cekbritj of ihepio fa wo f i pw mi w H 
iaatmcdon efen to the. beet inlbnned. Thie wae not, ai waa olgeot- 
ed» beginning the edifice by die roof, bat oraatiqg araUteoM, who 
were to aoperinteBd att the arte ie(|oiaite lor die uunemajtiuB of the 
bniUliBg. 

The more difficok dieir funetione were, the greater eare wae to be 
taken in the choiee of the profeaeon; hot Fraaoe, though then aoeu- 
■ed of being phnged inbarbarinn, poBeeeeed mm of tranaoendwit 
talenli) akeady eigoyii^ the eeteem of all Eorope, and we may be 
bold to aay, that by dieir labon, our Ufrfaiy gloiy had likcwiae ex- 
tended ita conqueets. Their aamea ware proelaimed by the public 
voice, and Vokiey'e wae aiioriafwt with thoea of the men meet il- 
lustrious in acienoe and in literature.* 

Thie inetitution however did not aaewer the espectaticns that had 
been fiMmed of it, becauw the two thonandetw^nte that aanmbfed 
from all parti of France were not equally preparMlln receive theee 
tranaoendent leaeone, and becaore it had not been miBeiently aaoer- 
taioed how fiur the theory of education ahould be kept diatinet fimn 
education itself. 

Volney's lectures on history, which were attended by an ianDensa 
concourse of aaditon, became 4me of hie chief claims to literary 
glory. When Ibroed to interrupt them, by the s uppr ession of the 
Normal school, he might have reasonably expected to enjoy, in his 
retirement, that consadeiutimi which his recent fanctions had added 
to his name. But, diegusted with the scenes he had vntn ca s e d in his 
native land, he felt that passion revive within hip, which^^^gjUs 
youth, had led him to visit Afirica and Asia. America, civilized 
within a century, and free only widiin a few years, fixed his atten- 
tion. There everything was new, the inhabitants, the constitution, 
the earth itself: these were objects worthy of his observatiim. When 
embarking however fw this voyage, he felt emotions very difierent 
from those which formerly accompanied him into Tuikey. Then in 
the prime of life, he joyfully bid adieu to a land where peace and 
plenty reigned, to travd amongst Babarians ; now, nuitnre in years, 

* Lagnmge, Laplace, Berthollet, Garat, Bemardhi de Salat-Ptene, 
Daabentott, Bauy, Yolaey, Bicaid, Monge, Thouin, La Harpe, fiuapbe, 
Uentelle. 

2» 
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bat dinMapad «t lhB«peciMfe.«ni expcriBBM ef Mylici aul penM^ 
attitm, it WM wilii ^iffidance, as weknntinmhkmdf^ibathmweM 
to impkira firwn « free iMople n uykun fer a iinoere friend of timt 
liberty tbat bad beoB 00 pra&ned* 

Oar trawlkr had fOBB to seek fisr fepoflobeyoad tbe seal ; bo tfaoM 
fiwad bimMf expoied to aggrevidii Aam a oelebralied phikMopher^ 
DaclbrFrieady. Abboi^ibtbaaid^ocstof tb«£ic«MioBiiwooiiinied 
to the iBTestigation of some epeculative opimoni, pobliahed by Ab 
Franob writoF m bU work oatitkd Thx Bom; the natnraiaBt io 
this attack enidf^^ a degiwa of violeooe wbif^ added MolM 
foro6 of hie aigmiMMUi* aad an aorimoay of wKpiemAim not to be oi- 
pectad IWmb a phitawphwr, 11. Vobiey, Aoogb aocneed of botteiMot- 
inn and jgnoraaee, fgtmtmd. in bis defcMQy aB die advantages diat 
the BGnnFiUty of bis ttivenary ga?a over oiin : he npKed In Eagiish, 
and Priestly's comtiyaien ooald oaly necogaise the -FrenGhman » 
the refioeaient and pt^teness of bis aasawr. 

Whibt M. Volaey mas trafeQiag in Amerieay there bad been 
formed in Fnuioe a litsracybody,whicb,andsr dMaaneirf'InBCitiite, 
had attained btm very few years- a distiagoiBfaed rank ejnongst the 
learned societies of Earepe. The aame of die flbsBtrioos CraveHer 
was inscribed in it at its fermetion, and be aoqdred new rights to 
the academical honon conferred on him during his absmoe, by die 
paUication of Ins observations on the United States. 

These rigUls were ferther augmented by the lustorieal and physio- 
logical labois of the Aeademiciaa : an examination and justification 
of Herodotus*s ebroaology, widi nameroas aad-profoond researches on 
, the histoiyof the most ancient nations, oecopied for a long time him 
whe bad observed their moonsMBts and tiaoes in the countries they 
inhabited. The^ial ba bad made of die utili^ of die Oriental hm- 
gnages inspired hin widi as aideot desire to propagate the kaow- 
ledga of diem, and to be propagated, be felt bow necessaiy it was to 
render it less dijBlcab. In diis view be conceived the project of ap- 
I^ying to die sta^ of the idioms of Asia, a part of die grammatical 
notions we iioawm coaoenijig the langoages of Eorope. It only 
appertains to those oonversant with their relations of dissimilitude 
or conformity to appreeiate the possibility of realisii^ this system ; 
but alieady the au^er has received the most flattering eaooorage- 
ment and die most unequivocal soffiage, by the inscription of bis 
name ameogst ,tbe men^iers of the learned .and iUustarioas societv 
founded by £nglish commerce in the ladimi peninsida. 
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this idea of uniting nationg •eparated by im B wifi diitanoei «d neh 
TariooB idioiw» had never oHMd to ooc^iy him lor t««ii^4ifa fean. 
lati thoee eB8aji,«f the ntilitjr of which he was pcnoaded* dioakl 
be intenplBd byhif death, with thachj-oold hand thtt coCTB cle d hie 
laet wwk> he «bww iip a will which imtitulee a prantoB §ar die 
proeeeutjoo of hie labors. ThasbeprohngedybeyoiidthatarBofa 
life entirely demoted to Iet«sn> die fkirioas ssrvkes hahad rendered 
them. 

This is not the ptaoe, nor does it behMfHo me to appndale the 
merit of die writiiigB which render Yobqr'e nesea iDnBCrioas : his 
name had been inscribed in the list of the Senate and afterwards of 
die Hooee ol Peera. The phik)eo|iher who had traTeHed in dw fimr 
quarters of the world, and obsenred their eocial stale, had other titles 
to his admission into this body, than his literary |^ory» His |inhlic 
life, his conduct in the constituent aseeBoblyj his independent princi- 
ples, the nobleness of his sentiments, the wisdom mid Sauty of hit 
opinions, had gained him the esteem of those who can be depended 
upon, and with whom it is so agreeable to discuss political intererts. 

Altboogfa no man had a bettn* right to have an opinion, no one 
was more tolerant fer the <^inions of others. In Stale asiemblies as 
well as in Academical Boeetiogs, the man whose counsels were so 
wise voted according to his oonscienoa, which nothing could bias ; 
imt the philosopher foigot his superiority to hear, to oppose with 
moderation, and to doubt sometimes. The extent and ▼ariety of his 
information, the force of his reason, the austerity of his manners, and 
the noble simplicity of his character, had procured him illustrious 
friends in both hemispheres; and now that this vast erudition is ex- 
tinct in the tomb,t we may be allowed at least to predict that he 
was one of the very few vihose memoiy shall never die. 
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THE RUINS, &e. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE JOUftNET. 



Ig the cfeawiflh year nf the reign of Abd-qmamidt iim of I hiiftt 
MDpefsor of the Tnrks; wfaea the vktoriovi Riwriani ■eind ea llw 
Krimea^ and phwtod iheir itaadai^i oa the i^bflve Aat badtlo Go»- 
ataatincqiife; 

I was travelling ip Uie empire of the Ottomaoiy and throijriithoae 
pi^ovinoee which were anciently the lui^gidonle of E^ypt nnd^jria. 

My whole attention hent on whatever conoenw the happjnem of 
man in a social state> I vif ited dtici and etndied the mannen of 
their inhabitaatB; entered palaces, and observed the conduct of thoae 
who govern j wandered over the fields, and wiamined the condition 
uf those who cohivate them; imd nowhere perceiving aught but rob- 
bery and devastation, tyranny and wretchedness, my heart was op- 
pressed with sorrow and indignation. 

I saw daily on my road iiekis abandoned, villages deserted, and 
cities in ruin. Often I met with ancient momnnents,- wrecks of 
temples, palaces and fortresses; coliunns, aquedocts, and tombs; 
and this spectacle led me to meditate on times past, aacf filled n^ 
mind with serious and profound Gontemplati<Nas. 

Arrived at Hems, on the banks of the Orontes, and being at no 
great distance iron Palmyra of the desert, I resolved to see its 
celebrated momnnents; after three days travelling tlirov^ an arid 
wilderness, having traversed the vall«y of caves and sepulchres, on 



^ 
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into die |MUB, I was snddeoly struck with a scene of tlie 
most stupemknis roins : a coantleas multitude of superb oolurans, 
stretching in avenues beyond the reach of sight. Among them were 
magni/iceBt edifices, some entire, others in ruins. The ground was 
GOTered on all sides with fragments of coraioes, capitals, shafts, en- 
tablatures, pikutera, all <^ white marble, and of the most exquisite 
workmanship. After a i9»Ik ci three quarters of^an hour aloi^ 
these ruins, I entered- the enclosure of a vast edifice, rormerly a tem- 
ple dedicated to the sun, and accepting the hoq>itality of seme poor 
Arabian peasants, who h^d bnih their huts on the area of the tenople, 
I resolved to stay some days to contempiatie, at leisure, the beauty 
of so many stupendous works. 

Every day I visited some of the monuments which covered die 

*pkun; and one evening^ .absoibed in regfleptjon, I had advaoeedto 

the valley of sepalchres; I ascended the heights v^ich surround it, 

and from whence the eye commands the whole grotq) of ruins and 

the immensity of the desert. — ^The sun bad just sunk below the hori- 

xon : a red border of light still marked his tradL behind the distant 

mountains of Syjrta : the fuOnnoon -was ruing in the east on a blue 

ground over the plains of the Euphrates; die sky was clear, die air 

csjjfia. sU}d serene; the dying lainp of day still Softened the horrors of . 

approaching darkness; the refreshing-breeze of night attempered the 

sultry raianations from the heated earth ; the herdsmen had led the 

camels to thefar stalls ; the eye perceived no motion on the dusky and 

uniform plain; profound silence rested on die desert; the bowlings 

only of the jackal,* and the solemn notes of the bird of night wei« 

beard at distant intervals. Darkness now increased, and already, 

iutMigh'the dusk, 1 could distinguish nothing more than the p^ 

phantasies of columns and walls. The solitude of the place, the 

tranquillity of the hour, the majesty of the scene, impressed on my 

siiod a religious pensiveness. The aspect of a great city deserted, 

he memory of times past, compared with its present state, all efeva- ' 

«d my mind to high contemplations. I sat on the shaft of a column : 

nd tberg, i^y elbow reposing on my knee, and head reclining on my 

«nd, my eyes fixed, sometimes on the desert, sometimes on the ruins, 

i fell- into a profound revery. 

* A kind of fo^ that raves only during the night 
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CHAPTER II. 

JnBDITATlbN- 

HzRE, laid I, Iiere once iloaruhed an opnknt city; bera was tha 
■eat of a powerful empire. Yes ! these places now so desert, were 
once animated by a living nraltitode ; a bo^ crowd circulated in 
these streets now so solitary. Within these walk, where a nMNirnliu 
silence reigns, the noise of the arts and shouts of joy and festivity 
incessantly resounded : these piles of marble were regular palaces; 
these prostrate piUars adorned the majes^ of temples ; these fumed 
galleries surrounded public places. Here a numerous people assem- 
bled £>r the sacred duties ^of religion, or the anxio«is cares of their 
mibeistence : here industry, parent of enjoyments, collected the rich- 
es of all climates, and the purple of Tyre was exchanged lor the 
precious thread of Serica ;* the. soft tissues of Kachemire for the 
sumptuous tapestry of Lydia ; the amber of the Baltic for the pearb 
and perfumes of Arabia ; the gold of Ophir for the tin of Thule. 
/And now a mournful skeleton is 'all that subsists of this powerful 
city ! nought remains of its vast domination, but a doubtfiil and emp 
ty remembrance ! To the tumultuous throng which crowded under 
these porticoes has succeeded the solitude of death. The silenee of 
the tomb is substituted for the bustle of public places. The opulence 
of a commercial city is changed into hideous poverty. The palaoea 
of kings are become a den of wild beasts; flocks fold on the area 
of the temple, and unclean reptiles Inhabit the sanctuary of the gods! 
—Ah f how has so much glory been eclipsed 1 — ^IIow have so many 
labors been annihilated % — ^Thus perish the works of men, and thus 
do empires and nations disappear !/ 

And the history of former times revived in my mind ; I recollected 
those distant ages when many illustrious nations inliabited these 
countries ; I figureif to myself the Assyrian on tlie banks of the Ti- 

r 

• " Thread of Serk»."-*That is the silk, originally derived (torn the 
mountainous country where the great wall terminates, and which' ap> 
pears to have been the cradle of the Chinese empire, known to the Lat- 
ins under the nanitf of Regie Serarum, Serica. 

"The tissues of Kaebemire.*'— The shawls which Esekiel seems te 
have described, five centuries before our era, under the appellation o 
CJioud-Choud. 
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gris, the l^wldiMtii on thon, of the EophrateB, the Perakm rej^uqif 
from the lodns to the M editerroBeaii. I emiiDerated the kingdonka 
of DanvkflcoB and UoBoet, of Jenudti* and Samaria, the warlike 
atetsB of the PhUifltioei, aad the oomraercial re{iiiblic8 of PhoBiiida. 
This Syria, said I, now so depopnlaled, then contained a hundred 
flourishiBl^ cities; and abounded with towns, irilfa^es and hamfete.* 
Everywhere were seen coltivated fields^ freqoented foads, and crowd- 
ed habitations.— Ah !■ what are become of those ages of abimdanoe 
and of life 1 Row have so many brilliant creations of homaa 
industiy vanishedT Where are those ramparts of Nineveh;, those 
walls of Babylon, those palaces of Persepolis, those temples of Bal- 
beck and of JVmsalemt Where are those fleets of Tyre, those 
dodL-yards of Arad, those work-shops of Sidon, and 'that multitude 
of saiion, of pilots, of merchants, and of aoldiers t Where those 
husbandmen, those harvests, those flocks, and all the creation of liv- 
11^ beii^ m which the face or the earth rqoioed t Alas ! I have 
passed over this desolate land ! I hav6 visited the palaces once the 
theatre of so much splendor, and I beheld nothing Gut scrfitnde and 
desolation, — ^I sought the ancient inhabitants and their works, and 
could only find a fiunt trace, like that of the foot of a traveller over 
the. sand. The temples are ^)]en, the palaces overthrown, the ports 
ffiled up, the cities destroyed, and the earth, stripped of inhabitants^ 
seems a dreary burying-place. — Great God ! whence proceed such 
fetal revolutions 1 What causes have so altered the fortunes of tbcse 
countries 1 Why are so many cities destroyed 1 Why has not this 
ancient population been reproduced and perpetuated 1 

Hius absorbed in contemplation, a crowd of new reflections con- 
tinually poured in upon my mind. Everything, continued I, con- 
founds my i^ason, and fills my heart with trouble and uncertainty* 
Wlioi these cowries enjoyed what constitutes the g^ry and happi- 
ness of man, tltey were inhabited 1^ an infidel pec^le; it was the 
PhoAiician, that^micide saorificer to Molock, iprho gathered into 
his stores the riches of aH climates ; it was the Kaldean prostrate 
before a serpent,t who subjugated opulent cities, %nd despoiled the 
palaces of kings, and the temple of the gocb ; it viras ib» Persian* 
adorer of fire, who received the tribute of a hundred nations; it wai 
the inhabitant of this very city, worshipper of the sun and stars, who 

* AccMdtaif to the ealculathms of Jes^us and Strabo, Syria most 
have oontaittod ten millions of inhaWtants \ thers are not two at the 
present day. 

tTbe dragon Bel. 
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fhckB, ibtile ficMi, wJUnAmaiL hmnuJfkt whataoetv iboald b« tb» ra* 
l*wd of piety, ^llms in tih« \maim of tfaate idobtient And now 4btm a 
people of aatnts aed beiioven occupy Aim field!* all ie beeonw eler^ 
llHy and eolitiide. The eanh aader theee koly liaadi, prodq^eo ooly 
timnis aad briart. Man iowe in aagnkli, aad reape only insxatiott 
attd lean; war, Marine, iMetttBOoe, eweit haa in tarn*— Yet, fit 
nol tbeee the children of die prophete 1 the Mttafnhnan, Chrietiaii, 
Jew, are tfaey aot the ala9t eUldNa of Gad, loaded with &ion and 
Buracleel Why then do theee priTileged raoee no kx^er eqjoy tibe 
flame adTantagee 1 .Why are these fields, eaoctified by the blood of 
martyrs, deprived of their luicieot benefits 1 Why have ihoae blees- 
ings been bomshed hence and traasfeired for sO many ages to other 
nations and diffiarent climes 1 

At these words, revolving in my miiyl the oourse of iriciflBitiHki 
whidi have transmitted the seeptre of the worid socc e s ai v e ly to peo- 
1^ so different in religion and toanners, firom those of ancient Asia, 
to the moirt recent o€ Europe, this naue of a natal land revived in 
me the sentiment of my coimtry : and toraing my eyes towards her, 
I be^ to reflect on the eitaatioa in which I left her.* 

I called to mind her fiskis so richly ookiTaled, her roadMo samp- 
tnoosly censtiQctedt lier cities inhabited by a eo it lsss people, her 
ficets spread over every sea* her ports filled with the prodooe of 
«ther India i and comparing with the activity of her oommeroe, the 
extent of her navigation, the magnifioenea of her monuments, the 
arts aad indostry of her inhabitants, what Egypt and Syria laid once 
possessed, I was gratified to find in modem Enrofe' the departed 
splendor of Asia : but the charm oi my revery was eoon dissolved 
fay a last term of oomparisoo. Bfefieeting that each had once been 
the activity of the places I waa dien oontemplattng : Who knows, 
aaid Jyfimt soch may one dajr be' the abandonment of our ooahtriMt 
Who knows if on thef beaks ef the Seine, the Thames, or Ae Ziiy- 
der-Zee, where aow. in the tonudt ef so many eiQoyroaits, the heart 
and die eye seffice Ibt for the multitnde o£ sensations : who knows 
if soiae traveller, like myself, ahall not one day sit oa their silent 
miafl and weq) in sditnde over the ashes of their inhabitants, and 
die memory of their grefitness 1 

At these words, my eyes filled with tears : and covering my bead 
widi the fold of my garment, I sunk into gloomy meditations on ha- 

* la 1783, at the close of the American wac. 
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man afBura. Ah ! haple» man^isaid I, in my grief, a Mind &ta]i^ 
eiports with thy destinyj A fiflbl neeewity tnks with the hand of 
chanc^ the kt of oiortihi. ' Bat no : it ia the justice of heaven fulfil- 
lif^ its decrees ! A mysterious God exercising )m incomprehensible 
jadgmeots ! I^oubdess he has pronouno«i a secretj^nalhema against 
this land : Masting with maledictions the present for the sins of the 
past generations. C^ V who-diall dare to fathom the depths of the 
Divinity 1* , 

And I remained mof ionlaiB, pfamged in profoond melancholv 



. CHAPTER III 

THE APPARITION. 

Meanwhile a noise- stnick my ear : like to the agitation of n 
flowing i^dUe, or of slow footsteps on dry and rustling grass. Start- 
led, I opened my mantle, and casting around n timid glance, soddoi- 
ly on my left, by the glimmering \^^ of the moon, through the 
columns and ruins of a ne^booring tonple, I thou^t I- saw a pale 
apparition, clothed in large and flowing kx>bes, as spectres are cepre- 
sented rising from thc^c tombs. I shuddered : and while agitated and 
hesitating whether to fly or to ascertain the object, a deep voice, in 
solemn accents, pronounced thescwords ; 

" How l(Hig will man importune heaven, lyith mgtttt complaint 1 
How long, with vain clamors^ will be accuse Fatb as the auUior of 
Ids ^lamities 1 Will he then never open his eyes to the ligbt^ and 
his hearPto the insinuations of truth and reasoon^ The Ug^t of truth 
meets him everyridiere ; yet he sees it not ! The voice of reason 
strikes his ear, and he hears it not ! Unjust man ! if for a moment 
^ott can suspend the ddusion which fesckiates your senses, if yoiu* 
'heart can comprehend the language of reason, mterrogate these 
ruins ! Read the lessons which they present to you t — ^And you, wi^ 

* Fatality is the universal and rooted prejudice of the East: « It was 
written," is there the answer tc everything,-^hence result an unconcern 
and apathy, the most powerful impediments to instruction and civilisa* 
tion. 
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wmlb oaoe to ^orioin, appear in the cante of mture henelf ! A|^ 
proaob the tribunal of KiDnd reoaoD, and bear teetimooy agaiiiet 
uniaBi aceiMationB ! opase and GoafimndTthe derJamatioaa of a him 
wifldom or hypoffitjoal piety, and afwife the beacveai and the eavih 
of man who lyhimniatee theaa I 

« Whatis that bUnd fiitaHty, which whhoitt ordtf and withoot 
hfcw, aporta with the deatiny of mortalal What is that aBJHt neoea* 
aity, which oonfiMmda the efiect $i actioUy whether of wiadom or of 
fi>Uy 1 in what Qonaiat thoae anathwnae of heaven over thia bmd 1 
Wha« is that divine malediction which papetnatea the abaadomnent 
of theae fieldsl Say, mo a aniBta of past ageal have the heavena 
dianged their laws and the earth its motion 1 are the iwes of the son 
extmct in the regions of spncel do the seas no loafer emit their va* 
pors ? are the rains and the dewi suspended in the air 1 do the moun- 
tains withhold their springsl are die sfreana dried op 1 and do the 
ptfllits no longer bear fruit and seed 1 /Answer, generation of Mse- 
hoftl and iniquity, has God dAvagnd the primitive and settled order 
of things which he liimsetf assigned to natural Has heaven, denied 
to earth, and earth to its inhabitants, the bkaiings which once they 
profferedl If notUng has chan^ in dm creation, if the sanie means 
exist now which existed before, why thmi are not the present what 
former generations were 1 . Ah ! it is falsely that you accuse fiite and 
heaven ! it is iiyurioosly that yon refer to God the cause of your 
evils! Say, perverse and Iqrpoeritical race I if these places are des- 
olate, if powerfo] cities are reduced to solitude, is it God vdu> has 
caused their rain 1 Is it his hand whidi has overthrown these -walk, 
destroyed -diese traaples, mutilated these columns, or 'Is it the hand 
of mantr la it the arm of God which has carried the sword into 
your cities, and'fire uto your fields, which hlui staugfatered the peo- 
ple, burned die harvests, rdeted up trees, aikd ravaged the pastbres, 
or is it the hand of man 1 And when, after the destruction of crops, 
fiunine has ensued, is it the vengeance of €k>d which has ]()rodiioed it, 
or the mad fury of mortals 1 When, sinking nndor fomine, the peo- 
ple have fed on impure aliments, if pestilence ensues, is it the wrath 
of God which seilds it, or the foHy of num 1 Wlien war, famine, 
and pestilence, have swept away the inliabitants,'if the earth remains 
a desert, isit God who has depopulated it 1 Is it his rapacity which 
robs the husbandman, ravages the fruitful fields, and wastes the earth, 
or is it the rapacity of those who govern 1 Lr it his pride which ex- 



cttat mw^^rani ^v^m, orllie pnda of kingt and Aefarmfaiiitenil I« 
it the venalily of hk decisiaBs wfaicb qfqr| fa row» tbo fiirtime» of lua* 
iUfl9, or Uie ODrru(itMMi of th^ oigBBB of tha law ) Are 4h^ fail 
imaBiQiit which* ttdor a thDOsand formi^ tonnank iadaTtdndb md 
natiom, or areth^thepoaiioiit.ofnwptl Ajidif,i»tiia«ngmAof 
th^ir miseries, they see not the remedies^ Is it the ignstanee of Qod 
whioh is to blaaw, or their igiwnuioe 9 GeeM th«imiortalh to ao^ 
cuse thfi doGrtecof Fays, or the jidgmeiiliof thoDhiirity ! If (lad 
IS good» wiUho,be the aothor of your aiieevy 1 if he is just, will he 
be the aooomiJice of your cvioHsi JHq, the eafvio^ of wl»ch mail 
€oaiplatiis is not the oa|irioe of destiny ; the dadoMss that andeads 
hMre«ioiii0oottfaedwdkjMMofQod;thB aomeeofhiscidaaHtiasis 
not hi the distant hcav6M» it is besido him on the eaith^ itisadl 
coacBaled in the hosom of the im'v£tj } it vestdes in man himself, he 
bean it hi his own heart, y^' ^ 

*' Yoa jmimiiic and say» Hew haim. an uiBdel paeple eijoyed the 
bleeein^ of heaven aod.eartb 1 Why i> a holy and dwMn jmoe^ee 
&V(«oate than impioua geeemtiooyl Deluded mm I in^iere tfac« is 
the copJie^$CiQii which efieods you t 'Wlisre Is ^ inooneisteacy 
which you impiite to the JimtiQi of heaven 1 Tain mte yom* own 
hands the haliiaee of rewerds »d pf^pishmenla, of causes and efifects. 
Say :*wh«i thcHfe infidels ohMrved the kweof the heavens ami of the 
e^rth, when they regulated their intelUgent labors by the order of the 
aeaaonm and ooucse . o£ the etam, ought Ood to have troubled the 
eqttilibriaili of the eniverse to de^t Ihi^r prudenoel When their 
hands cultivated these fields with ^ii and care, should he have divert- 
ed the dburfe of the rains, suspended the fertSiiing dews, and caused 
thoras to spring up 1 When, to renoer ihese arid fields productive, 
Uietr iadufltry constructed aqqedocts, dug caaalv, and led the distant 
waters across die desert, ahoidd be have dried up their sources in tiie 
mountains 1 Shoqldhe have biastad the harvests vfhich art had cre» 
aled, wast|»d IJha pleiaa whhih peace had peopled, overthrown cities 
which labor gained to fienrish, d u i tu i' b ed m ftie, the order establish* 
ed by the wisdom oi man 1 And jriiat is that infidelity which founds 
«d eo^fMies by prudence, defended them by valor> and strengthened 
them by justice ; which erected powerfiil cities, fanned capacious 
ports, drained pastilential marshes, covered the sea with ships, the 
earth widi inhabitants; and, like the ereative spirit, dlffimed life and 
motion ihnMigh the world 1 If each be inMdity, adiatthen is the 
true feilh 1 Does sanctity consist in destnictbn 1 The God who 
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peopbi the air with biidi, the eeith with moimak, the wattn wUk 
Min; the God iHio awimirtiHi aU Baton, it he then a Qod of raioe 
andtombel Qpvheaakdefaetationfor hoinage, aodoDBflagration 
for ■acrifiee 1 Reqaim he groaae for hyaaie« mw d e reti for volariei, 
a ravaged and doMrt earth for hie tenople 1 Yet much, holy and be- 
liefving paofde, are jov motka ! Theee are the ftnin of your piety 1 
Yon have meanered the people, bunt their eitiee, deet i t> y e d cnkiva- 
tM|%,radiiced the eertfa to aeolilnde ;'and yon a«i( ihe ninidof yo« 
'Wpdu t Miraeite then, snait ha performed* the kboren vhein yon 
cotoif anet-beneaDed to lifo, die walle reeditfed which yon have 
Qiierthroraf the harverts nprodnoed which yon have deeOfoyed, the 
imteragathHiedtafether which yon have diipemd; thehiwB,infnn, 
of heaijeii aadearthrevaeeedi thoeekwe»eetaMiihwd by Qod Mmeelf, 
in demonetrationof hie inn g n i fo? ai ? e andwiedewi iheee ete r a ni kwe 
nolerpor \o all eodm, |o nil the propheiei tboee immmaWe hiw% 
which neither tha paanone, nor the jgnoranoe of nan <San parvnrt; 
Jnt that paerion, which iniitahw» that ignorance which ubeetvM atl 
camm, and prediobi ne effect, haa eaid m the foDy of her heart: 
< Ev^iTthiag oomee from chance } a blind fotality diepeneee good 
and evil on the earth, la that pmdenoe and wiedom cannot gnard 
ag^ioit it** Or elie, aewiming the language of hypocriiy» ihe haa 
laid: * All things are from God; he tekee pleasure in deceiviqg 

yrisdom, aa4 confoonding retu»n| * and ignorance, apphmd- 

ing beradf in her malice, 1iae said: * Hue I shaU not be inforior to 
that eclenoe which I detest ; I will render neelesi that prudence which 
fiitigues.and torments me;' and copidity hu added : ' I will opprem 
the weak and devour the fruits of his labon ; and I will say : It is 
God who decreed and fote who ordained it so.'— ^Bnt 1 1 J swear 
by the laws of heaven and earth, and by the law which is wrttten in 
the heart of man, the l^ypocr^ shall be deceived in his guile, the op* 
pressor in his rapacity ; (be sun shall change his eoanw, jkfoie foOy 
shall prevail over wisdom and knowledge, or stiqndi^ surpem pm* 
cbioe in the delicate and sublime art of procuring to man his tme 

CiniUflllWntB jmmI of l»iiMin» him haODinCM on a solid fiMMMJatln n ** 
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■01** HffMMM WIQI fllMMM rMBCuOniy f WW 16f MHIlellflM MBIIb 

At iBflg^if taking coorafB, I dMS adAvrteil hte: «0 GcnfaiB of 
lonfai^ii' Miiml yMv pw g w w, your Mfetfiy htfw itoprdei» d iBi^ 
■■■!■■ I In* tiw jttiiMM cif yjf fieaaoniay- reatero- mM tH l a u i B .l»nfy 
0Mri. FlUNkMi ingr igMvAMt. AIh f If iiMni»l>iiliid,t» liter iiHikA 

9oiM 01 fOttHoH -j uM Mofe^ Imofflngty'iUtvo i v^jootra' hor aiNm^i^* 
Ah 1^ IT yM r«i# in n^ heart, yoa know iHtk ^Huc Bdntoorlty, [wlA 
What oatkttuMtt fc #Mk« TVudH-AaA kr ifnot^irponaH of her thil 
3rooioeineintbkfleqiKelere(}ep0t1 Aittt I Ittre wmdemt dire^ 
te oarA, I boreviflitedoitiee and comitriee; 'tod eeeliig te V ot yi t h e i o 
miiei^ aftd cfeeblatioii, a tense of iho evik «fiicik opp(«aB my feilo#*- 
iMn ha^ diseply afflicted ray eoiit I ha^ eaid with a sigh : li man 
Aen bom bot for sonow and Imgiifair t And I hato mecstated opott 
fanman miseriet, tlfatt I might find oat Ibek mnedy. I bate said: I 
wifl separate myself from oomipt aocieties; I wiH tc!tb« Ibr from 
ludaees where the mbid h» depr a ve d by saitiety, and from the bovd 
where it is debased by misety. I wifl go into the desert and diveH 
among tarns; I wiH bikerrogate ancieat monoments on the wisdom of 
past times; I wilt iimike from the bosom of ^ tombs die s^iirit 
^iftleb once bi Asia ^v« splendor to states, and gfory to nations. I 
wiH nA of die aslies of legisbtors, by iilhat secret caoses do empires 
fiseand friB;^ from wimt sonroes spriiqf the prosperity and misfortunes 
of nations; on what principles can tlie peace of society and the hap- 
piness of man be established/' 

I'^ctesed; and awaited in sofamissfve silence tb the teply of die 
Genius. ** Peace and Isappiness,'^ said lie, " attend on him who 
practises justice ! Young man I since your heart searches after tnidi 
with sincerity, since yon can stiU recognise her through the mist of 
prgndice, your prayer shall not be vain : I will unfold to your view 
that truth you iq^pike ; 1 will teach yoar reason that wisdmn yoa are 
in'search of; I wiU reveal to you the Wlbdom of the tombs and the 
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m fl|iP^*^«MI IfipiMMMIf Mn tBfW^ mm IHDV Mi aqr 

hmA\ ** Rmw* awrtpl»" •aid hB» ^^ aad csttfaali thy ««Hi frgBilM 

IHoNet&elMiMbwIuGlifixnitoilMfludiS and Mh* a light mpor, 
faorw iq> •■ the via0i of iha OeMDi, I fek aynir ««ftid t» ihs n- 
KIdimi ilnve* ThflMi^ frsoi tha stfisl haighl^ looU^g dvwi ok dv 
Murthy I hfiheU a aoMa antiMir asw* tfodw anr fiMt» Aiathw ia 
Iha vaU»afbh»lifc»thit qfiii»iMa%hatanalw«Bd 
pBeMBladto«i9«aflfiai|ibaMi|«aad Aat phaaa had ihs 
af a 4hii variifBiad wMi l«ga ipali, aoaia <ivhlii aad 
4lhH*l)rMi% grata «v gny^l a«d fMs I itmhiad ay i%ht ta dirtily 
faUiwha^maAiiBivatoi MDjaeiidtoriralh,*' aaidthaOcoiag* 
•• do yvm know that olgaotl" ^OGaaioir aiiawcndl,«ifldid 
Mt leatfaaMOQaiaaMdHv^paflnvof ihs haawai, I ihaaU have 
AattobahergMbai H hM Hw a|ipaaf«aea atthat pbaac, 
thrai^ Iha telMeopadBr%thB olMeaiatioB of aa edipia : teaa 
tarigfaiBd apoia aught he iwigtakwi for aeaa aad fiiMUlawili ** 

Thc^ are aew and eontiamti," #aid htb ** and ifaofa af tha wiy. 

a^khyoaiahafait.^'' 

'"What!" mld|,«'iflthatthe«arth»thefaabitatioBornuuit— ** 

*" Yflii,'' iifdied ha I «* that doriqr i|iaee«hkd& oeoopM imgahd|)r 

agRotportkniofthedukyaiideByel^Mshafaaoatoaofaiyaide, if 

what |WcaU tha gn^ 0«e«ii» which advaaciag froat die aooth polo 

towards ifao ecfoatMr, foiww flmt the great gvif of ladia and AlUea, 

'IWtarf^ while towardi the wart it eaovolai the eoatuHBti of Afrka 
and Europe, eren, to the north of Aiia. 

^'That M|oat« peniBMila ander oar feet ie the arid oooatiyof 
die Arabs; tho giHt continent on itf left» afanoet as naked in iti 
iaterior, with a littfe verdure only towards its horders k the 
I»arched soil infaahited.by the black-nien.t To the aorthi hsyoad 
a kmg, narrow aad irv^ahur sea4 are the eoontries of Eoropoy 
ridi in meadows and cukivated fields j on its rights from the 
Cuqpian, extern! the snowy and naked plains of Tartary. Retort 
in^ again this way, that white space is the vast and dreaiy desert 
of Gobi, whiefa separates CSiina from the rest of the world, Yoe 
see xhat empire in the forrowed pl^jn which seems fay a sudden oUi- 
qaity to escape from the view. On yonder coasts, those narrow 
• See plate II, representhii balf tbe terrestrial gb>be. 
t Aiktea. . X The Heditenaneen. 
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3S TRB Ruiiri. 

MckgoflaadaodfeatteredpcMBliaretkfi petaamAaM wad hhiaAi ii£ 
^be Mala^ the wreiclied poMetoon of die Bpkses «iid pMfbinei. 
That ttiangfe which advances so far into the lea, is the too fiunotti 
peaiimila of India.* Yoa see the wiodfaig oourrie of the Oaq^, 
the Kough fflMnntauw of Tibet, tlie lovetf valky of KadKnure, the 
briay deserts of Persia, tlie banks of the Euphrates, and Ty|ris« the 
deep bed of the Jordan, and the canals of the sotitarj Nilei-^"» > 

«< O Genius," said I, inteituptiqg him, "the si^ of a mortal leaolh 
es not to objects at.s«ch a diatanoe.^.'' .Immediately he touched my 
eyes, and they became piercioK as- those of an eagle; ne»etthslem 
the rtven stiU appeared liKe waving lines, the imomit»i— winding 
fiuTows, and the cities littfe compartments libs the aqwumi 4if » 
chesB^Mard. . ,. • .' 

And the Oenios proceeding to pouit ool the olge«ts to me :" Thoae 
piles," said he, "which you see in dwt narrow lalleyf walendby the 
Nile, are the skeletons oif opulen( cities, the pride of the ancient 
kingdom pf Ethiopia; behold Thebes with her hondred palaoef^f 

* ** The too flunoos peninsula of Indis!.''* What real advantage does 
the commerce of India, composed entir^y of artielesof kuunry, proeuM 
to the mass of a nation r what ore its effects, unless to.export, by a ma- 
rine ezpenJstve in men, oblects of necessity and utility, and to import 
useless ooinmoditiss, which only serve to mailc more strongly the differ- 
ence l^etween theriv^ and poor ; and what a mam of supentition has 
hot India added to the gener&l superstition. 

t ^( Behold Thebes with her hundred palaces.** The Frertdh expedi- 
tion tp Egypt has proved that Thebes, divided Into Ibur or five cUiea. 
on both banks of the Nile, could not have the hundred gates mentioned 
in Homer. ( See Uie 2nd. vol. of the commission of Egypt.) The his- 
torian Diodorus Siculus had already shown the cause of t^ error, by 
observing that the oriental word, sate, signified also a palace (on account 
of the public vestibule always at Its entnnce,) and this author seems to 
hava understood the cause of the Greek tradition, when he adds : ** From 
Thebes to Memphis, there were along the river a hundred roysl stabli^ 
the ruins of which are still to be seen, and which contained each two 
hundred hones (fiwr the service of the monarch t)" all these are exacMy 
the same numbers as Uomer*s. (See Diodorus Siculus. book 1st. seot 
II , $ of the first kings of Egypt.) The name of Ethiopians here applied 
to the Thebans, is justified by the example of Homer, and by the leally 
' black color of that people. The expressions of Herodotus, when he says 
that the Egyptians had a black skin and woolly-hair, coinciding with 
the head of the sphinx of the pyramids, neeessarily induced the author 
of Travels in Syria to believe, that this ancient people was of negro 
race , but all the mummies ana engraved heads discovered by the French 
expedition contradict this idea -, and the tmveUer,.yieldihg taevidence, 
has abandoned bis opinion, with several others consigned In a chrono- 
logical memoir, composed at the age of twenty-two, and which was er- 
roneously inserted in the Encyclopedia in 4to. 3 vol. of Antiqmtiee 
Experience and study have enable.1 him to correct many errors, in a 
•late work published at Paris, in 1814 and 1815. entitled New Kesearchea 
on Ancient History. (See the 3 vol concemiug the Egyptians.) 
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tWt AMiJMCropolitf of the arts and icieiieM,t)iainyatorioiif eradb of 
so many ofttnions which otUl govern man without hie knowledge 
Lower down, thoee qoadrangnlar hfeeka an tha. pynunidi whooa 
mafsea hacve aatonubed yon; fiutber an, the eoeet* hmnned inb^ 
tween the tea. and a narnnr r£|ge of moantahiBy waa the habitation 
oC the Phoeniciaiw ; there itood the poweiial ciciee if lye, of Bidon, 
of Aacalon, ofGaka^andofBefytoi. Thiialnam of water without 
an iaBoeiB the nver Jordan, and tboae naked recka wcm onoe the 
theatre of erenti ndiich have leeoanded tfaroi^h die world. Behold 
Aat deiert of Ho^eb, and that Monnt-Sinai, where, by meana un- 
known to the Tdgar* a proibund and adventuruua leader created in- 
stitntiiHUi whose influence extended to the vHiole human race. On 
dint barren shore which borden it, you aee no kmger any traee of 
aplendor ; yet there was an emporium of richea. Tliere were theea 
fiunous Idumean ports,* whence the fleets of Phaenieia and Judea, 
coasting, the Arabian pen|ns«la, penetntBd into the Persian gulf, to 
aeek there the pearls of Hevila, the gold of Saba and of Ophir. 
Yes, on that coast of Oman and .of Bahrain was the seat of a com- 
merce of luxuries, which, by its floctoations and revolutions, fixed 
the destinies of ancient nations : thither came the spices and preciouf 
atones of Ceylon, the shawls of Kacbemire, the diamonds of Gofcon- 
da, the amber of the Maldives, die mask of Tibet, the aloes of Go- 
chin, the apes and peacocks of the Indi^ continent, the incense of 
Hadramant, the myinli, tlie silver, the gold-dust and ivory of Afi-ica : 
thetace passing, sometimes by the Red sea, on the vessels of Egypt 
and Syria, these luxuries nourished successively the weahh of Thebes, 
of Sidon, of Bfemphis and of Jemsakm ; sometimes, ascendii^ the 
l^^gris and Eu(Jinites, they excited the activity of the Assyrians, 
Modes, Kaldeans and Persians; and that weahh, aooording to the 
tte or abuse of it, raised or reversed alternately their domination. 
To this is to be attributed the magnificence of Persepolis, whose 
oohmms you stffl perceive ; of Ecbatana, whose sevenfold wall ex- 
itls no more; of Babylon, now level with the ground; of Nineveh, 
vriiose name is scarce remembered ; of Tbapsacus, of Anatho, of 
Gem, and thedesoialed Paln^fra. O names, forever glorious f fieUs 
of renown, iHbstrious countries ! what sublime lessons does your as- 

* *^ There were those ftimmis Idumean ports.'* The cities of AQah 
and Atsiom-Gaber, whence the Jews of Solomon, guided by the Tyrians 
of Hiram, set oat on tlieir voyage to Ophir, an unknown place cobcem* 
tog which a creat deal has been written, but which appears to have left 
sbnie traces In Ofor, an Arabian district, at the entrance of the Persian 
(See New Beseascbes, vol. 1, and Travels in fi^rla, vol. S.) 
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pectoAr! what pvolbiii^ tivdw are writtea <« the iwAiwof ydW 
ieil ! rumaii brencet of tidui patt, recur to uy tnlBd, fdeoef , wit- 
■BMce of the life of mm in «o naAy iiSMmii agm^ remoe ftr tte 
ilie fOToletMiiBeof lii« forttmef iay, iHiet w«i« their ipriege aad «»& 
cMt eaoMH I my fiom what ioareee he d^Hted taooeiMiaad dftq^reoe! 
■iivefltohiiBBeirfheeaiieeeofhiieniB! oon«echlnih!f teipeeladb 
of hii €ttfin I teach Wn Ae wisetoui iHlidi Moagedi te tdm, imd 
let the experisttoe of paet a^ee beconee ft mrfoip cf UuitfiioCioiiy AoA 
e gerta of hi^iphMie to pm e n t iuid IbMre genen^ons !** 



CRAPTEIC Y. 

oomirrioN of man m the oi^ivebse. 

ArTXE a short nleuoe, the Genini reaamed in theae wofds : 
I have told yoa already, O friend of trath» that auuiTaiid|sra8eriba0 
his misfortanes to obecure and imaginary agenm in vain lie eeeke 
fot mysterious and remote cansee of hie il]a.*./lB the feneral onier 
of the tunveree, his condition is doobtless sulyect to inoottveBieMeey 
and his esiisteQpe oWraled by superior powera : hot those peWf» 
are neither the decrees of a Uind Vitality, nor the caprices of whin* 
Bical and &ntastic beings; lihe the world of which he ferais a pait, 
man is governed by natural laws, regular in their QowBe^ runnislWBt 
in^lh^ir etifects, immutable in their essence; and those bwa^ tha 
common source of good and evil* are not writim among the distonK 
starS|,or hidden in mysterious codes s inbersBt in the natore of tar* 
restrial beingB, interwoven with their exiateaoe* they are at all timei 
and in aU.places present to man, tli^aet upon his senses, they wwie 
hie understanding, and diqiense to every action itsrewaid or punish- 
ment. Let man then study these laws I let hin oemprohend hie 
own nature, and the nature of die beings that surround him, and he 
w91 know the regulators ofhis dpstiiq^; the Causes of his evils, and 
the remedies he ought to apply^ 

When the secret power, whi6h animates the imiterse, lotmed ths 
globe of the earthy he uttpilMted in the beinge hj whein hie ahabte^ 
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•d> MMntial proporCiei which became the Ifiw of their atdiri^d 
iBotioo, the boond of their reciprocal relatioai» die caon of thehw^ 
monj of the whole; be defefajr ««elili|liid a rtgder order of 
4uid eflecte» of principles and co m eqa e B c ee, which, 
aiioe of chsoMM, |oyfiiie the aaivone, aa4 mblaii 
of the world : thae» he fave to fire motioB and aedvitjr I to air, 
ticjty; we%ht and densi^ to matterjbe made air lighter thaa 
metal beavier tban earth, wood lees cohesive disB steel ; ha ordered 
the fhune to utend, stones to &n, plants to vqgalate ; maa» who was 
to be exposed to the action of so many diflerent beij^» and whoae 
frail life was neyertheless to be presenreA, was eadowed with the 
fecalty of sensatioiL By this fecohy, all action faartfol to his «iii- 
leoce gives bim a Reeling of pain and evil ; and every fiivorable ae» 
tion an impression of pleasore and happiness. By 
man, sometimes averted fitmi that which wooadi hm 
times allnred towards that whicfa soothes them, has been obliged lo 
cb^sh and p r c sc i 'v e his own life. Thus, self-love, the deiiie of 
happifacbS) aversion to 'pain, are the essential and primaiy kwe aoa- 
posed on mah by katuks hersetf ; the kws which the directmg 
power, whatever it be, has established fer bis g ov er nm ent, and vrhieh, 
like those of motion in the physical world, are the simple and froi^ 
ftd priociple of whatever happens in the moral world. 

Such then is the condition of man : on one side exposed to the ac- 
tion of the elements which sorround him, he is subject to mtaay m* 
evitable evils : and if in this decree Nature has been severe* on the 
other hand, jost and even indn]gent, she has not only leaqpered the 
eyiis with equivalent good, she has even enabled him to augment the 
good and alleviate the evil : she seems to say : ** Feeble work of my 
hands, t owe you nothing, and I give yoa life ; the world wherein I 
placed.ymi W9t not made fer you, yet I grant you the use of iC; yon 
witl find in it a mixture of good and evil ; it is fer yoa to difUqgnish 
them, and to direct your feotsteps in the paths of flovrers and thomi. 
"Bi the arbiter of your own lot ; I put your dostkty intoyour hands." 
-^Yes, man is made die artisan of bis own destiny ; it is he whohaa 
ahertmtely created the successes or reverses of his fertune i ai^ if, 
on a review of all the pains with which he has tormented his life, he 
finds reason to weep over his own weakness or imprudence, yst« 
considering the beginnings from wliich he set out, «d the height 
aftained, perhaps he has more reason to prsaune en hie a»wgth 
and fb pride himself on his genius. 
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CHAPTER YI 

THE PRnOTITE STATE OF MAN. 

At firat, formed naked both in body and mmd, man finnid hini«n>Bf^ 
thrown, as it \rere hy chance, on a confused and savage land; an or- 
plian, abandoned by the unknown power that produced him, be mw 
no supernatural beings at hand to vfain him of those wants which 
arise only from his senses, or to instruct him in those duties, which 
(^>ring only from his wants. Like to other animals, without expon- 
enoe of the past, without foresight of the friture, he wandered in the 
depth of the forest, guided onfy and governed by the afiections of hit 
nature ; by the pain of hunger, he was led to seek food, and provide 
for his subsistence ; by the inclemency of the air, he was mged to 
cover his body, and he made himdotbes ; by the attraction of a pow- 
erfrd pleasure, he approached a &Ilow being, and he perpetuated his 
race. 

Thus, the impressions which he received fit>m every olject, awa- 
kening his faculties, developed by degrees his understanding,^ and be- 
gan to instruct his profound ignorance; his wants excited industiyy 
dangers formed his courage; he learned to distinguish useful from 
noxious plants, to combat the elements, to pursue his pr^, to defend 
hi^ life ; and he thus alleviated its miseries. 

Thus, self-love, aversion to pain, ifae desire of happiness were the 
simple and powerful incentives which drew man from the savage and 
barbarous state in which nature had placed him ; and now wben his 
life is replete with enjoyments, when he may count every day by the 
comforts it brings, he may appland himself and say : *' It is I who 
have produced the bleasii^ that encompass me ; it is I who am the 
fabricator of my own felicity ; a safe dwelling, convenient dothiqg, 
whotesbme and abundant nouridunent, smiliqg fields, fertile hilk, 
populoos empires, all is my work ; without me, this eardi given up to 
disorder, would have been but a filthy fen, a savage forest, and a hid- 
eous desert." Yes, creative man; receive my homage! thou \- - 
measured the expanse of the heavens, calculated the volume of 
stars, arrested the lightning in its clouds, subdued seas and a^or 
wtiected all theelemeots. Ah ! how are so many suUinie eneif 
allied to so many errors ! 
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CHAPTEK Vn. 

nu^oirLEs or' soonnT 

' Wandxring in woods, and on tliebankg of rif«n, in porniit of 
game and iigh, the fint man, bewt with danger*, aHaiied by enemiea, 
tormented by hunger, by reptiltti. and raTenow beaat^ felt their own 
individoal weakness 5 and impelled by a common need of aafety and 
a recifirtMja! «ntimcnt of like evik, they united their reaom^es and 
theii' strength ; and when one incanred a danger, many aidwl and re- 
lieved hhn; when one wanted snfavistence, another thared his pr^ 
wiiji him; thus men associated to secure their exiMenoe, to ailment 
their powers, to protect their eajoymentB ; and lelf-kTe became the 
principle of society. 

Instructed afterwards by die experience of Tarious and repeated 
feccideats, by the fatigues of a wandering life, by the distrans of fi«. 
qnent scarcity, men reasoned with themselves, and said : " Wlq 
weary ourselves in search' of the scattered ifhiits which a porsimont 
ous soil affords 1 why exhafMt oarselves in pursuiiy prey which ehidea 
lis in the woods or waterti' why noteollMt nder^v hands the ani- 
mals that nourish us 1 why not apply oqr cares to multiply and pre- 
eerve them ? We will feed ^n their increase^be ck)died in their skins, 
and live exempt from the fetigues of the day, and solicitude for the 
morrow.'* And men, aiding one another^ seized the nimble goat, 
the timid sheep; they tamed the patient camel, the ferocious ball; the 
impetuous horse ; and, applauding their own industry, they sat down 
in the joy of their souls, and began to taste repose and comlbft ; and 
self-love, the principle of all reasoning, became the instigator to every 
ttrt, and every enjoyment. 

When men could thus pass th^r days in leisure, and the oonta^nni- 
cation of their ideas, they began to contempbte the earth, the heavens, 
and their own existence, as objects of curiosity and reflection; they 
remarked the course of the seasons, the action 'of the elements, the 
propeitiea of fruits and plants, and applied their diooghtsto the mtii- 
tiplication of their enjoyments. And in some countries, having ob-> 
served diat certain seeds eoBtrined a wholesoma Booridhawnt in « 
small Tohmie, «ooT8inent lor traiis|Mtttte» nd jiniirwiluu/ilMj 
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iiiutatedlhc proceM oTiirtiire } tl-V confided to 
and wli«4 which-imihiplied ao i» to mwet jheit mott wiigaiiie 
hopesj and having found die meaiui of obtaining within a mniU 
con^, and without f*moval. plentifol «.teigt«ice and durable 
lito^thcy prepared for thcmeelvee fixed habitations; they oon- 
•tmctLl houses. Tillages and towns; fonned societies and nations? 
and self-love produced aU the developements of genius and of power. 
Thus,by the soleaid of hisfeculties,nuui has been aUetoraMe 
himself to the artonishing height of his present fortone. Too^W 
if observing scrupulously the law of his being, he had feithfidly ful- 
filled its only and true olgect ! But, by a fata! imprudence, sometiae. 
mistaking, someUmes transgressing its limits, he has launched forth 
into a labyrinth of errors and misfortunes; and self-bve,^ sometimen 
TOini]^, «>roetime8 Wind, becwne an abundant source of calamities 



CHAPTER Tin. 

0OUBGE OF TtB fiVILS OP SOCIBTIW 

In truth, scarcely were the fiw5ulties of men developed, when in- 
yeigled by the attracti^ of objects which gratify the senses, they 
gave themselves ih> *<> inonlinate desires. The sweet sensaaoas 
which NATURE had attadied to their real wants, to endear to them 
their existence, no longer sfctisM them : not content with the fruits 
ofleced by the earth, or produced by industiy, th^ wished to acca. 
loahite enjoyments, and coteted tho«, possessed Iv tteirfeltow 
and the smmg nian rose up against 4« feeble, to take ir«^ 
nrofit of his labor: the feebVs invoked another feeble one to repel 
STviolence; and two strong ones then said : " Y^^y/f^^^Z 
Klvei^to prtMiuce ei*>yments which we may find »» ^J**"*" ^^ 
the weaki Letus joinand despoil them; they shall Ubor for us, 
and we win enjoy without labor.; ^ ^ ^« ^^^^^ 
nmxBssion, and.the weak for resistance, men mutually afflicted each 
^^.^^ «*d fetal discord spread over the earth, in 
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dw^pMnoai, afl^omiiig a tbooMBdoew Cbmif, have uswt 
ceased to generaiie a continaed vriet of cahmiUct. % 

Thui the Hune self-kyve which, moderate and prvdent, was a prin- 
ciple of hap|>iiieM and periectHMi, becoming blind and dieordinate, 
was transfonned into a corrupting poison : and cupidity, ofiqiring and 
companion uf ignorance, became tiie cause of all the erils wfaichhava 
desolated the earth. 

- Ye8» loHOBANeE and Cupiditt f diese are the twm sources ci 
all that tomienU the existence of man ! biassed by these mto false 
ideas of happiness, he has mistaken or infringed the laws of nature 
in his own relations with external objects, and injuring his existence, 
he has violated individual morality ; shutting throi^ these ^ heart 
to' compassion, and his mind to justice, he has p ersec u ted and afflic- 
ted his equal, and violated social morali^. Thmqgh ^omnanee and 
cupidity man has armed against man, family against fionily, tribe 
against tribe, and the earth u( become a theatre of blood, of discoid 
and of rapine ; by ignorance and cupidity, a secret war, fermenting 
in the boecmi of every State, has separated citiaeB from citiien ; and 
the same society is constitnted of o ppt ^ess ors and oppressed, of mas- 
ters and slaves : fay these, the heads of a nation, sometimes nisolent 
and audacious, hav^ forged its chains within its own bowels, and 
mercenary avarice has founded political despotism : sometimes, hypo- 
critical and deceitful, they have called from heaven a lyiqg power, 
and a sacrilegious yoke ; and credoknis cupidity has Ibunded religiouB 
despotism ; by these in fine have been perverted the ideas of good and 
evil, just and unjust, vice and vntne ; md nations have wandeied in 
a labyrinth of errors and cahunities.-tThe copidity of nmn, and his 
ignorance ; — ^These are the evil genii that have laid waste the earth ! 
These are the decrees offale which have overthrown enpires! These 
are the celestial anathemas whidi have smitten these waUp once so 
glorious, and converted the splendor of apopuloos city intoa scrfitode 
of mourning and of ruins ! — But as in the bofom of man have sprung 
all the evils which afflict his life, then also he is to seek and to Am] 
a Remedy for themi 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OEIGIN OF GOVllBNMENTS AND hAWQ 

Ih (act, the period soon arrived when ipen, tired of the evils they 
oocasioned each other, bc|[aii to sigh for p^ce ; and reflecting on the 
nature of their misfortunes^ they said : " We motually injure each 
other by our passions; and from a desire to gni6p everything, we in 
reality possess nothing ; what one seizes to-day another robs to-mor- 
row, and our oqpidi^ireaets upon ourselves. Let us establish arbi- 
•trators to judge our claims, and settle our differences. When the 
sUt>ng rises up against the weak, the arbitrator shall restrain him, 
and dispose of our force to siqvpress violence; aad the life and prop- 
erty of each shaU be undet the guarantee and protection of all, and 
all diall ei\|oy the blessings of nature, f* 

Conventions were thus formed in society, sometimes express, some- 
times tacit, which became the rule of the actions of individuals, the 
measure of their rights, the law of their reciprocal relations; and 
persons were appointed to superintend their observance, and to these 
the people confided the balance of rights, and the sword to punish 
transgressions* 

Then was established among individuals a happy equilibrium of 
force and action, which constituted the common security. The name 
of equity and of justice was recognised and revered over the earth ; 
eviiry man, assured of eqjoying in peace the fruits of his toil, exorted 
all the energies of his soul ; and industry, excited and maintained by 
the reality or the hope of ei^oyoient, devek^ped all the treasures of 
natuce and of art; tlie fields were covered with harvests, the vaDeys 
with fioeks, tlie hills, with fruits, the sea witlt vessels, and man was 
happy and powerful upon the earth. 

Thus did his own wisdom repair the disorder which his iapruden^ 
had occasioned ; and that wisdom was only the effect of his own or- 
ganisation. . It was to secure his own "enjoyments that lie respected 
those of others ; and cupidity found its corrective in all enlightened 
self-love. 

Thus the love of self, the moving pl-inciple of oipry individual, be- 
came the necessary basis of every association ; and on the obeenrance 
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of this natural law depended tbe £ite of nations. Have the fiKtitiona 
and conventional laws tended to that object and aocamiJiahed iti 
aim 1 Every man, impelled by a powerful instinct, has displayed all 
the faculties of his being-; and the sum of individual felicities has 
constituted the general felicity. Have these laws on the contrary 
Impeded the eflbit ot man towards his happiness Y His heart de|Mri- 
ved of its exciting |u>inciple, has kinguisbed in inaction, and from tbe 
discouragement of the indlvidoal has' proceeded the weakness of the 
state.. 

t Am self-^love, impetuous and iisproyident, is ever oiiging man agati^ 
bis eqoal, and coflsequently tends to dissolve society, tlw art of legw- 
latiA and die merit of admiaiatraton connsis in attempering the 
con6ict of- individual cupidities, in maintaining an effoilibrinm of 
powers, and seeuriag to every one his happiness, bt order that, ui the 
■shock of soeieQr against society, 9II the membo* ^y have a common 
interest in the preservation and defence of the pabKc weaL 

Therefore the internal spkodor and proaperity of empires, were 
owing to the equity of their laws and government ; and their relative 
external powers have been in proportion to the nomber of indlvkhi- 
ab interested, aAd to die degree of their iBterast in the public weal. 

,Oa the other hand, the mokiplication of men, by complicating their 
lelations, having rendered tbe precise limitation of thehr righu difi»- 
cuH i the perpetual p% of thehr passions haviay produced unforeseen 
incidents; their conventions having been vicious, inadequate or na- 
gatory ; in fine, the authors of tbe kiws having sometimes mistaken, 
sometiines dii^p^sed their ^l^jeds aaid4heir minisierB, instead of r&> 
Htcaini^ tlw oupifUty of. others^ having been borricd away by" their 
«itfp,y9\i,tk<m icausesihave introdilced dtserd^ and trouble into soet* 
,eties-j aftd vieiow law^-aad unjust governnfent^, the resliliof copidi^ 
iuvl ig^MMranee; have ctins^ <li* misfonunes of. nations^' And the' sab- 
-Vension of .9tate«* / ^ ■ . ■ -.^ 
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CHAPTER X. 

OBIfERAL CAUSES OJ^ THE PROBPEBITY OF ANC&NT 

STATES. 

Such, O youth -who aetkegi wisdom, have be^ the causes of revo- 
lution hi the ancient States of which thou contemplatest the ruins ! < 
To whatever spot I direct my view, to'whatever pferiod my thoughts 
recur, the same principles of gn^wth or destruction, df rise o#&]i, 
present themselves to my mind. J Wherever a people is powerful, or 
an empire prosperous, there the conventional laws are coftfonbable 
with the laws of nature : the government diere procones for its citi- 
zens a free use of their fiiculties, equU security for their penxms and 
proper^. If, cm dM9 contrary, an empire goes to ruin, or dissolves, 
it is because its laws have been vicious, or imperfect, or trodden un- 
der foot by a ccMmipt government. If the laws and government, at 
&Bt wise and just, degenerate afterwards, it is because the altema- 
ti(Hi of good and evil derives from the nature of die heart of man, the 
succession of hif propensities, his fHTogress in knowledge, and the 
combination of circumstances and evoats, as is proved by die history 
of the human species. # 

In the in&ncy of nations, when men yet lived in the forest, subject 
to die same* wants, i^idowed with the same faedties, all were nearly 
equal in strength ; and that equality was a circumstaooe highly advan-*' 
tageous itt the cx>biposition of society ; every individual thus ihidiag 
himself sufficiently indepoideiit of every odier, no one was the slave, 
and no one tbought of b^ng the mastei^ of another. Untaq|^t man 
knew neither servitude nor tyranny ; (umished with resources suffi- 
cient for his existence, he thought not of borrowing finom others. 
Owing nothing, exacting nothing, he judged the rights of others by 
his own, and acquired precise notions of justice ; ignorant, moreover, 
in the art of enjoyments, unable to produce more than his necessairks, 
possessing nothing superfluous, cupidity lay dormant ; or if exdited, 
man, attacked in his real wants, resisted it witheneiHy, and die very 
foresight of such resistance maintained a sahitary equilibrium. ' 

Thus original equality, without a compact, secured personal liber- 
ty, respect for property, morality and good order* Every man la* 
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honi bfkimKX wad for kkanir; and bk bMMrt bdi^ 
iraoderad not to fiimhte deinret : hk eqjoyaMti wvm hm but hii 
vantfl wen mtUArA ; and m iiidn%eMt 

abuodaaoe poputetion: tho artf developed 
extended^ aod tbe euth, ooivend with 
divided into diflerant domsins. 

The felatioM of men becorting eoinplicaled, the intenud enkr d • 
focietieewM more difficult to maintain. Time and iadnMy havi^f 
created affluence, cupidity became mora vigilantt and b e c ea w equa^ 
ity» practicable amoqg indtridnab, coold not fobeiat aiMMf fiunilief, 
thQ natural equilibrium waa broken : it became nncawary la anbiti- 
tute M. iactituHU eq^ilibriiun in ita place ; to appoiaft mien, to eetab* 
Ijah lawa ; and in the primitive inexperieaoe, it neoeanraljr heppened 
that tbeee Jawa^oocaiioned by cupidity, nmumed ita characMr ; bat 
dlAeient circoraetanaeB cioncarred to correct the dleorder, and impoea 
<m govemmeate the naceaei^ 4^beiqg juat. 

Stat^, in fiict, being weak at fint, and having fimgn eneniiea ta 
fear, the chiefir found it their intereat, not to oppreaa their aulgeeia ; 
fat, by leaaening the confidence of the citiaena in their government* 
tfaey would diminiah their meana of reaiatanoe ; they would &ciUtate 
foreign invaaioOir u^* ^ auperllnoua ei^oymarta, ea dnn ge r Aeir very 
exiatence. 

In the interior, the charactei* of the people waa npi^gnant ta 
tyranny ; men had contracted too long habtea of independence; they 
had too few wanta, and too great a conarioiiMeei of 4^ awn 
stxeqgth. 

Statea beiiy of email exlBM, it was ditiealt todivide their citiaeoi 

BO aa to oppreaa aome by meaiia of othera : their commrnijcaliona were 

too eaay« and their mtereata too aimple and evident. Bendea, every 

- nuui being at once profi^ietor and cultivator, no one waa indaoed to 

eeil himself, and the despot could find no meroenaciea. 

If diaaeaaicwia aroee, they were between femily and femily, faction 
and fectioo, and they intereeted a great nmnber) the trooblea indeed 
were warmer, but fears firom abroad paci&iddiBOoni: ifthe<]ppreaamn 
of a partf prevailed, the earth being atill nooeoupied,aad nian,ati]l in 
a state of simplicity, finding everywhere the aame advantagea, die 
iigured party emigrated, and canied eUnwhere their indqMndenoe. 

The ancient Statea then eqjoyed within dmnaelvea numerona meana 
of prosperity. end power ; every man finding his own well-being in 
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lh% oomdtaHbB of lus cooBtfy^ took a lively inHevest in its pranrva- 
tioo ; if a atnuiyer atlaclced ity haviag to defend bi& field, his hotue^ 
lie earned inte cbftbat^tdl theaninionty of a penronai qoarrel^ add 
devoted to his own hiter«ts, he was devoted to his doontry^ 

A»'every acttott useAil to the poblro, attracted its esteein and gra- 
titnde, every one was eager tcT be usefiri, and aelf-lbfve multiplied lal- 
eots and civic virtues. * ' 

Every ckjzea ooutribating ecpiaBy by liis goods and bis person, 
Itfmies and fmicls were inexhaustible, and nations displayed Ibrttrida- 
ble masses- of powen . 

Hie earth heiilg (he, and its possession seoaiie and easy, tv&y 
man was a proprietor ; and the divisron of property preserved mdr- 
als, and rendierbd hiSKary impossible. 

Evtry one «idtiTatiilg»1br himself, eidfore was more activte, pro^ 
duc6 taom abundaaK and uidxvidual opuleaee constituted pubHe 
wealth. 

The abundance of prodiioe rendering 8ubeis:6nce easy, population 
was rapid and mfineroitt, and States attadned quickly the term of 
their j^hiodf!. 

Productions increasing beyond consumption, the neeessity of com^ 
BkeMs was felt, and exchanges to^k place between people and peo- 
ple/ wfaieljaugmeMed theii* activity and reciprocal advantages. 

In fine, certain countries, at certain times, uniting the advant^es 
of good go!«emment with a position on the route of the most active 
cvMaiion, ' thjay beOun^ eMporiuBcis of flotirishiVig commerce and 
iente of powerful domibatiota. ^And on the banks of the Nile and 
Mediterranean, of the Tygria and Euphrates, tljp accumulated riches 
of iiidiaaiKif of BMlt>pe. raised itt SifcoeAii^ s^k^nddi- ahiindr^me- 
tsopolisesi' ':•■■ ...'■.(♦''<■: 

/ The#i>ple, gpwrttig'ridi, djiplfed Aeifsttpferfluity 'to works' of 
eoiiiDonii^pubUc iwe$ asid this was, in eveifState, tiie ejioch of 
those works, wtui^egrayftteur astbhishes thftiiiittid; of those WeHs of 
Tyre^W ihese dykest^f theSa^hrates,' df those subtterraneari conduits 
isf MediA,* d thoas!ft»tyets6st»f the decjert, of thoM» aqcfeduets yjf 
Pahnyr^ of: those tempite, thoap^'portioos.-^And such labors might 
be immense, widiout oppressii^ the nations, becsinse th^ were the 
dEect of an equal and common contribution of the force of men ani- 
mated and'firee. 

itl^r!^*^'^*.*^®^^?.^*^ my Travels into Syria, v. II,* and Now 
uesearciieB on ancient htetory,^ v. m . 
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Thus ancient States proapered, VecanM ^ir Meial inftitatidM 
were conformable to the true laws of nature, and ftecame imb en- 
joymg liberty andiiecurity for their peraom and their property, ootid 
dii^iay all the extent of their fiicdtioffy aD the e/tarf^ ef thmr adP 
love. 



CHAPTER XI: 

GENERAL CAUSES OF THE SEVOLUTIONB AND BUIM 

OF ANCIENT STATES. 

* 

CuriDiTT had nevertheletB excited among men a eonatanC and 
universal conflict, which inocflsandy prompting individuab and lo- 
^ietiee to reciprocal invasions, occasioned successiye revolotions, and : 
returning agitations. 

And first, in the savage and barbarous state of the first men, this 
inordinate and audacious cupidity produced rapine, violence, aanuH 
sination ; and retarded for a long time, the progress of civi l isa t i o n* 

When afterwards societies began to be formed, the eflect of bad 
habits, communicated to laws and governments, corrupted their in- 
stitutions and objects, and established arbitrary and factitious rights; 
whidi depraved the ideas of justice, and the morality of the people. 

Thus one man bemg stronger than another, their inequality, aa 
accident of nature, was taken for her law;* and the strong baring 
spared the weak whose life was in his power, arretted over his 
person an abusive right of proper^, and the slavery of indiriduab 
prepared the way for the slavery of nations. 

Because the head of a family could, exercise an absolute authority 
in his own house, he made his affections and desires the sole rule of 

* " Thus, one man being stronser than another, thehr inequality, an 
accident of nature, was taken for her law." Almost all the ancient phi- 
losophers and pdlticians hare laid it down as a principle that men are 
born unequal j that nature has created som^ tn be fiee and others to be 
slaves. These are the positive expressions of Aristotle in his Politics ; 
and of Plato, called the divine, doubtless in the same sense as the my- 
thological reveries which he promulgated. With all the people of anti- 
quity, the Gauls, the Romans, the Athenians, the richt of the strongest 
was the right of nations ; and ftom the same principle are derivea all 
politica* disorders and public national crimes. 
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Ihb oonduet : he gave ov xeiiimed his goods without equality, wklioaC 
Hwtice, and paternal despotism laid the foundatioo of despotism iit 
goveramvit.* Ajid in societies fMrmed oa suck fouiidatioDB, when 
-Ifineaad Ubor had developed riefaes, copidity, restrained by the1a#8, 
became more artful, but not less active. Under the mask of utti<Mk 
and oivil peace, it fomented, in the bosom of every State, an intes- 
tine war, in wliich the citizens^ divided into contending corps of 
professions, classes and families, unremittingly struggled to appropri- 
ate to themselves, under the name of supreme power, the ability of 
pkmderii^ everything and rendering everything subservient to the 
dictates cf their passiBts ; and this spirit (^encroachment, disguised 
under all possiUe forms, but always the same in its object and mo- 
tives, has been the perpetual scourge ofnaidom. 

Sometimes opposiqg the social compact, ar infringing that which 
already existed, it conunitted the inhabitants of a country to the tu- 
vmltooaB phock of all tlieir discords ; and States thus dissolved, aw^ 
reduceci to the condition of anarchy, were tormented by the passions 
ef all their members. 

Sometimes a nation, jealous of its liberty, having appointed agents 
to administer, these agents assumed to themselves the powers of 
fAtidk they were only the guardians : and employed the public trea»^ 
arai-in corrupting elections, gaining partisans, and dividing tlie peo- 
ple against itself. By these means, from being temporary they 
became perpetual ; frotn elective, hereditaiy : and the State agitated 
by ihe intrigues of the ambitious, by largesses from the rich and &c- 
tioQs, by the venality of the indolent poor, by the empiricism of ora- 
tors, by the boldness of perversity, and the weakness of the virtuous, 
was convulsed with all the inconveniences of democracy. 

In some countries, the chiefs, equal in strength and mutually fearing 
each other, formed impious pacts, ne&rions associations : and por- 
tioning out power, rank and honors, arrogated to themselves privi- 
leges and immunities : erected themselves into separate orders and 

* *' And paternal despotism laid the foundation of despotism in gov- 
ernment.'*' — What is a family ? an elemeiitary portion of that great tody 
called nation 'The sDlrit of this great body is but the sum of its frac- 
tions*, ad the manners of the fomOy are, so are the manners of the whole. 
The jrreat vices of Asia are, 1, paternal despotism ; S, polygamy, which 
demoralizes the entire family, and which, among kings and princes, 
causes the massacre of the brothers at each succession, and ruins the 
people In appanages *, 3, the want of landed property, owing to the ty- 
rannical right usurped t» the despot; 4, the unequal portionina of chil- 
dren } 5, the abusive right of legacies : and 6, the exclusion of womea^ 
from the Inheritance. Change these laws, ud you change Asia 
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diftidct c hwca ; mited in endaving the people; end mder the Heme 
of aristoceicy , the S tate was tormented by the peatiooe of the weohfay 
and the great. 

In other countries, tendh^ by other means to die same object, sa* 
cred impostors have taken advantage of the credulity of the ignorant* 
In the gloom of their temples, behind the curtain of the altar, they 
made their gods act and speak, delivered oracles, woiiLed mhracieay 
mdered sacrifices, levied cffanngB, pre scr i b ed endowments, and, w^ 
der the names of theocracy and re%i<m, the States wore tormented 
by tber passions of the priests. 

Sometimes a natioa, weary of its dissensiom w of its tyrants, to 
lessen the sources of evil, submitted to a single master : bat, if it 
limited his powers, his sole aim was to enlarge them : if it left them 
indefinite, he abased the trust confided to him ; and, under the name 
of monarchy, the State was tormented by die passions of kings, and 
princes. 

Then the factions, availing themselves of the general discontent, 
flattered the people with the hope of a better master, dealt out gifts 
and promises, deposed the despot to take his place ; and dieir con- 
tests for the cniccession, or its partition, tormented the State with 
the disorders and devastations of civil war. 

' In fine, among these rivals, one more artful or more fortunate, 
gained the ascendency, and concentrated all power within himself: 
by a strange phenomenon, a single indivl^Uial mastered millions of 
his equals against their will or without their consent, and the art of 
tyranny was also the oflfspring of cupidity. In fact, observing the 
spirit of ^[otism which incessantly divides mafikind, the ambitioua 
man fomented it with dexterity ; flattered the vani^ of one, excited 
the jealousy of another, favored the avar»ce of this, inflamed the 
rsfentment of that, and irritated the passiomr q£ all, then, placing in 
opposition their interests and prejudices, he sowed divisions and 
hatreds, promised to the poor the spoils of the rich, to the rich the 
subjection of the poor, threatened one man by another, this class 
by that ; and insulating all by distrust, created hia strength by their 
weakness, and imposed the yoke of opinion, which they mutually 
rivetted on each other. With the army he levied contributions, and 
with contributions he disposed of the aimy ; lavishing wealth and 
office on these principlegB, he enchained a whole people in indtsso* 
liibie bonds, and they languished under the slow consumption of . 
despotism. 
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Thai did a iaine principle, vafying its action mider evety ponibb 
form, unrenlittingly attenuate the consietence of States, ^|J an eter- 
nal circle of vicissitudes flowed from an eternal circle of passions. 

And this con9tant spirit of egotijsm itnd usurpation produced two 
principal effects equally destructive : the one, a division and subdivi- 
sion of societies into their smallest fractions, inducing a debility which 
facilitated their dissolution ; the other, a persevering tendency to con- 
centrate power rn a single hand,* which, by a successive absorption 
of societies and States, was fatal to tlieir peace and social existence. 

l^us, as in a State, a party absorbed the nation, a family th^ 
party, and an individual Uie family ; so a moviement of absorption 
took plaee between State and Sts^, and exhibited on a larger scale 
in the political order, aO the particular evils of the civil order. Thus 
a state having subdued a state, held it in subjection in the form of 
a province ; luid two provinces, one of which had swallowed up the 
other, formed a kingdom : finally, two kingdoms being united by con- 
quest, gave birth to empires of gigantic size ; and in tliis conglomer- 
ation, tlie internal strength 'Of States, instead of increasing, dimin- 
ished ; and tlie condition of the people, instead of amelioraHng, be- 
came daily more irksome and wretched, from causes constantly derived 
from the nature of things. 

Because, in proportion as States increased in extent, their admin- 
istration becoming more difficult aud complicated, greater eneigies 
of power ^vere necessary to move such masses, and there was no 
longer any proportion between the duties of sovereigna and their 
ability to perform their duties : 

Because despots, feeling their weakness, feared whatever might 
develupc tlie strength of nations, and studied only how to enfeeble 
them: 

Because nations, divided by the prejudices of ignorance andhatred* 
seconded by the perversity of governments ; and availii^ themselves 
repiprocally of satellites, aggravated their mutual slavery- : 

* " The other, a persevering tendency to concentrate power in a sin- 
gle hand."— It is remarkable that this has in all instances been the con- 
stant progress of societies ; beginning with a state of anarchy or de- 
mocracy, that is with a great division of power, they have passed to 
aristocracy, and from aristocracy to monarchy ; does it not follow from 
this historical fact that those who constitute States under the democratic 
form, destine them to undergo all the intetvening troubles between that 
and monarchy : but It ehonld at the same time be proved that social ex- 
perience is already exhausted for the human race, and that this sponta- 
neous movement is not solely the effect of ignorance 
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more eaajjf cppteued the weak : 

Fiaa^; because in proportion ■■ Stalee wen cc mwiiiri >d> the 
people, deepoiled of their laws, of their nseges, aad of the goverMMali 
that suited themiiest, lost that spirit of penanal i c bn t iftc a ti oa with 
the gOTennoeBt iHiich gave them easiu. 

And despots, considering empires aa tibeir private AtmMimm^ and 
Ae people as their p top e i ty , abandoned dwmaehee to'de|andatioan 
and to all the lioentionsness of the most aibitniy anthu r iiy. 

And aU the strength and weakh of nationi ff«t« diverted to pri- 
vate expense and personal caprice; and kiqp, latigwed with gratii- 
cation, lannehed into all the exiravaganoes of a fi»titiooB and de- 
praved taste ; they most have gardens erected npon arcades, riven 
raised over moantains, fertile iiekls co n verted inlo haaDti for wild 
beasts, lakes scooped in dry lands, rocks efevatod in lakes, pakoes 
buik of marUe and porpbyiy, fhrniton of ffM. and diamonds. Un- 
der the cloak of religion, their pride fooaded temples, endowed n 
lent priests, built, for vain skeletons, extravagant tombs, i 
and pyramids ; * millions of hands wera employed in sterile labon ; 
and the luxury of princes, imitated by their parasites, and de e oend i n g 
step by step to the lowest ranks, became a general sooree of oomp- 
tion and impoverishment. 

And, in the insatiable thirst of enjoyment, the ordinary r eve mi e i 
no longer sufficing, they vrere aogmented ; the cultivator seeiqg his 
labors increase without retribution, was disheartened; the merchant 
despoiled, was disgusted with industry ; the nmkitnde condemived to 

« " Jlxtravagant tombs, maosoleoms and pvramids.**— Tbe learned 
Dupala could not be persuaded tbat tbe pyramids were tombs ; but be 
Bides the positive testimony of historians, read what Diodorassays oftbe 
religious and superBtitioos importance every Egyptian attached tobaild 
ing his eternal a welling, b. 1. 

During twenty yean, says Herodotus, a hundred thousand men labor 
ed every day to build the pyramid of the Egyptian Ung Cheops.~8up 
posing only three hundred days a year, on account of the sabbath, there 
will be 30 millions of dayswork ui a year, and 600 millions in twenty 
years : at 15 sous a day, this makes ^1^ ipnlioas of franks lotrt without 
any further benefit.— With this sum, if the king had shut the isthmus of 
Suez by a strong wall, like that of China, the destinies of Egypt might 
have been entirely changed. Foreini invasions would have been stop 
ped, prevented, and the Arabs of the desert would neither have conquered 
nor harassed tnat country.— Sterile laboiS ! how many millions lost in 
putting one stone npon another, under the form of temples and churches ! 
Alchymists convert stones into gold ; but archlteets change gold into 
stone. Wo to the kbigs (as well as subjecto) who Crust their porm to 
these two classes of empirics I 

5 
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•liiM ikMArtyf NiMMd dwir |#KV to.«a9le neMH^ 

productm adWitjr vanished. "^ 

Tbt W Bdigg oC tnei Tendering fends a birdensome possession, 
Ab paur proprietor abaadoned his fields or sokt it to the poweriiil; 
and ftrtena becHae eooeentraied in a few haads. AH the fews and 
institotions fevoring this aocanndatioBi the nation beeama divided 
into a ^^wp of indofent rich« and a multitode of meceenaiy poor. 
Thb fftopla were degraded with indifenoe, the great depralred with 
satiety, and tha number of those interested in the preservation of the 
State deeveasii^f its strength and existeaee became proportioaebly 
precarioQS. 

. Oa the other hand, enralatioa finding no ol^ect, scienoe no encour- 
agsmeqtj the mind sunk into profound ignorance. 

The administration being secret and mysterious, there existed no 
means of reform or amelioration ; the chie& governing by force or 
fraud, the. people viewed them as a faction of public enemies, and all 
harmony ceased between the governors and governed. 

All these vices having enervated the States of opulent Asia, the 
vagrant and indigent inhabitants of the adjacent deserts and moun- 
tains coveted the eiqoyments of the fertile plains ; and, urged by a 
cupidity common to all, attacked the^lisbed empires, and overturn- 
ed the thrones of their despots ; and these revohitions were rapid and 
easy, because the policy of tyrants had enervated the sul^ects, razed 
the fortresses, destroyed the warriors; and because the oppressed sub- 
jects remained without pmisonal interest, and the noercenary soldiers 
without courage. 

And hbrdibS of barbanans having reduced entire nations to slavery, 
the empunes formed of conquerors and conquered, united in their bo- 
som two ckunes essentially opposite and hostile. All the principles 
of socie^ were dissolved i there vras no longer any common interest, 
any pobUc spirit ; and there arose a distinction of casts and races, 
which iieduoed into a regular system the maintenance of disorder; 
and iMiiWirding ttk a man ^rras burih of this or that blood, he was bom 
a slave or a tyrant, property or proprietor. 

The of^ressors being less numerous than the oppressed, it was ne- 
cessary to perfect the science of oppression, in order to support this 
false equilibrium. The art of governing became the art of subjecting 
the many to the few. To enforce an obedience so contrary to instinct, 
the severest punishments were established ; and the cmelty of tha 
Itwft i^tedeMd manners atnicioai. Tbe diitindioa of perwas estab* 
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pttcred fixMn the smmUi, liad tiw ei i^po iwu a i in Malni4klk« with 
eachotber;aiidt)ieidn«of jviUotaBd ii^uiliet htdmkm$mmf 
foundatioa in the uiidqnftiptinf* 

Under flucb » /qflM»ai, tiie pcopb ftll ialo c^eetiea and dM^. 
jkja4 the tccideatp of natnre |i»v»| added t» the otiMr 0vili vliicn ■»• 
■ailed them, in the deipondenQf eaoied by 119 Bnaty iwhiwitiie, llMqr 
attriboted 4mx cauaee to euperior and bidden powen; wd 
tfaey saw tyrants cm earth, they fiuieied othen In heaven ; and 
fftition aggravated the ]ttisfiirt«nei|)|rii«tions. 

Hence originated &stil doolrinvs, gloomy 9ad nispnthvppie 1 
of religion, whic|i painted the gods nialigii«ii( wd enfMWi, lika their 
despots, ifan, toappeafethen^ oflbred q» thlMlfnlMof atthif 
eiyoymeots : he fnviroM higiself in pi?nrtionp, t»d iff^ned tbf 
l»w« of nature. QKfifi^f^hia p)9Miw«vtob9ariiiies,haf soAHiifp 
e^piatsonp,beeiK^VQiiredt9 )oin9p9iii» wdtoftl^iwe ths. knvitf 
■elf; b^ peivecuted his m/fm» hated his Ulb i ai|d • ffftf4«pyug f|Rd 
anti-eocial, morality plunged nations into the apathy of death. 

But provident nature having endowed the heart of man with fawx* 
haustiUe hope, when he found his desires of happiness all baAed on 
this earth, be pursued it into another world : l^ a sweet illusion ha 
created for himself another country, an asylum vHieie, fiur from ty* 
rants, he should recover the rights of his nature ; and thenee resulted 
new disorders : smitten wilb an imagiMTy wofid, man despised that 
of nature : for chimerical hopes, he neg^lected the reality. His lile 
began to appear a toilsome journey, a painful dream i his bot^ a 
prison, the obstacle to his fellbity ; and the earth, a place of exile and 
of pilgrimage, not worthy of culture. Then a holy indolence spread 
over the political world ; the fields were deserted, empires depopul^p 
ted, monumeots neglected and deserts multiplied ; ignorance, siiper- 
Btition and fenaticism combinii^^ their operations, overwhelmed the 
earth with devastation and niin. 

Thus agitated by their own passions, men, whether collectively or 
individually taken, always greedy and improvident, passing fromslar 
very to tyranny, -fi-om pride to servility, from presumption to despon- 
dency, have made themselves the perpetual instruments of their pwn 
misfortunes. 

These then are the principles, simple and natural, which regulated 
the destiny of ancient States ; by this regular juid connected serien of 
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emm Hid eftcts, they roM or M, in proportion as the phyaical 
laws of the hnman heart ^vere rtiapeeted or Tiolated ; and in the 
eoone of their aoooefliive duuiges, a hundred diiiaent nations, a him- 
dred empires, by tons hambled, elevated, conquered, OTerthrown, 
have rq)eated for the earth their instructive lessons.-— Yet these les- 
aons were lost for the generations which have followed f The disor- 
dsn of times past have reappeared hi the present age I The chieA 
of the natioDs have continued to walk in the paths of falsehood and 
tyranny 1 the peopk to wander m the darkness of superstition and 
ignorance! 

Since then, continued the Geuios, with new oollected eneiigy, smoe 
iSbib espwienoe of past ages is lost for the living, smoe the errors of 
pfogenitors have not instructed then: descendants, the ancient exam- 
ples are about to reappear ; the earth will see renewed the tremens 
dous scenes it has foi|^tten. New revohiticms will agitate nations 
and onpires ; powerful thrones' will be again overmrned, and torible 
catastrophes will teach mankind that the laws of nature and the pre^ 
e&ptB of wisdom and truth can never be infripged vrith impunity. 



CHAPTER XII. 

liEBBONS OF TIMES PAST lUBFSATED ON THE PKESENT 

Thvs spoke the Genius : strode with die justice and coherence of 
his discourse, assailed widi a crowd of ideas, repugnant to my hab- 
its, yet convincing to my reason, I remained absorbed in profound 
silence. — ^At length, while with serious and pensive mien, I kept my 
eyes fixed on Asia, suddenly in die north, on the shores of the Black 
sea and in the fields of the Krimea clouds of smoke and flame attrac- 
ted my attrition : they appeared to rise at the same time from all 
parts of the peninsula ; and passing by the isthmus into the continent, 
^diey ran, as if driven by a westerly wind, along the muddy lake of 
Axof, and disappeared in the grassy plains of Kouban ; and follow- 
ing more attentively the course of thtte clouds, I observed diat diey 
were preceded or fottowed fay swaims of moving creatures, vdiich» 
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like ants or grsusshoppen disturoed by the foot of a paasenger, agita* 
ted tfaemeelveB with vivacity : aometimes tbeae swarms appeared to 
advance and rtuh against each other ; and numbers, afier the con- 
cussion, remained motionless. — ^WliTle disquieted at this spectacle, I 
strained my sight to distinguish the objects : — ^Do you see, said the 
Genius, those flames which spread over the earth, and do yoo com- 
prehend tiieir causes and effects % — O Genius, I answered, I see 
those columns of flame and smoke, and somethji^ like insects ac- 
^ companying them; but when I can scarcely discern the great" mnssef 

• of cities and monuments, how should I discover such little creatorei 1 
only it dionld seem'that these insects mimic battles, (or they advance^ 
retreat, attack and pursue. — It is no mockery, said the GeniuSt 
th^se are real battles. — ^And what mad animalcules, said I, are those 
which destroy each other 1 beings of a day ! will they not perish soon 
enough T^— Then the Genius, again toudiing my si^t and hearii^. 
Look, said he, and hear. — Immediately directing jaaj sight towards 
the same objects : Ah ! wretches, cried I, oppressed with gtief, these 
columns of flame ! these insects ! O Genius, they are men, these are 

' the ravages of war ! — ^These torrents o£ flame rise finom towns and 

• villages ! I see, the squadrons who kindle them, and who sword in 
hand overrun the country ; they drive before dkem crowds of old men^ 
women, and children, fugitive and desolate : I perceive other horse- 
men, who with shouldered lances, accompany and guide them. I 
even recognise them to be Tartars by their led borses, their kalpaks^ 
and tufts of hair : and doubtless diey who pursue, in triangular hats 
and green uniforms, are Muscovites — ^Ah ! I now comprehend, a war 
is kindled between the empire of the tsars and that of the saltans. 
<* Not yet,*' replied the Genius : " this is only a preHmlnaiy. These 
Tartars have been, and might still be troublesoio^ neighbours. The 
Muscovites are driving them off,, finding their eoimtry would, be a 
convenient extension of &eir own limits ; and as a prelude to another 
revolution, the throne of the Guerais is d^stroyed.^ 

And In feet', I saw the Rkssian standards floating over the Krimea : 
and soon after their flag waving on ibe Euidne. 

Meanwhile, at the cry of the flying Tairtars, the mussuknan «npii« 
was in commotion. *< They are driving off our briethren," cried tihe 
children of Mahomet : '* the pebple of the prophet are dutraged f infi- 
dels occup^ a consecrated land, and pro&ne the temples of Islamism. 
Let us arm ; let ns msb to combat, to atesgto the gloty of God and 

our omi camie*" 

5* 
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And a genoral movement of wa# took |>laoe in both empkw^ 
Armed men, provisbne, stores, and all the murderouit apparatus of 
beetle were everywhere assembled ; and the temples of both nations, 
faesic^ged by an immense mnkitude, presented a spectacle which fixed 
aB my attention* On one side, the Mussulmen assembled before 
their mosques, washed their hands and feet, pared their nails, and 
combed their beafds : then spreading carpets upon the ground, and 
turning towards the sooth, with their arms sometimes crossed and 
aometimes extended, they made genuflexions and prostrations, and 
recollecting the disasters of the late war, they exclaimed : ** God of 
mercy and clemency ! hast thou then abandoned thy finithfiil peoplel 
Hkmi who hast promised to thy .Prophet the empire over nations, and 
■tamped his religi<m by so many triumphs, doet thou deliver thy true 
believers to the sviroids of infidekl " . And the Imams and the SantoM 
■aid to Ibe people :" It is in chastisemigat of your sins. You eat 
pork, you drink wine ; you touch unclean things : God hath punidied 
you. Bo penance therefore, purify, repeat die profession of feith :* 
fast from the rising to the setting sun, give the tenth of your goods to 
the mosques: go to Mecca: and God will render you victorious.*' 
And the people, reooverii^ courage, uttered loud cries : Th6fe is hut 
one God, said thsy transpcnrted with fiiry, and Mahomet is his proph- 
et : cursed be the man who believeth not ! 

** God of mercy, grant us to exterminate these Christians : it Is 
for thy g^lory we fight, and our death is a martyrdom fer thy name.'* — 
And then, offering victims, they prepared fer battle. 

On the other side, the Russians, kneeling, said: '* Render thanks to 
GcmI, and celebrate his power; he hath strengthened our arm to humble 
hk enemies. Hear our prayen, O mercifiil God : to please thee, we 
will pass three da^ witWt eating either meat or eggs.. Grantast«> 
exterminate these impious Mahometans, and to overturn their empire ; 
to thee we wilt consecrate the tenth of our spoils ; to thee we will 
raise new temples.*' And the priests filled the c hurch es with a dond 
(Asmoke, and said to the people : " We p(ay fer jou j God aooqit- 
etli our incense, and blesseth our aims. Continue to fest and to.fight; 
ooofess to us your secret crimes ; give your vrealth to the Church : 
we will absolve you from your sins, and you dball die in a state oC 
grace." Aii4 th^ sprinkled water upon the people, distributed 
amoi^ them, as amulets and charms, smafl relicsi>f the dead; andthn 
people breathed nothing but war and slaughter. 

* There is Irat one Gtod, and Mskomet is his prepiiet^ 
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BUvftk with tbif oootnitiiig {Mcttve of tha mom ptmkm, and k> 
ttMBtiqg Uwir banefiil rnm > qm i ic it , I WM ooMldBnig how difcrit 
it would be for the coninoB jiii%e to oompljr witb tmdk ooalndielorf 
demandtj wJiaa the Geniuf, infamed with Mif«r, iidi|iioitf ly w 
cJaimeds 

" What acceBtf of inaduBM atrilo 117 MK what hlind and perwone 
detiriom dieonien the spirita of tht ■atioiii Y Bmnkf^mm pmytn, 
rise not from the earth I and yoa» oh Heawa, nyeet thair hoikide 
fowa and inpioua thaak^vinga I Dehidad laoitali I ia k thaa yoa 
re? ere the Divinity 1 Say, how riKNdd ha, whoai yoa oall yoar eooa* 
m»B iuther>noei«e the hoBMfe of his duldren BHvdiriqfeaa another 1 
Ya Ticton ! with what eye ■hould ha view yonr hands tutkiag m the 
blood he hai created 1 itnd what do joo expect, oh vanqoiriied, from 
anafniliag gronaa 1 Hath God the heart of a aMital, with 
ever ehanging 1 Is he, Uhe yon, imitated with fcagaanee or < 
•ion, with, wralh or repentance 1 What baaaaonoaption of thai 
soUune of beii^! Acoordiag to them, it %ookl oeaB that God, 
whimsical and capricioas, is irritated or appeased aa a BMn; that ha 
joves and hates alteniatriy ; that he poaishes or &vora; that, weak 
or wicked, he broods over hia hatred; that eontra^ictory or fiiHkdioas 
no iays snares to entmps that he panishes the evili lie permits : that 
he foresees birt hiaders not crimes; that, like a eompt jni%o» ha la 
bribed by oflerings; like aa ignorant deqiot, he nmkes hiws md ve- 
Yokes Aeitfl that, like a savage tyrant, he grants or i^waamns lavoia 
without reason, and can only be app e ased by ssrvility. , • . . Ah ! 
now I know the lying spirit of nmn I Contemplating the pieture he 
halfa drawn of the Divinity, No^ said I, it is net God who hath made 
man, but man who hath made God alkerhisown imoge; he hath giv- 
en him bis own mind, cfothsd him with his own propensities,4nerib- 

ed to him his own judgments And when in this medley he 

finds the contradiction of his own principles, affioctUig hypocritical hu- 
mility, he imputes weaknem to hb reason, and nnmes the absordities 
cihu own mind mysteries of God. 

<* He hath said : God is iranmtable, yet he offers prayers to change 
him. He hath pronounced him incomprdiensible, yet he is never 
without interpceteia. 

** Impostors have arisen on the earth who have called themselves 
the confidants of God, and who, erecting diemaelves into teachers of 
the people, have opened the ways of falsehood and iniquity : they 
have ascribed merit to practices indifferent or ridiculoos; they have 
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ffippofled a virtne in eertsui pcMtares^ ia promwoiciiis oertam wordi, 
artkalBtiB^ certain namee : Hiey have traaiformed into a crime the' 
eating of certain meatS) tlie- drinlcing of certtiin liquars, on one day' 
radier tiian oq, tuaadmr. The Jew woidd rather die than labor on 
tlie sabbath : the Persian would oidure suffocation, before hie would ' 
blew the £ra< with hit bnatb; the Ibdiaa pkiees mipreme'perfeiction 
io beBmearfl^ faiiBiMtf with cow dnng, and prfmonacnqf raysteriousty 
Aum ;* the Mafeenhoan believes he haa Expiated everyiiiing in wash* 
ing his bead and annsj'and dispates, awdrd in handy wliether the ab* ' 
lutioB should ooosmence at the efiiow or iiager ends yf the' Christian 
woald think hinuielf damned, were he to eat flesh instead of oulk or 
butter. • Oh iBublime doctrines ! Doctrines tn% from heaven ! Oh 
perfect morals, and worthy of martyrdom or^the apoetolate I I will • 
cross the s^ts Co teach these adn^inible hiws tathe sacvage people, to 
distant nations ; I witt say unto them, ChiUten of nature^ how I019 
will yott walk in die patliua of ignorance 1 bow k»'^ ^iU y<^ mistake 
the tnie pdnciples of UMAafity and religion 1 Gome and leain its les* 
sons from nations truly pioos and learned, in civilized countries : they 
will inform yon, how, to gratify God, you must in certain months df 
the yeaP|4angui8h ii» wh^e day witb hanger and thirst $ how yen 
may shed yomr neighbour's bkiod, and piarify yourself from it fay pro* 
fe0sions^<of foith and methodicat ablutions ; how you may stc^ his 
proi^eriy and be absolved on diaring.it with certain persons, who de- 
vote themsdves to ita consumption. • 

*< Sovereign ana invisible poww ^ the Univnae! mysterious 
mover of aatore I universal soul of beiqgs ! thon who art unknomi, 
yet revered by mortals under so many names ; being incom|Mrebensi- 
ble.and infinite ; God, who in the immensity of the heavens, disectest 
the movement of worlds, and peoplost the.abjrss of space with millions 
of 9U0S ; say, what do these hum^ ip^ects which my sight no longer 

^** Pronouncing mystetiously Anm.*'— This word, in signification, 
and neailjr in soand^ lesemUes the Aeuom (asvum) of tha JLatins, eter< 
nity, unbounded time. According to the Indians, mis word is tbe em- 
blem of the tripanite divinity ; A denotes Bnunah (the time past that 
created) U Vichenou ( tbe time present that prsseirves,) M, Chiven (the 
time future that sbail destroy.) - • 

t " Sliould commence at ttie elbow."— This is one of the grand points 
of schism between the partisans of Omar and those of aH. Suppose two 
Mahometans to meet on a journey and to accost each other with brother- 
Iv affection j the hour of prayer arrives, one begins his ablution at hhi 
fingers, the other at the elbow ynni instantly they are mortal enemies 
In other countries, if a man eats meat on one day latfaer than on aaother^j 
a cry of indisnation will be raised against him. By what nam» are we 
to call saeh mlUes 1 ' 

i 
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difeerni on the «arth, appmr in diy eyeY To thee win wt gnidiqg 
■tan in their orinta, wint an thote wormliiigi writhing themnhM 
in the dysti Of ^t^uit import to thy imniHiitty, their diatiMtiom 
of parties and asctB 1 And, of what coocem the Mibttetiea with which 
their folly toiments itietf t 

** And yon, credniooi men, show me the effect of your praccicei f 
In ao many centuries, during iHiidi you have been foUowiqg or altai^ 
Big thAi, what changes ha?% your prescriptions wrought in the kwi 
of natural Is the sun brighter 1 is the ooune of the seasons Tariedl 
Is the earth mere firuitfii] (nt its inhabitants more happy 1 K God is 
good, can your penances please him t If iniuiite, eaa your homage 
add to his glory 1 . If his decrees have been Ibnned on IbrMight of 
every circumstance,. can your prayers diange themi Answer, in- 
consistent men ! 

'* Ye conquerors c£ the earth, who pretend yon serve God, doth 
be need your aid t If he wishes to punish, hath he not earth-quakes, 
volcanoes, and tlnmder nt command 1 and cannot a mercifiil God 
correct without extermination 1 

« Ye MnsBufanen; if God cfaastiseth yoo for violating the five pre* 
oepts, how hath he raised up t^ Franks who ridicule them 1 If he 
govemetb the earth by the CkMran, on what principles did he judge 
befinre the days of the prophet, so many nations who drank wine, eat 
pcMrk, went not to Mecca, and whom he nevertheleai permitted to laise 
powerful empires 1 How did he judge the Sabeans of Nineveh and 
of Babylon; the Persian, worshipper of fire; the Greek and Roman 
idolaters ; the ancient kingdoms of the Nile, and your own ancestors 
tiie Arabians and Tartars 1 How doth he yet judge so many nations 
who deny, or know not your worship 1 The numerous casts of In- 
dians, the vast empire of the Chinese, the sabfe race of Africa, the 
islanders of the Ocean, the tribes of America 1 

** Presumptuous and ignorant men, who arrogate the earth to 
yourselves ! if God were to unite together all the generations past 
and present, what would be, in their Ocean, the sects, catting them- 
selves universal, of Christians and Musaulmeni What would be 
the judgments of his equal and common justice over the real univer- 
sality of mankind 1 Therein it is that your knowledge loseth itself 
in incoherent systems ; it is there that truth shines with evidence ; 
and there are ipani&sted the powerful and simple laws of nature awl 
reason : laws of a common and general mover ; of an inyxurtia] and 
just God« who aheds rain on a countryi without asking who is its 



Ifoplieti wiw rwwHh his pna to rfiin^ ftlifca on »ll Iht tsma of i 
911 tlw ^ite w cr th9 blaekf on the J«w, the Mniimiman» the Ghrift- 
tiim f«d the Idolater ; who rewetb the harveit wherever cultiiated 
with core ; who prospeEeth eveiy empire where juitke ia practised, 
where the'poweiful man is restrained, and the poor protected by the 
kiwB ; where the weiik live in safety, and every one eqjoys the rights 
given him by nature and a compact formed in juptioQ, 

<* Thoie are the principles if yfhk^ people are jiidged#thi« te 
the true religion which regiilat^s the destiny of empires, and which, 
O Ottqmans, has governed youra ! Interrogate yoqr aooestom, aek 
of them \fy what mean? th^ rose to greatness, vtrhen few, poor, and 
idoJateni, tbey came from the desertp of Tartaiy and encamped ia 
these fertile countries ^ adi if it yr^ by Islamism, tiU then unknown 
to them, that they conquered the Greeks and the Arabs ; or, by 
dieir courage, their prudences moderation, spirit of union, the true 
powers of the social stale. Then the Sultan himself dispensed JU9* 
tice, and maintained discipline; the prevaricating judge, the extor- 
tionate governor were punished, and the multitude lived at ease ; the 
cubivator wus protected from the rapine of the janissary, and the 
fields prospered ; the high roads were safe, and commerce poduced 
abundance. You were a band of plunderers, but just among your- 
f^Ives ; you subdued nations, but did not oppress them« Harassed 
by their own princes, tbey preferred being your tributaries* What 
matters it, said, the Christian, whether my master breaks or adoref 
images, if he rendei's justice to me 1 God will judge his doctrine in 
heaven. 

'* You were sober and hardy ; your enemies timid and effeminate^ 
you were expert in battle, your enemies unskilful ; your leaders ex- 
perienced, youf soldiers vrarlike, and obedient | boo^ excited ardor, 
bravery was rewarded ; cowardice and indiscipline punished ; and 
all the springs of the human heart were in action : thus you van- 
quished a hundred nations, and of a mass of conquered kingdom? 
compounded an immense empire. 

*' But other manners have eucceeded ; and in the reverses attend- 
ing them, the laws of nature have still exerted their force. After 
devouring your enemies, your cupidity, always insatiable, has reacted ' 
on itself, and, concentrated in your own bowels, has consumed you. 
Having become rich, yon have quarrelled for partition and eiyoy- 
ment ; and disorder arose in every class of society. The Sultan, in- 
toxicated with grandeur, has mistadcin the object of his tunctions ; 
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•odinthATieMerariiitrwypowvhftvs beeadaifsloiMd. MmHhi$ 
no ofattacle to hii appetitot, he hai become a depniTed being; weak 
and arrogant, he has kept the people ak>of, and the Toioe oCtbe peo* 
plehasnoloHgervMtnictedandgv^edhim. Igoorant, yet flattered, 
neglecting aU iDstruction, all ftudy, he has &llm into imbecility ; 
unfit ibr bwineM, he ha« thrown iti burden on hireliqga» and them 
ha^e deeeired him. . To gratify their own pamioos, they haTe atim- 
ukted and nonririied hie ; they have mnkiplied hie wanti } and hie 
enormoos laxuTy has eoneomed ev e i y thi ng} the frogal table, plain 
doathii^, and simple dwelling of hie anoeators no longer iu0leed ; to 
■apply hie pomp, earth and sea were exhausted ; the rarest fen 
were broqgfat from the poles; the most oostly tissoes from the equa- 
tor; he has deTooTed at a meal the tribute of »eity, and expended 
in a day the revenue' of a prormoe. He is amroimded widi an army 
of women, eabuchs^ and 'satellites* They tell hhn that liberality 
and munificence are the virtues of kings, and the treasures of tlw 
people have been delivered into the hands of flatterers ; in hnitation 
of their miister, his servaliti also nnist have t p l e ndid4ie nses, the most 
eoufuisite fortiitare, carpets embroidered at great cost, vases of gold 
and silver fbr the Tilest purposes, and all the rkhes of the emp're 
have been swallowed up in the Serai. 

" To supply this faiordinate lomlry, the skveT and women have 
sold their influence, and venali^ has introduced a general deprava* 
tion ; the favor of the sovereign has been sold to the viii^, and the 
vizier has sbki the empuv. The law has been eokl to the cadi, and 
the cadi has made isale of justice. The altar has been sold to the 
priest, and the priest has sold the kingdom of heaven ; nnd gold ob- 
taining everything) they sacrificed everything to obtain gold ; lor 
gold, the friend betrayed his friend ; the chihl, hie pArent ; the ser- 
vant, his master ; the wife, bar honor ; the merdian^ hht eonscienoe ; 
and good faith, morals, concord and strength vrere banished from 
the State. 

** The Pacha, who purchased die government of his province, con- 
sidered it as his farm, and pracdsed in it every species of extortion. 
He sold in turn the collection of the taxes, the command of the 
troops, the adminkrtration of the villages, and as every employ has 
been transient, rapine spread from rank to rank, has been greedy 
and precipitate. The revenue ofiicer has fleeced the merchant, and 
commerce was annihihited ; the aga has pluadnred the husbandman, 
tfnd cukctrs dtelined* The hibertf, deprived of hii stock, has leen 
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iwBble to low ; when the tax'^jatfaerer cane he was imabie to pi^) 
threatened with the bagtonado he was forced to borrow; money* 
from want of security, being locked up from circulation, bore an 
enormous interest, and the usury of the rich has aggravated tfaei mis- 
ery of the laborer. 

" When excessive drooghts and aocidoits of seasons have blasted 
the harvest, the government admitted no delay, no indotgence for 
the tax : and distress bearing hard on the vUlage, a part of its inhab- 
itants have taken refuge in the cities; and their faordens falling on 
those who remained, has completed their ruin, and depopulated the 
country. 

" If driven to extremity by tyranny sad outrage, the villages have 
revolted, the Padia rejoices : he wages war on them, assails their 
houses, pillages their jMroperty, carries off their stock ; and when the- 
fields have become a draert. What care I, says he, I go away to- 
morrow. 

*' The earth wanting laborers, the rains of heaven and over^wings 
of torrents have sti^fuated in marshes, and their putrid exhalations, 
in a warm climate, have caused epidonics, plagues, and diseases of 
all sorts ; .from wheiice have flowed additional di^pulation, penury 
and ruin. 

'* Oh, who can enmlierate all the calamines of ^^ranni^al gf^em- 
ment t^ ^"^ *-^ . .^ .^ ^ 

' ** Sometimes the Pachas make war on each other, and for their 
personal quarrels, the provinces of the same State are laid waste. 
Sometimes, fearing their inasters, they attempt independence, and 
draw 9n their subjects the diastisement of their revolt. Some- 
times, dreading their subjects, they call in and subsidize strangers, 
and to ensure their fideli^, set no bounds to their depredations. 
Here they persecute the rich and despoil them under &lse pretences : 
there thc^ suborn fiilse witnesses, and impose penahies for siqipositi- 
tious offences : everywhere they excite the hatred of parties, oiooor- 
age informations to obtain amercements, extort 'property, seize 
persons : and when dieir dmrtsightti avari<% has accunuhted into 
one mass all the riches of a country, dw government, under pretence 
of avenging tlie opp r essed people, takes to itself by an execrable per- 
fidy all their spoils with those <^the culprit, and sheds useless blood 
for a crjroe of which it is the acccmiplioe. 

*< Oh wretches, moparchs or ministers, who sport with the lives 
and fortunes of the people ! ■ Is it you who gave breath to man. 
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that you dare take it from hiiA 1 do yoa grte gro^pth to die planti of 
the earth, that you may waste theml do^yoa toil to fiiRow the field 1 
do yoQ endure die ardor of the son, and tlie tonnenta of thint, to 
reap the harvest or tliresh tlie Bheaf 1 do you watch like the riiepberd, 
in die noctiirnal dew 1 do you traverse deserts like the merchant 1 
Ah ! on beholding ti)e pride and cnielty of the powerful, I was tran-> 
sported with indignation, and have said in my ;srrath : Will there 
never arise on the earth men who will aTenge the people and punish 
. grants ! « handful of brigands devour the multitude, and the mnlti- 
tndesubmits to be devoured ! Qh! degenerate people, know yoa not 
your rights ! All authority is from you, all power is yoora. In vain 
kingH command you on the authority of God and of their lance ; sol- 
diers be still : if God supports the sultan, he needs nc^ your aid ; if 
his sword suffices, he wants not yours : let as see what he can do 
alone.— The soldiers grounded their arms ; and behold these masten 
of the world feeble as the meanest of their subjects ! People ! know 
that those who govern are your chiefs, not your masters ; your agents, 
not your owners ; diat they have no authority over jrou, but by you, 
and for you ; that your weakli is youn, and tli^ accountable for it ; 
that, kings or subjects, God has made all men equal ; and no mor- 
tal has a ri^it to oppress his fellow creature. 

** But this nation, and its chiefs have mistaken these hoty tmths. — 
Tliey must abide then the consequences of their blindness. — ^The de- 
cree is past ; the day approaches when this colossus of power shall 
be crushed and crumbled under its own mftss : yes, I swear by the 
ruins of so many empires destroyed ! the empire of the crescent shall 
share the fate of the despotism it imitated. A nation of strangers ' 
shall drive the sultan from his metropolis ; the throne of Orkhan sbaK 
be overturned, the last slioot of his tnmk shall be broken off; and 
the horde of Oguzians,* deprived of their chidf, shall disperse like 
that of die Nogais ; in this dissolution, the people of the empire, ' 
leosened from the yoke which united them, shall resume their ancient 
distinctions, and a general anarchy shall follow as happened iu the 
empire of the Sophis, until there shall arise among the Arabians, 
Armenians, or Greeks, legislators who may compose new States^ — 
Oh ! if there were on earth men profound and bold ! what elements 
of grandeur and glory ! — ^But already the hour of destiny approaches. 

* " Tlfe horde of Ognzians.^-^Before the Turks took the name of their 
chiefs Othman Ist. they bore that of Oguzians ; and it was under this ap- 
pellation that they were driven out of Tartarv by Gengiz, and came 
from the borders of the Gihoun to settle in Anadolt. 

6 
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l%»ery of war itrjkes my ear, and the catastrophe begins. In Tain 
tile sultan leads forth Ins armies ; his ignorant warriors are beaten 
and dispersed : in vaui he calk his subjects; their h<»u-ts are ice ; it 
is written, say they, wliat matters who is owe master 1 we caumt 
lose by the ohai^. In vain the true belicTers invoke heaven and 
the prophet : the prophet is dead, and relentl&s heaven answers : 
'Cease to invoke me; you have caused ^ur own misfortunes, core 
them yourselves. Nature has established laws, your part is to ob^ 
them ; (Ateeanre, reason, and profit by experience. It is the folly of 
man which ruins him, let his wisdom save him. The people are ig- 
norant, let them acquire instruction ; their diie& are wicked, let 
them correct and anmui, for sudi is nature's decree :* since the 
evils of society spring from cupidity and igncHranoe, men.will never 
cease to be pexBecuted, till they become enlightened and wise ; till 
they 'practise justice, founded on a knowledge of theur illations and 
of the laws of theu' organization.' 



-» 



. CHAPTER Xra. 

WILL THE HUMAN RACE IMPROVE? ^ 

Af these words, oppressed with the painful sentiment with which 
their severity overwhelmed me : ** Wo to the nations !** cried I, burst* 
ing into tears, " wo to myself! Ah ! now it is that I despair of the 
happiness of man. Since his miseries proceed from his heart, since 
he himself must apply the remedy, wo forever to his existence f 
Who, indeed, will ever be able to restrain the 'lust of wealth in the 
strong and powerful ! Who can Enlighten the ignorance of die weak 1 
Who can teach the multitude to know their rights, and forte their 
chiefi) to perform their duties ? Thus, the race of man is always 
doomed to suffer ! Thus, the individual will not cease to opfH'ess 
the individual, a nation to attack a nation, and days of proq^ity, 
of g\'>ry, for these r^ions, shall never return. Alas ! conquerors 
will come ; they will drive out the oppressors and fix themselves in 
their place ; but, inheriting their power, they will inherit their ra- 
pacity ) and the eai-^h will have clianged tyrants, but not the tyranny. 
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Then torning to ^ GeDtui : ** O Genhis f said I, despair has mnk 
into my aaek: knovrnig the nature of man, the p er vwi t y of tfidae who 
govern, and the deAMoemiBBt of the governed, have disgusted me widi 
life ; and since there is no choice but to be the aocomplioe or the- 
victim of oppression, what remains to the man of virtue but to join 
his ashes to those of the tcwob !" 

TheOenius fixing on me a look of severity mixed with compasiioD>* 
replied after a few moments silence : ** Does virtue then constst in 
dying 1 Hie wicked man is indefatigable in consmnmating his crime^ 
and the jost is discouraged from doing go6d at the first obstacle ha 
meets ! — ^But such is the heart of man ; s ucce s s intoxicates him with 
confidence, a reverse overturns and confounds him : always givoi up to 
the sensation of ^ moment, he never judges things by their nature^ 
but by the impulse of passion. Mortal, who despairest of the human 
race, on what profi>und combinations c^fiicts and c^ reasoning hast thou 
established tliy conclusion 1 Hast thou scrutinized the organisation 
of sensible beings, to determine with precision whether the' instinc- 
tive force which moves them on to happiness is essentially weaker 
than that which repels them fitim it ? or, embracing in one glance the 
history of the species, and ju(%ing the future by the past, hast thou 
shown that all improvement is impossible 1 Say ! has human fK>cie- 
ty, since its origin, made no progress towards knowledge and a bet- 
ter state 1 Are men still in their forests, destitute of everything, 
ignorant, etnpid, and ferocious ? Are all the nations still 4n that age 
when nothing was seen upon the globe, but brutal robbers and bru- 
tal slaves 1 If at any time, in any place, individuals have ameliorat- 
ed, why shall not the whole mass ameliorate t- If partial societies 
have improved, what shall hinder the in^rovement of society in 
general ? And if the first obstacles are overcome, why should the 
others be insurmountable 1 

'* Are yon of opinion that the human race is degenerating 1 Guard 
against the illusion and tlie paradoxes of the misanthrope : man 
tlissatisfied with the present, ascribes to tlie past a perfection which 
never existed, and which only server to cover bis chagrin. He 
p*aises the dead out of hatred to the livings and beats the children 
with the bones of their fathers. 

" To prove tlifs pretended retrograde progress from perfection, we 
must contradict the testimony of reason and of fact ; and if the facts 
of history are in any measure uncertain, we must ccmtradict the liv- 
ing fact of man's oi^ganixiitioD; we vast prove that be is bom with 
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the enliglileBed oae of hu senses; that widiont experience he eaii 
distinguish aliment fiom poison ; that the child is wiser than the old 

> man; that the blind walks with more safety than the clearsighted; 
that the civilisBed man is more miseraUe than the cannibal ; in a wcArd, 
that there is no ascending scale in experience and instruction. 

" Young man, believe the voice of tombs, and the testimony of 
monumeqM* aome countries have doubtless &Uen from what they 
were at certain epochs ; but if we weigh the wisdom and happiness 
of their inhabitants, even in tfiose times, we shall fiid more of splen- 
dor than of reality in their gloi^ ; we shall find,^ in the most celebrated 
of ancient States, enormous vices and cruel abnsep, Ae true causes 
of their decay ; we shall find in general that the principles of govern- 
raent were atrocious i that insolent robberies, barbarous wars, and 
implacable liatreds were raging from nation to nation ;* that natural 

. right was unknown ; that morality was perverted by senseless fanati- 
cism and deplorable superstition ; that a dream, a vision, an oracle 
were constantly tlie cayses of vast commotions : perhaps the nations 
are not yet entirely cured of all these evils ; but their intensity at least 
Is diminished, and the experience of the past has not been^ wholly lost. 

^ For the last three centuries, especially, knowledge has increased and 
been extended; civilisation, iavored by happy cu'cumstances, Nto 

' made a considerable proaress, inconveniences and abuses have even 
turned to its advantage ^lor if States have been too much extended 
by conquest, the people^ by uniting under the same yoke, have lost 
the spirit of estrai^ement and division which made them all enemies 
one to the other : if the powers of government have been mere con- 
ceutriated, there has been more system and harmony in their exercise : 
if wars have become more extensive in the mass, they are less bloody 
in the detail : if men have gone to battle with less personalis, less 
energy, their struggles have been less sanguinary and less ferocious, 

' they have been less free, but less turbulent, more effeminate but more 
pacific. - Despotism itself has rendered them some service; for if 
governments have been more absolute, they have been more quiet and 
less tempestuous ; If tlirones have become a property and hereditary, 
they have excited less dissensions, and the people have suffered fewer 
convulsions ; finally, if tlie d^sqsots, jealous and mysterious, have in* 
terdicted all knowledge of their administration, all concurrence in 

r 

* " Implacable hstreds were rasing from nation to nation."~Read the 
history of the wan of Rome Ana Carthase. of Sparta and Messina, of 
Athens and Syracuse, of the Hebrews ana the Phenicians : yet these are 
- the nations which antiquity celebrates as being most polished t 
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A> BM BWi gam e wt of pAUke «ittini, the pMrioni of mai, tewftatidt 
iron polhics^'bave attended to the arts, and the iCMicet of niitiiM, 
and dife q>here of ideM m every direction has been enlargod : man, 
devoted to abstract Btudiee, h&i- beller naderstood his piftce in the 
•yvcem of batnre, and Jiis rehtions in Mciety ; prineiplee have beea 
better diecnBied, &ial oaoMS better expiainctl, knowle<%e more ex- 
tttded, ittdi^iiato better inttnicteid, mannerB more socia!, aid Kft 
■tore happy ^fae speciee at iaige, espeeiaHy in oertam eoontries, hai 
gained oDneiderabJ^ ; aiid thitf ameKoratiOB eaao6t bat inereme in 
latvey beoauM it* twopnoctpal obetaries, thoae el«n tvfaieh, tiK tfam, ' 
haArwdtred it so aioi^ and aonaetiniei retrograde, tlie difieahy ot 
tnuBiBitting ideas aod i^comminioatii^ thftm ntpidly, have been at , 
last removed./ 

.■^'^ Indeed, iiiiiaMg-the^iateSeaite, eaeh eanCon, each cify, having a 
peculiar language, the consequence was favorable to ignorance and 
enarphy. There wM ne fkunauinicaliioa ef ideas, no paitieipation 
of discoveries, no faariiioay of intenats or Of wHls^ no unity of actiod 
or desiga-:: besides tliooniy neuns ef (nuMonttii^ Mid of lyropagatiug 
ideas being, that of speeeh^ fugttivoafid liaaiedj and that of writing, 
MtLleus .of execatioo, expensive aad eeatoe, the conseqaeooe was a 
hiniienuice of pre:3ent instmctfon, loss of experienoe from one gener« 
«tion to aaothert InstHbility, rstrogcadatieB of knowledge %nd a per- 
petuity of confiision.aad duUhodd^ 

^But ioi the aiodeni woHd^ especially in . Eioropey great nations 
hsivtog allied ^bemielves in itaqgwige,iuKl establodied viust eomamni* 
4ieft of opini^aos the minds of asen .are assinnhMed, knd their affee* 
tions expanded ; thore -is a sympatic oi opinion and an unity\>f ae» 
ijioQ : tliei^Htbat {giftiiof . heavenly ganaas^ the Wy art of/ Frihtihg, , 
h^yif^ fiuvjisMlho oeaoji -of CQtittlanioatiBg 'A an- inaianc dw: same ^ 
iKie9i^tp,iBi]lioM>iaf,m«9i»;^,Qf^6x<iag itimii diaiable.mluiaerv beyodd 
tibo, ipew^r, vf."^9praiits JR) arrest: or-amiilHlatev -tbeeomase a mass of 
progreapivo .Ja^traotioo^ a« eapmylia^tatmotipbere of sciance^ which 
jtifafKW poij (uiwti ag^ WaoUd ametiOrailioAj This 'amelioratioq 4s 4 
JliQcepsajry- ofi6Bct<otf>die Ibsm of aatore }«ibr'by thetlaw of seniibi)ity» 
{l&t^,a«; jjwineib^itendflibtMnder hftosei^hafipy.as-die flame td noitnt^ 
the stone to descend, or the water to find its level.' His obstacle is 
his igooranoe, which 4nis]eads him in the means, and< deceives him 
m causes and effects. He will enlighten biaMelf by-expcrieace, go ^ 
irigbt. by diq| of anrors, grow wise and good betanse it is his interart 
to-be so; and in ft Datioo, ideas being oommaaicatedy whole- claawi 
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will gain kitdnKtioB j MMBee will beoone a % jigw pOHMiioiiy aad 
all mea wiU iuMW what are the principleB of indivkkial faappinw 
and of public proapertty; they wHl know the lelatioiis they hear to. 
■ociety, their dutieg and their rights; they will learn to giiacd against 
the ilhiBione of the lost of gain ; they will perceive that morality ia 
a 'pfaysioai science; composed indeed of elements complicated in tbdr 
oper^on, but simple and invariable in their namre, since they am 
only the elements of the oiiganization of man./ They will see the 
propriety of being moderate paA just, beeaiwe in that is found the 
advantage and secority of each; they will perceive that the wish to 
eigoy at th6 expense of another is a &lse calculation of ignorance* 
because it gives rise to reprisal, haired and veiq;aaB0et» and that dis* 
honesty is the never fiUlin^ oflspring of folly. 

« Individuals will fisel that private hnppiikos is allied to pidiiie 
good: 

« The weak, that instead of dividii^ their Jtterests, they oqgfaHtt 
unite tNem, because equality constitutes their fiiree. 

« The rich, that the measure of oyoyment is bounded by the cohp 
stitutioft of the ovgaivi, and that lassitude folbwa sataety; 

** The poor, that the employment of time, and ^ peaee of tfaa 
heart, oompose the highest happinem of man. 

« And piAkKe opinion, reaching kings on their (faroaes, wfll feree 
them to confine themselves witliin the limite of regular authority. 

<' Even chance itself, serving the caase of nations, wiH sometimea 
give them feeNe cbi^, who, from w e akness , wiU sulSer theov to ba- 
come free ; and sometime enlis^ttened ehiels, who froaa a prindpla 
of virtue will free them. 

** And when, nations, free and enUgfatamedy shall b^oona like gveat 
ittdividaftk, the whole species wiU have the same frMiiHties as partio*> 
alar portions have now : thei communication of knowledge will extend 
from t>ae to another^aad reach die whote. By the law of imitation^ 
llie example of one people wiII.Im followed by otfaen, who will adopt 
ks spirit and ite laws. Even despots, perceiving that they can tts 
longer maintein their autholrity without justice iemd beneficence, wtt 
sofiai their sway from natesnty, from rWalship; andcivilisatiea wffl 
become rniiversal. ^ 

" There wiU be esteUished among the sevei|d nations an equilib- 
rium of .force, -which, restraining them all vrithia the bounds of a just 
respect for their reciprocal rights, shall put an end to tkebaHbarouB 
practice of war, and submit their disputes to civil arbitration \ tha 
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hamaatmoe will become one great lociety, one indiTidua] fiimiljr, gor- 
erned by the same ipirH, by eotmnonliwB, and enjoying all the hap- 
pinew of wbidi their nature ia sotceptible. 

" Doubtless thie'grcat work will be long accompKflhing, becann the 
Mine moTement niiiet be given to an immenn body ; the sane leaven 
nnist aarimilate an mormoiM man of heterogeneoae part* ; but thia 
movement abaS be effeeted ; iti presages are already to be seen. 
Already the great society, aswiming in ita coarse the saw duuraetera 
as partial societies have done, is evidently tending to a like resnk. 
At first discomiected in all its parts, it«aw its membem for a kmg 
tiaae without cohesion ; and this general solitode of natidkia fonned 
its first age of anarehy and childhood ; divided afterwards by chance 
into irregolar sections, called states and kingdoms, it hasexpericBoed 
die fatal efiects of an extreme inequality of wealth andrank; and the 
aristocracy of great empires has formed its second age; then, these 
kmity staites disputing for preeminenee, have exhflMted the period ot 
Ike shock of foctions. At present the contending parties, wearied 
with their discord, feel the want of tews, and sigh fiw.the age of or- 
der and peace. Let but a virtuous chief appear ! a just, a po we rfu l ^ 
people arise I and the earth will raise them to supreme power ; the 
world is waiting for a legislative people ; it withes and demands it ; 
and my heart hears its Toice. — ^Then turning towards die West) 
Yes, eontianed he, a hollow sound already strikes my ear ; a cry of 
liberty, ptooeeding' from for distant Amea, reaoimdt on the ancient 
continent. At this ciy, a secret murmur against oppression if raised 
in a powerfol nation ; a salutary inquietude aterms her respecting her 
aituation, she inquires what she is, and what she ought to be, while, 
Borprised-ather own weak>ies»^ she iatenrogates her rights, her re- 
souroesi and what has been the conduct of her chie&. Yet another 
day, a little more reflection--«nd an ioamense agitation will begin; 
a new bora age will tqiien ! an age of astonishment to vulgar minds, 
iaf -Baiprise and terror to tytwad, of emaneipatioa to a great nation, 
and (^bope t» the banmn race/' 
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CHAPTER XiV. 

4 

T&E OR£AT OBSTACLE TO IMI^OYfiMEMT 

Thk Genios ceased. — But preoccupied with melancJio^ thoagblB« 
my mind reeisted peraoasion ; fearing bowev'er to shock bim hy my 
resistance, I remained silent. — ^After awhile, tttming to me with ft 
look whidh pierced my son^You are silent, said he, andyoiu* heavt 
is agitated widi thoughts which it dares not utter !«-Clenfused and 
terrified; "O Genios I" I made answer, **ptird<m my w«ftkne«i? 
donbtless your mouth cain utter nothing bat truth ; but your celestial 
inteUig^oe can seiae hs rays, where my grosser facukics disoeni 
nothing but clouds. I confess i| : •eovvictiod baa not pehetilB,ted wtj 
souly. and I feared that n^'doobts might oliend yon." 

*^And wliat iadoubt," replied Jie> <* tha^ itsluuid be a crime 1' cntt 
^uui feel otherwise than as he is a&etedl If a truth be palpable ad 
of importance in practice* let «l pity him who mlscondBives it : hm 
blindness will bring on its oiwn punishment. If it be uncertain «fr 
equjvoeal, how is he to find in it what li has not 1 To brieve witli* 
out evidence or proofs is an ad of ignorance and folly : the crcMiuloai 
man loses hims^ in a labyrinUi of contradictions : the man of sense 
diamines and discusses, that he lAay be ooMsiMent ia' his opinions ; 
the honest man will bear contradiction, because it givee rise to M* 
deoce> ■ .Violence is the argument of fidsehood ; and to impom a tmeA 
by authority is ihe act and indication of a tyrant.** 

Encouraged by thesto words, "O Genius!'* sakl J» *'*aineBmy reasoa 
is. free, \ strive in vain |o enteiftaln jtbe ^ktieriilg faopel ittith which 
you endea^'^ur .UHMHisold D»e t ,the sensible and virumtis toul is-eam^ 
caugbr. with tdr^aida of happinasa; hut a en^ei reality constantly, aw4* 
kens it |o >imSGK\t% m^ wretclledness {'.thanfoni I meditate en tiw 
natara oCiaan,, ikp pu^ra .1 espunine tba pceisent ataie df eooietieBrtte 
less possible it appears to realize a trcwld of witdomijandfeliiHy.: - 1 
cast my eyjB oyer the whole of our hemisphere ; I perceive in no place 
tile germ, nor do I foresee the instinctive energy of a happy revoia- 
tion. All Asia lies buried^n profound darkness. The Chin^, de- 
graded by a bamboo-despotism,* blindied by astrological Buperstition, 

* " The Chinese degraded by a bamboo-despotism. *Jr-The Jesuits have 
endeavoured to represent under fiivorable colors the Chinese government; 
it is now known to be a pure oriental despotism. 
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wrtraiHwl by a^ kunolBble eode of gwMrat, by the rtfOiea] irien ol 

OB -ill coiutroeted langoage, and still more defective writing,* a|ipear 

te be IB iheir abortive ciWlieiitioii, nothing but a people of witoaptoiw. 

Hie Indian, bcNme down by prejudioee and enchained in ^ aacrad 

fetters of his casts, vegetates in an incurable apathy. The Tartar, 

wandering or fixed, always ignorant and ferocicms, lites in the savage* 

sees of his -ancestors. The Arab, endowed with a happy genins, 

toees its force and tlie fruits of his virtue in the anarchy of his trtfaet 

and the jealousy of his families. The African, degraded from the 

rank of man, seems irrevocably doomed to servitude. In the north, 

I see nothing but vilified serfe, herds of men, with whidi the land* 

lords stock thehr estates. Ignorance, tyranny and wretchedness have 

everywhere stupified the nations ; and vicious habits, depraving the 

natural senses, haye destroyed the very instinct of hairiness and of 

tiftth : in some countries of Europe, indeed, reason has begun to dkwn, 

hnt even there, do natiooe partake of the knowledge of individuals 1 

are the talents and genius of governors turned to the benefit of th* 

people t And those nations which call themselves polished, are they 

not the sajgfte that for the last three centuries have filled the earth 

widi their iqjostioe 1 Are they not those who, under the pretext of 

commerce, have desolated India, dispeopled a new continent, and 

subject Africa at present to the most barbarous slavery 1 Can libera 

ly be bom from the bosom of despots^ and shall justice be rendered 

hy the hands of piracy and extortion 1 O Genius ! I have seen the 

civilieed countries, and the ilfavion of their wisdom has vanished 

firom my s^t : I saw riches accumulated in the hands of a few, and 

the muhitude poor and destitute : I have seen all rights, all poweA 

ooncentred in certain classes, and the mam of the people passive and 

dependent; I have seen fomilies of princes, but no families of the na-> 

lion; I have seen government interests, but no public interests or 

apknt; I have seen that all the science of government was to opproM 

pradently ; and *he refined servirude of polished nations appeared to 

me only the more irremediable. 

'5 One obetacle above all has profoundly struck my mind. On 

surveying die globe, I have seen it divided into twenty'difierent sy*^ 

terns #f religion; every nation has received, or fanned,, opposite 

* <* By the radical vices of anill constructed language, and still more 
defective writing." — Ttie Cliinese people proves to as tliat in antiquity, 
until the discovery of alpliabetical writing, the human understanding 
fsvind it very difficult to advance, as liefore Arabian ciphers it was very 
difilcalt to settle accounts. * All dependson method : and China can on* 
ly be changed by an altsratien In. its language. 
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9pauotmt attd evvty one •■erilung' to itsdf tiie esGcliiMvie poMMnloM 
of the tnidi, BUiit believe the other to be wrong. Now if, na toamt 
be the fiiet in thia diaeordanoe of opinion, the gfeater part are in aa 
error, and are ainoere in it, then it foUowe that our mind embraoes 
ft)ffiJift9«l aa it does truth; and if so, how is it to be enlightened 1 
^Hien pngudioe has once seized the mind, how is it to be dissipated 1 
How diall we remove the bandage finom oar eyes, when the first ar- 
ticle in every creed, the first dogma in all religion, is the absolute 
proscription of doabt, the interdiction of ex^ination, and tlie re- 
jection of oar own juxlgment 1 How is troth to make-herseif knownl 
if sBe resorts to aigonientB and proofii, the timid man stifies the voice 
of his own conscimce ; if she invokes the authori^ of celestial pow- 
tn, the prepossessed man opposes it with another authority of the 
aame origin, andxalls all innovation blasphemy. Thus man in hia 
blindness has rivetted his own <^ins, and surrendered himself for- 
ever, without defento,. tor the sport of his ignorance and his passioiia. 
To dissolve such fetal chains, a miraculous concurrence of lu^ipy 
circomstances woidd be necessary; a whole nation, cured of the «i&- 
lirinm of superstition, most be inaccessible to the impulse of fanati- 
cism f fireed firom the yoke of felse doctrine, a whole peo|^ most 
impose ypon itself that of true morality and reason ; .this peofde 
should be courageous and prudent, wise and docile; each individual, 
knowing his rights, should not transgress them : the poor riiooHl 
know how to resist seduction, and the rich the aHurements of ava- 
rice ; there should be found l^ulers disinterested and just; and their 
grants should be seized with a spirit of madness and folly ; this peo- 
^, recovering its rights, should feel its inability to exercise them in 
person, and should name its representatives ; creator of its magis- 
trates, it should know at once to respect and to judge them ; in the 
sadden reform of a whole nation, accustomed to live by aBuses, each 
kidividaal displaced should bear with patience his privations, and 
submit tva change of habits ; diis mttion should have the courage to 
conquer its liberty, the powes to defend'it, the wisdofti to establish 
it, and the generosity to extend it to others : and can we ever ex- 
pect the union of so many circomstances 1 But aappoee that chance 
in its hifinite combinations riiould produce them, shall I see those 
fcntunate days ! will not my a^ies long ere then be cold in the 
tomb 1 " ' 

Here, simk in sorrow, my oppceuKd heart no longer found otters 
ance. — ^The Genius answered not, but T lieard him say in .a low 
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WMOtf s " I BSOBt IW1T6 di6 hope of diM Duui J fixr IT he who lofiBi 
bie feHow ci'e atiu ^a i be wi fl aed to de«|Mir, what wifl beeome of im» 
tSom ? The past is perhaps too discouraging ;• I nmst antieipate ^ 
ftrtnrity, and disdose to the eye of VirCne the astmiiahhig age that is 
ready td begin ; that, on new^ing the olject she desires, Ae nray be 
H^imated with new aitfor, and ledoiMe her efforts to attain h.** 



GHAFTER XV. 

I 

tae mew AGE. 



ScARCELT had he finished these words, when a great noise arose 
A the west; and toraiog to that quarter, I perceived at the extrem- 
ity of the Mediterranean, in one of the nations of Europe, a prodi 
gious movement ; such as when a violent sedition arises in a vast 
city, a nombtfless people rushing in all directions, pour Arougfa the 
streets and fluctuate like waves in the public places. My ear, struck 
with the> cries which resounded to the heavens, distinguished tliese 
words : 

*< What is this new prodigy 1 what cruel and mysterious scootge 
is this 1 We are a numerous people, and we want hands 1 we have 
an excellent soil, and we are in want of subsistence ! we are active, 
and laborious, and we live in indigence ! we pay enormous tributes, 
and we are tokt^ they are not sufficient ! we are at peace without, 
and our persons and property are not^safe within ! Who then is the 
lecret enemy that devours us 1 ^* 

Some voices from the midst of the multitodie, rei)iied : ** Raise a 
discriminating standard, and let all those who maintain and nourish 
mankind by useful labors gather round it, and you will discover the 
flie enemy thaf preys.upon you." f' 

The standard being raised, tliis nation divided itself at once into 
two unequal bodies, of a contrasted appearance : one, innumerable, 
and almost total, exhibited in the general poverty of its clothing, in 
hs emaciated appearance and sun burnt faces, die marks of niisery 
and tabor ; the othei^, a tittle group, an imperceptible fraction; pi«- 
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MBtad IB Jti rich attire bedaabed with gold and mhw^ aadia ito 
daek and md^ laoei, the signs of leiaure and abundance. 

Considering these 'men. nu>re attentively, I found that die great 
body was composed of fanners, artificers, mercfaante, all professiona 
us^d to socie^, and that the little group was made up. of the minis- 
ters ef wonsbip of every order <moBkB and priests,) of fimmcier?, n^ 
bles and men in livery, of the commanders of troops and other hirelii^ 
agents of government. 

These two bodies being assembled face to face, and regarding 
each other with astonishment, I saw indignation and rage arising in 
one side, and a sort of panic m the' other; and the larger said to the 
smaller body : 

Why are you separated from us 1 fu(<e y<>a not of our number 1 '* 

No," replied the group : "you are the people ; we are a privileged 

class, who have our laws, customs, aind ri^^, peculiar to ourselves.'* 

PEOPLE. 

And Vfhai labor do you perform in our society t 

PRIVILEGED CLASS. 

None, vm are not made to woi^. ^ 

PEOPLE. 

How then have ypu acquired these riches 1 

- Privileged class. 

By takipg the pains to govern you. 

PEOPLE. 

What ! we toil, and you enjoy 1 we produce, and'yon dissipate ! 
wealdi proceeds from us, you absorb it, and you call this governing ! 
•—Privileged daas, distinct body not belonging to us, form your na- 
tion apart, and we shall see how you will subsist. 

Then die smaller group deliberating on this new state of tilings, 
some just and generous men among them said : We must join the 
people, and bear our part of the burden, for they are men like us, 
and our riches come from' them. But others arrogafitly exclaimed : 
It would be a shame, an infamy for us to mingle widi the cirowd ; 
thay are boni to serve ns ; are we not tfaa noble and pure deKendeatji 
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t)f tlie conqiieron of diis empire 1 tha makitiHia noM be nafadid 
of our righto and ite own origia. 

TBS irOBLlS. 

People! knowyoo not that our ancegton oooqoerad tfa« hBd» 
andthatyoariBoe waeaparadonlyonooiiditioiiofnnrii^ail Hm 
11 our eocial compact ! thii the gofemment eoMtitnled bf ewtom 
and preMaribed by tine. 

PSOPI^B. 

O ooiMiueron pore of Mood I ihow vs your genealegie e ! we Aall 
then lee if what ia an individaal ia robbeiy and plnnikr, can be fir- 
tuouB in a nation. 



And fordiwitfa, voiees were beard in everjr quarter eaOiag eat the 
nobles by their names ; and relating their origin and parentage^ they 
toU how the grandfiitlKr, great grandfrtfaer or even frther, bom tra- 
ders and mechanics, after acquiring wealth in every way, had par- 
chased their nobility for money': so thatlmt very few fiunilies were 
really of the original stock. See, said these voices, see these purse- 
proud commoners who deny their pareato, see these plebeimi recruito 
who ]odk oa themselves as iUustrioas veterans I and peak of lai^gfaler 
were heard. 

To stifle them, some astncioos men cried oat : Mild and fiud^ol 
people, acknowMge. the legitimate autfaortty ;* the Kmg vrilb, the 
hiw ordains. 

• " Acknowledce the legitimate aothority.'*— To aseeitaia the sijgnUI 
cation of tbe wore legitimate, it should be c<»sj|f|efed that It conies fkom 
the latin legi-intimns, intrinsic ip the law, written in it. If tlierfr- 
fore tbe law is made by the prince alone, tbe prince alone makes him- 
self legitimate : then he is merely a 4espot t hv will Is tbe law. This 
Is not what is meant -, for the same ligat would be transftned to the 
power •that should overturn him . Wbat is the law (the source of right ?) 
The Latin also informs us : ftom legere to read, lectio, is derived lex, res 
lecta, thing read : this thing read is an order to do or not to do a partic- 
ular action, and fliis on condition of penalty or reward attached to tbe 
observance or infrinaement. , This order is read to those c ncemed, that 
they might not pleaa ignorance. It was written that it micbt be i^ad 
without any alteraticm : such Is the Fignfficatlon, and such the origin of 
the word lafir. Hence the several epithets of Which it it lusceptible ; 
wise Jaw, absurd 4aw, Just law, ui^ust law, according to the eifect re- 
sulting from it, and it Is this effect which characterises tbe 'power ftom 
whence it proceeds. Now, in the social state, ia the government of 
men, what is Just and unjust? Jwtiee eonsisto ia pteaerving or restoring 
ta each iadlTldual what belongs to him*: conseqiaently, flist, Ulb whlcfi 

7 
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PrirUeged dui, u^JsIb the word kgkiniato ; if it nnM e 
mabk U intriniic in lbs law, aj wbo nwda tlw law 1 Can tli 
dcdaia anjthing elaa Ibaa thi pnaarrBtkii of Ibe mnhltnde f 



arUiMit ;»•>«(< ow Uix)dt wia jnn Mrika jm- ImlMn, 
jwyrtbliomt. If th« pcopla perjabi wbo wiQ luaiHhdM anql 

And (he ulilien, gnmniling their um, nid : We are likgwiw 
.J«,p<f9l«, *ow op the euamr 1 

linn the acdaaiaglical fotcraon *aid : there a bid odb irmoant 
left : the peoBla are niientiticKB ; we nmit frigbun them with the 
UBjoefl Df[ Gt^ and religieii. 

Our deu biimbivi,! onrEhildreat God bae cidained la to goT«n 
MB- 



Toanran harabith; retwonleadg utray. 
Do^joa |<n«ni widiMit Teaaoal 

rUi 

s 
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[' raiCSTS. 



Cbd commaiKb peace : religion prescribes obedience 



PKOPIiE. 

Peace supposes justice; obedience implies convictioo of a dolf 

PBIEST&. 

* Sttftring 18 the business of this world. 

FlOPtiX. 

Show us the example. 

PRIESTS. 

Would yoci live widioot gods or kingsl 

PEOPLE. 

We woidd live without oopressors. 

PRIESTS. 

Yon must have loediatora, intdKsessors. 

PEOPLE. 

« 

Medinten with Qod, and with the king? oourtien and priesti, 
your serriees are too expensiYe; we wiU henoeforth maAige our own 
aflUrs* 

And then the little group said : All is lost, the multitiide is 
enlighteued. 

And the peoj^ answered : All is safe ; since we are enlightened 
we will commit no violence : we tmly claim our rights. We feet re- 
sentments ; bat we foq[et them ; we were slaves* we might command % 
bat we only wish to be free* and liber^ is but juataoe. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

* . , - 

A FREE AND LEGISLATIVE PEOPLE. 

CoirfiDBRiHG BOW that an public power was aoqModed, and that 
thehdbitaalgt rtr> iatofdiBpe<ylehadaaddeiily ccaaed, I shaddered 
with the ap pwh e iwion that thej would fiiD into the diMohitioii of an- 
archy; but immediate]^ a Toioe war heard to aay : 



cc 



It ifl not eoma^ diat we have freed ooraelvee from tyraati and 
parasites, we must prevent their retunu We are men, and experi- 
ence has abimdantly taogfat ns that eveiy one is Ibnd of power, and 
wishes to enjoy at the expense of otiiers. It is necessary then to. 
guard against a propensity which is the source of discord $ we must 
estaUisfa certain mles of dnty and of right : bat the knowledge of 
oor rights and die estimation of oar dnties are so abstract and difficnk 
as to require all the time and all the focokies of a ijnan* Occopied 
in oar own afiairs, we have not leisure for these studies ; nor can we 
exercise these functions in our own parsons. Let us choose then 
among ourselves such perMWs as are capable of this employment. 
To them we ^ill delqpste our powers to institute oar govenunent and 
laws ; they diall be the representatiTes of our wills and of our inter- 
ests. And in order to attain the fiiirest representation possible of 
oor wills and our interests, let it be numerooB, and composed of men 
resembling ourselves.*' 

Having made the election of a numerous body of delq^tes, iim 
people dnis addressed them : '' We have hitherto lived in a socie^ 
Ibrmed by diance, withoot fixed agreements, withoot fne conven- 
tionsy without a etipubtion of rights, without reciprocal engage- 
ments; and a multitude of disorders and evils have arisen from this 
precarioai state. We are now determined on forming a regular 
compact ; and we have chosen yon to adjust the articles : examine 
then with care what ought to be iti basis and iti conditions; OMisid- 
er what is tlie end and the principle of every association ; recognise 
the rights which every member brings, the powers which lie gives up, 
and those which lie reserves to himself: point out to us the rules of 
conduct, and equitable laws j prepare us a new system of goHm- 
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;lbrw«feel thattheone which hai hitherto gaidad ■§ if eor- 
npL Oar fcthen ha,^ w/mdmeA in the patfae of ignocMna ; shI 
habit baa taqgfat oala atray^after them: everjrthiog baa haaa dona 
by fraud, vioienoe and dehtfioB, and the trae lawa of monlaty and 
reason are still obacore ; clear up tbea their chaoa ; traoa oat thair 
connexion ; publiah their code, and wo will adopt it." 

And the people iraiaed an unowMe throne, in form of a pyranidt 
aad eeatiiy on it the men they had cfaoaan, said to theas: ** Wa 
nise yoa to day above ne, that yoo nay better diaoovar tha whob 
of onr nfaUKMw, and be above tha reach of ov paviona. 

** But remember that yon are oar feUow citiaewi : that tha ponar 
we ecMifer oa you is oar own; that we depeait it wWb yoo, not aa a 
p B up e i ' ty or an inheritanoe; that yon nmet be the Arat ta obey tha 
laws yon sMke; that to-morraw yoo re d e a cend- amoiy ne, and that 
you will have acquired no other rigitt bat diat of ov e eteam and grat- 
itnde. And reflect what tribota of gloiy the world, which reverea 
ao many apeetles of orror, will bestow on the Arst aeeembly of rational 
men, who rimll have solemnly proclaimed the immiitaWa principlaa 
of joatice, and coaaecrated in the fikca of tyranti the righta of national^ 



CHAPTER XVII. 



UNIVEBSAL BASIS OF ALL BIGHT AND ALL LAW. 

Thjb men chosen by the people to investigate the trae prineiplea 
of morals and of reason, then proceeded in the sacred object of their 
mission ; and after a long^ examination, having disoova«d a fimda* 
mental and universal principle, a legislator arose and said U» the peo- 
ple : " Here is the primordial baaioy the pliyaical origin ci all justica 

d of all right. 

<' Whatever be the active power, the moving caose that goveraa 

universe, since it has given to all men the same oiigans, thaiaama 

aensations, and the same wants, it baa thereby declared that it haa 

given to all the same right to the usa of its treaaorea, aad that all 

men are eqaal in the order of nature. 

7» 
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' tfeeondljr, timoB dui power hai gnFen to eadi BUin tlie memmry 
womaa of pnaerviog hii own cxuttaee, il u evident that it has ooa- 
MitntadtlMiiaU indepeDdentoiw of another; tlHit itlnBcreated tiMm 
free ; that bo man ia aabfoet to another ; that each ii^ ahaohite ivofKi- 
etor of hie own pereon. * 

*< Equality and Liberty are therefore two eaaeotial attrifaiitee 4if 
joan ; two laws of the Divinity oonatitntioaal and onefaaiifeahle like 
the phyaieal properties of niattery 

*f Now* every individnal bein|f ebeokrte maaftr of his owpiHW» 
it foUows that a liili and free consent is m eonditian iadispensabfeito 
aU contracts and all engagenents. 

" Mg^t nnUfi each individyal is equal to another^ it Ibifews that 
the bafauice of what is reoaiared aad of what is given, should bei^o^ 
iy in equiUfariuB : ao that the idea of Idieity neoessarily importa Alt 
of justice, the daughter of equality.* 

" Equality and Liberty are therefore the pbyeieel and unaltandde 
basis of every onionof nen in society, and omuequently the neeeesary 
and generating prinoi|de of every law and of every system of ragidar 
governasent. 

*< A Tlisr^iard of this basis has introdbced in ^oor nation and in 
every other, those disorders which have finally roused you. It is by 
returning to this rule that you may reform them, and reoiganize a 
hsqjpy (under <^ society. 

** But observe, this reorganization will occasiim a violent conuno- 
tion in your habits, your fortynes, wad your prejudices. Vicious 
contracts and abusive claims must be dissolved ; unjust 'disiinctimui, 
and ill founded property renounced ; indeed you must recur for a mo- 
ment to a state ef nature. Consider whether yoa can consult to so 
many sacrifices." 

Tlien reflecting, on the cupidity inh^-iott in the heart of man, I 
thought thM this people would renounce all ideas of amelioration. 

But, In a moment, a great number of generous men of the highest 

-**<The idea (^liberty neeessarlTy ImpoTts that of Justice, the daughter 
of equality."— The words themselves retrace this connexion; for neqai- 
librium, squitos, lequalitas are lUl of the same fkinily, and the physical 
idea of equality In the scales of a balance id the archetype of all these 
ahstrafit ideas. Liberty itself, vrhen rightly analyzed, is only Justice , 
for if a man, because he calls himself free, attacks another, the latter, by 
the same right of liberty can and ought to repel him : the ri^lit of one b 
equal to the r^bt of the other *, ibrce may suspend tnis equdibiium, but 
It becoiQes injustice apd tyranny in the lowest democrat as well as in* 
the highest potentate 
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ail tiMir dutinotioM and all their richei. "EbtablMh Ibriif, mU 

<lny, the laws. of equality and liberty; we will heaoefordi 

oMhing but on the sacired title «f juetaee. 

• ** Equality, juMice, liberty, these diall be oar code and Olir i 

ai^." 

And then the peo|)le jmnwdialfily raised a 'great standard. III- 
aeribed with these thi^ words, in three difierent colors. Iliey di»- 
playM) it over' the pyramid of tiie legnlator^ and Ibr the first time the 
flag of oaivena] justice floated oo the iaoe of the earth; and the 
people raised before the pyramid a new altar, on whi<dt they placed 
gcdden soaks, a sword, and abook with this inscription : 

To s^tto/ Xoie/toAtcA/ttcigrts andprolsefs. 

And haying surrooDded the pyramid and the altar widi a taat am- 
phitheatre, aH the nation took their seiA to hear the pobGcatioB of 
the law. And miUions of men, raising at once their hands to heaven^ 
took the solemn oath to li^'free and just j to respect their reciprocal 
properties and rights; to obey the law and fits mhusters r^gnboly 
constituted. 

« 

A spectacle, so ibrceflii and soblime, so replete with g eneroas emo- 
tions, mored me to teaik, and addressing myself to ^Genias: <*Let 
me now Ihw," said I, «< liar in iatare I have everjrthfay to hope.' 



»» 



CHAPTER XVni- 



OONOTERNATIOK AND OONSnitAClr Of* tTftANTS. 

But scarcely had the solemn voice of liberty and equality resound- 
ed ihrongfa the earth, when a moTement of confusion and astonishment 
arose in different nations^ on the one hand the people, wanne^with 
desire, but wavering between ho|)e and ^r, between the sentiment 
of right and the habit of oppression, began to be in motion : the 
kings, on the other In^, sodd^dy awakened from the sleep of indo- 
lence and despotism, were idanned for the sal^^ of their thrones; 
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wUb <m an tUba, dioM daiw of svr'd and ral%kNV tynuit% vbd <l»- 
CMVtt kii^ and oppnM the people, were aeiced with rage and cob- 
mtrmtiaai aad concerting their perfidioos plaiii : " Wo to na," aaSd 
they, « if thb fittal cry of liberty oohms to the ears of the nrakitode! 
wo to w if this pemicioUB apiril of jovtioe be propagated !"-rAnd 
puintiiy to the floatii^ bumier ; " Conceive," said they, " what a 
•warmofeTilsareinchidedinUioaetfaieewonb! Ifallmen are equal, 
where is our exdusive right to honora and to power 1 If all men am 
to be fipee, what beoomee of our slavei, our vaMab, our property t 
If all are equal la the ciril state, whore ie oar prerogative of birth, 
of inheritance 1 what beoomee of nobility 1 If they are all eqoal in 
the flight of God, what need of mediatora 1 where is the priestlioodl 
Let us hasten then to destroy a germ so prolific, and so contagioos ! 
We most employ aB our canning against this calamity; we most 
firightiea the kings, diat Ihey may join oar cause. We most drvida 
the people hy national jealousies, and occupy them with commotions, 
wan and conquests. Thqr must be ahrmed at the power of thin 
free nation. Let us f<»m a league against the common enemy, de- 
molish that sacrilegioos standard, overturn that throne of rebeffion, 
and stifle ^ flame of revolution in its birth." 

And indeed, the civil and rel^ous tyrants of mitioas formed a 
general coalitioa; and mohiplyiBg their foUowers by force and se- 
duction, they marched in hostila airay against the free natiou j and 
surrounding the altar and the pyramid of natural law, they exclaim? 
ed; "What b this new and heretical doctrinel What this im- 
pious ahar, this sacrifegious wonhip 1— True believers and loyal 
sutyects ! can you suppose that tniA is first disclosed to you to-day; 
and that hitherto you have been walkmg in error 1 that those rebels, 
morelocky than yoU, have the sole privilege of wisdom 1 And you, 
misguided nation, paroeiTe yon not that your new leaders are de- 
ceiving yon, that they pervert the principles of your foith, and ov«r- 
tom the religion of your fiithersl Ah! tremble; lest. the wrath of 
heaven should kindle against you, and hasten by speedy rqientance, 
to retrieve your error." 

But inaccessible to seduction as well as to foar, ihe tree nation 
answered not, and rising universally in arms, assimied an imposing 
attituicle. 

And the l^blatof s^id to the chiefr of nations : " If while we 
viralked with a bandage oyer our eyes the light guided cnr steps, why, 
since we am no fonger blindfold, should it qk^m our aearcbt If 
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gaidM trbo pfBserllbe ckarsightediieis to man, niwlead and deoeiiw 
kini, what can be expected firom those who profea to keep him fai 
darkneeel 

" Leaden of the people ! if yoo poesess the troth, ihow it to in . 
we will receive it with gratitude; for we eeek it with ardor, and 
have a great interest in finding it : we are men and liable to be d^ 
ceived; but yon ore also men, and equally fidliUe. Aid w th^m jg 
this labyrmth, where the human race has wandered for ao many aget ; 
help OS to dimipate the iOusion of ao numy prqjodicei and vicioui 
habits ; amid the shock of so many opinions which dispute for our 
Acceptance, assiift us hi discovering the pn^ier and distinctive chft* 
racter of trodi. Let us terminato this day the loqg combat of emr ; 
let US establish between it and tmdi a solemn oontest ; to which wa 
will iuTite the opinions of men of aU nations : let ns convoiu a guBk 
eral assembly of the nations; let them be jw^es in their own cause; 
and in the debate of all systons, let no diampion, no aigumeni ba 
wantiag either on the side of prcgodice or of reason; and let the 
sentunent of a general and coBunon mass of evidenee give Inrth to 
an uaireml concord of opinions and of heana." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

GENERAL ABBnBMBLY OF THE NATIONS 

Thus spoke the legislator; and the mnltitode, seised withthoM 
emotions which a reasonable proposition always impires, expressed 
its applause ; whUe the tyrants, left without support, were over- 
whelmed with confusion. 

A scene of a new and astonishii^ nature then opened to my view * 
aU the people and nations inhabiting tlie globe, men of every race 
and of every region, converging from their various climates, seemed 
to assemble in one allotted place; where, forming an immense con- 
gress, distii^ished in groups by the vast variety of their dresses, 
features and complexion, tbe numberleaB multitude presented a moit 
unusual and afi^Ksting sight. 
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On one tide I saw the Eoropeaxi, with hig ihort doie coat, pobi- 
ed triai^lar bat, miooUi chia, and powdered hair ; <» the other 
side the Asiatic with a flowing robe, hmg beard, shaved head, and 
round turban. Here stood the nations of Africa with their ebony 
skins, their woolly hair, their body girt with white and blue tissues 
of bark, adonied with bracelets and neclUaces of coral, shells, and 
glass : there the tribes of the north, enveloped in their leathern bogs; 
the laplander with his pointed bonnet and his snow shoes ; the Sa- 
moyede, with his feveridi body and stroqg odor; Ae Toi^ose, with 
his homed cap, and carrying his idols pendant from his neck; the 
Yakoute, with Us freckled &oe; the Gahnoiik, with hJs flat none 
and little retorted eyes. Farther distant were the Cbuieee, attii^ 
in silk, with their hhir hanging in tresses ; dM- Japanese of mingled 
race ; the Malays, with wide-cfMreading ean» rings in their noses, 
and broad hats of the pabn4eai^ aad the tattooed races of the islea 
of the ocean and of the continent of the Antipodes. The view of so 
many varieties of the same species, of so many extravagant inven- 
tions of the same understanding, and of so many modifications of the 
same oiganixation, affected me with a thousMid feelings and a thoi»- 
sand thoughts. I contemplated with astonishment this gradation of, 
color which passing fnnn a bright carnation to a lig^t brown, a 
deeper birown, smutty, bronze, olive, leaden, copper, ends in the 
black of ebony and jet. And^ finding the Kachemirian with his rosy 
cheek, next to the sun burnt Hindoo, and the Georgian by the side 
of the Tartar, I reflected on the eflfects of climate hot or coM, of 
soil high or few, marshy or diy, open or shaded; I compared the 
dwarf of the pole with the giant of the temperate zones ; the slender 
body of the Arab with the clumsy Hollander; the squat stunted fig- 
ure of the Samoyede with the elegant form of the Greek and the 
Sclavonian, the greasy black wool of the Negro with the bright silken 
k>cks of the Dane; the broad fiice of the Cahnouk, his little angular 
eyes, and flattened noee, with the oval prominent visage, large blue 
eyes, and aquiline noee of the Circassian and the Abazan. I con- 
trasted the brilliant calicoes of the Indian, the well wrought stuffib of 
the European, the rich furs of the Siberian, with the tissues of baric, 
of osiers, leaves and feathers of savage nations ; and the blue figures 
of serpents, flowers and stars, widi which they painted their bodies. 
Somefimes the variegated ai^)earanoe of this multitude reminded me 
of the enamelled meadows of the Nile and of the Euphrates; when, af- 
ter rains or inundations, millions of flowers are rising on ewiy side i 
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wwmriinw tbeir am r mui i and tbeir notioiif ealkd to Bad 4m ■■■• 
berlesB swarme of lociMto which, iminf from Ihe deMrt* oow m 
•pring the plains of Haaran. 

At the sight ot so many rational beings, cooaideriiig on the one 
hand the immensity of idras and sensations nss^mhlfid in this pbee ; 
nnd cm the other hand» reflectiqg on the opposition of so mnnjr opin* 
ions, and the shock of so many passions of mm so capr i cions, I 
•tripled between astonishment, admiration, and secret drend,— 
wlwn the legislator oonunandad silence, and ntmcted aU iny atten- 
tion. 

«< Inhabitants of earth, a free and poweHol nation addrasni yon 
the words of justice and of peace, and ofEars yon the sore pledjges of 
her intentions in her own conviction and experience. Long afliet- 
ed with the same evils as yoarsdves, we aongfat lor their aonroe, 
and found them aO tierived from violence and injustice, erected into 
law by the inexperience of past ages, and maintained by the pvqn- 
dioes of the present; dien abolishii^ onr artificial and arbitrary insti- 
tutions, and recnrriiy to the origin of aD right and aU reason, we 
have found that there existed in the very order of nainre, and in the 
physical constitution of man, eternal and imnwtable laws wAuek only 
vraited his observance to render him happy. O men ! cast your eyas 
on the heavens that give yon light, and on the earth that gives yon 
bread ! Suice they offer the same bounties to yon a]l,sinoe from the 
power diat gives them motion yon have all received the same life, 
the same oigans, have yon not all received the same right to eqjoy 
its benefits 1 Has it not hereby declared yon all equal and free 1 
What mortal shall dare refiise to his fellow that which nature gives 
him 1 O naUons ! let us banish all tyranny and aU discoid ; let us 
form but one society, one great family ; and, since human nature has 
but one constitution, let there exist in future but one law, that of na- 
ture ; but one code, that aif reason ; birt one thnme, dmt of justice ; 
but one ahar, that of union.'* 

He ceased ; and an immense acclamation resounded to the skies : 
ten thousand benedictions announced the transports of the mdtitnde ; 
and they made the earth reedbo justice, eqpnlity and union. But 

different emotions soon sncoeeded ; soon the doctors and the chiefe of 
nations exciting a spirit of dispute, there was heard a sidleo murmur, 
which growing louder, and spreading from group to fpronp, became a 
vast disorder, and each nation setting op exchisive pieiensionsa 
chimed a preference fer iti own eodt and opinion. 
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" You are in error," said the parties, pointing one to tlie other j 
" we alone are in possession of reason and truth. We alone have the 
true law, the rea] rule of right and justice, the only means of hi^ipiness 
and perfection ; all other men are either blind or rebellious.'* And 
great agitation prevailed* 

But the legislator having ordered silence: "People," said he, 
*< what Ib that passionate emotionl Whither will that quarrel conduct 
you 1 What can you expect iirom this disKniion } The earth has 
been for ages a field of disputation ; and you have shed torrents of 
blood for chimerical opinions : what have you gained by so many 
battles and tears ? When tlie strong has subjected the weak to his 
opinion, has he thereby aifled the cause of truth 1 O nations ' take 
counsel of your own wisdom ! When amoiig yourselves disputes 
arise between families and individuals, how do you reconcile them 1 
Do you not give them arbitratcM^ 1 Yes, cried the whole multitude* 
Do so tlien to the autliors of your present dissensions. Order those 
who call themselves your instructers, and who force their creeds upon 
yon, to discuss before you their reasons. Since they appeal to your 
interests, inform yourselves how they su|^rt them. And you, chieA 
and doctors of the people, before dragging them into the quarrels of 
your opinions, let the reasons for and against them be discussed. Let 
us estaUish one solemn controversy, one public scrutiny of truth, not 
before the tribunal of a corruptible individual, or a prejudiced par^, 
but in the forum of mankind, presided by all their information and 
all their interests. Let the natural sense of the whole human race 
be our arbiter and judge." 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE SEASCB OF TRITTH. 

The people expressed tlieir applause, and the legislator saidi 
*' To proceed with order, and avoid all confusion, kt a spacioni 
semicircle be left vacant in front of the altar of peace and union ; let 
each system of religion, and each particular sect, erect its proper 
distinctive standard on the line of this semicircle | let its chie6 and 
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dsetan place tfiefluelfM aroand d» fltandaid, and ihsir Mb wa iw 
fiHrm a coknan behind tbeH».'* 

The wmieirele being traced, and the order pridirfied, there in* 
atantly roee an inmmierable nniltitude nf standai^, of all colon aad 
of erery form, lUij^ what «iie aee in a great conunereial port, whea, 
an a day of rgoicing, a tfaonnad diflereiit flags and atreaners are 
floating finom a forest of nmsts. At eight of Uue prodigioM djprermtfm 
turning towards the Genias: '* I thought,** said I, « that the eafthwaa 
divided only into eight or ten systenui of 6iith, and I then despaired 
of a reconciliation : now that I behold thoasands of dtflerent seets, 
how can I hope for concord 1 "—-^^ Bat these,*' replied the Geaios, 
" are not all ; and yet they will be intolennt !-— '* 

Then, as the groups advanced to ^ake their st ati w w , he ppnMed 
out to me their distinctive nMrks, and thus began to espfauft their 
characters: 

*' That firpt group;" said he, "with a green banner, bearing a ores- 
cent, a bandage, and a sabre, are the followers of the Arabian pfO" 
phet. To say there is a God (wilboat knowing what he is ;) to 
believe the words of anban (without understanding his language ;) 
to go iitfo the desert to pncy to God (who is everywhere ;) to wash 
the bands with water (and not abstain from blood ;) to fast all day 
(and eat all night ;) to gi^ alms of their own goods (and to pinndsr 
those of others;) sodi are the means of perfection instituted by Ma- 
hornet, eodi are the symbols of his fottowers. Whoever does not 
adopt them is a. reprobate, stricken with anathenn, and devoted to 
the sword. A merciM God, the hnthor of life, has histitnied these 
laws of oppression and mmrder : he made them for all the world, but 
has reveafed them only to one man ; he established thon from all 
eternity, though he made them known but yesterday ; dwy are abmi- 
dantly sufficient for all purposes, and yet a volume is added to them : 
this volume was to diffiue light, to othibit evidenee, to lead men to 
perfecticm and happiness ; and yet every page was so full of obscfeori- 
ties, ambiguities, and contradictions, that commentaries and eseplan- 
ations became necessary, even in the life timt of its apostle; and 
its interpreters, differing in opinion, divided into i^posite and hos- 
tile sects. One maintains that Ali is the true snceessor ; die other 
contends for Omar and Aboubekre. This denies the eternity of the 
Coran ; that the necessity of ablutions and prayers; the Onmata 
forbids pUgrimngas and alkwn the nae ef wine: the Hdccmita 

preaches tbBtransnigntia»ofse«li: tHo»ihifaia^vp 

8 
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of Mventy-'two seeti, whom banneni are befom yon. In diu ooatM* 
tatMMi, every one attribodag the eyidence of tnith esdoriTely to 
himaelf, and taxu^ all others with heresy and rebeUion, tnme against 
diem his sugoinary seal. And dieir religioB whidi cetehrates a 
mild and mereifid God, the oommon Fatfaor of all men, oonverted to 
a torch of discord, a signal for war and murder, has not ceased for 
twelve faoncked years to defaige the earth in Mood,* and to ravage 
and desokte the ancient hemisphere ftom one end to the other. 

'<Thoee men, distingnished by their enormoos white tmrbans 
their broad sleeves, and their long rosaries, tte the Imams, the Mol- 
las, and the Mufties; and Hear them are the denrices with pointed 
bonneis, and the santons with dishevelled hair. Behold with what 
v^riiemenoe Uiey recite dieir professions of fiuth ! ^ They are now 
beginning a dispute about the greater and lesser uoqwrtties ; aboot 
the matter and the manner of ablutions; about the attributes of God 
and bis perieGti<ms, about the ehaitan, and the good and wicked 
angels ; about death, the resurrection, the interrogatory m the tomb, 
die judgment, the passage of the bridge not broader than a hair, the 
balance of wfrks, the pains of hell, and the joys oi paradise. 

" Next to these, that second more numerous group, with white 
banners intersected widi crosses, are the followers of Jesus. Ac- 
knowledging the same Qod with the Mussulmen, founding their be- 
lief on dw same bodks, admitting like them, a Arst man who damned 
the human race by eatii^ an apple, they hold than however in a 
holy abharenoe, and out of pure pieQr, they call each other impious 
blasphemers. The great point of their dissension consists in this, 
that after admitting a God one and indivbible, the CSvistian divides 
him into three persons, each of which he believes to be a complete 
and entire Qod, without ceasing to constitute an identical whole, by 
the indivisibility of the three. And he adds, that this hen^^, who 
fill! the universe, has dwindled into the body of a man, and has as- 
sumsd material, perishable, and limited organs, without ceasing to 
be immaterial, infinite and etemaL The Mussulman, who does 
not comprehend these mysteries, rejects them as lollies, anddwTis- 

* « And this rsUcion (MBfaooiet>s) has not ceased to deluge the esitb 
in blood." — ^Read the mstory of Islamism by iis own writm, and you 
will be convinced that one of the principal causes of the wars which 
have desolated Asia and Afirica since the days of MahosMt, has been the 
wostolical ftuiatielsm of its doctrine. Cesar lup been sanMsed to haye 
destroyed three millions of men j it would be interesting to make a sim* 
flat mknlattoa iss|wwting ersty Ibnnder ef a leUgtous system. 
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iou of a d tt tempewd bnin, thoqg^ be am w l f w paHeedf w«ll As 
elflniity of tiie Conn aod tiie miwicMi of the prophet; hence their 
inplaceble batradi* 

« Again, tlie Quristiaos, diTided among theneehei on many poinU, 
ha^ formed partiee not lem violent than the Mnmahnen ; and their 
quainrek are lo mach the more ohrtanataj ae the olgecte of them are 
inaooeMible to the eeaeee. and incunUe of demoutration : thmr 
opinionf , therefore, have no other baeii but the will and caprice of 
the partiee. Thai, while they agree that Qod is a being inoompre* 
heneiUe aod ooknowa, thejr diepnte nevertbelem about hia eamnce, 
hie mode of acting, and hie attribntee : while they agree that hie 
pretended traaafbrmation into a man, ia an eajgma abofe the hamaa 
nnderatanding, they diapnle on the juMstion or diatinetion of hia two 
wiUa and hia two natorea, on hia change of anbatnnoe, on the rani or 
fictitimia praaenoe, on the mode of incaimtion, etc ale. 

'< Hence thoae innoaterable aecta, of which two or three hnadred 
have already periahed> and ifarae or four hundred •there, which atiU 
Bubaiat, diapby thoae nomberieaa ba nnu r a which here diatraet your 
eight. The fint in order, amroonded by agroop in variooa lantaatie 
drem, that confuaed mixture of violet, red, white, blaisk and apeekled 
garmenta : with beada ahaved, with tonaivea, or with abort hair : 
with red hate, aqoare bonneta, pointed mitrea or loqg bearda, ia the 
atandard of the Roman pontiff: who, uniting the civil govenment to 
the prieathood, haa erected the aepremacy of hia city into a point of 
religion, and made of hia pride an article of fiuth. 

« On hia right you aee the Greek pontiff, who, prood of the rival- 
diip of hia nwtropolia, eela up equal preienaioaa, and a uppmia them 
againat the Weatcm church by the priority of that of the Eaat. On 
tbe left, are the atandarda of two recent duefii,* who ahaking off a 
' yoke that had become tyrannical, have raiaed ahar againat akar in 
their reform, and wreated half of Europe firom the pope. Behind 
theae are tlie aobaltem aecta, aubdivided firom the principal diviaiona, 
tbe Neatoriana, the Eutycheana, the Jacobitea, the IconodaBta, the 
Anabaptista, the Preabyteriana, the Wicliffitea, the Osiandriana, the 
Maoidieans, tfie Pietiata, the Adamitea, tbe Contemplativea, die 
Qoakera the Weepera, and a hundred othera :t all of diatinct par- 
tiea, peraecoting when atrong, tolerant when weak, hating each other 

* Luther and Calvin. « 

t "And a hundred otbers."— Conanit uponthla anbjeet, Dicti<mnaire dea 
kereaiei par Fabbe Ploqnet, who baa omitted a great number, ia 9 vol. 8vo 
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ID die name of « God of peaoe> ibmuageaoh aa eaclmiyrs faeftTon m 
a religion of usivenal chanty, doouuQg each other to pains without 
end m a futare state, and realizing in this world the imaginaiy hell 
ofthoptiber." 

Afker this group, obsenring a solitary standard of the color of hy- 
acinth, round which were aaseiobled men of all the different dresses 
of EurapeandAsiai *<Atiea6t," said 1 to the Genius, <<weshallfind 
nnaoioiity here :*' " Yes," said he, *^ at first sight, and by a ano- 
Bientary accident.: do yon notknow that systaHH>f worshqil" Then, 
perceiving in Hdn«w 'letters the monogram of the name of God, and 
the palms which the rabbins hcU in their hands : " Tme,^ said I, 
** th^are the children of Moees, dispersed even to this day, abhorring 
every nation, and abhorred and persecuted by all."—'* Yes," he re- 
plied, " and for this leasoa, that having neither time nor liberty to 
dispute, they have the appearance of uaanimily, but no sooner will 
th^ oowe together, compare their principles, and reason on their 
opiaiowi»thaii they will sqiarate, as formerly, at feast ipto two princi- 
pal sects,* one of whiidi, taking advantage of the silence of tbeb kgia- 
lator, and p^^^ryng to the literal aoise of his books, will deny evcoy- 
tbing that is not clearly expressed therein, and on this principle, will 
reject as inventions of the circuflocised, the immortality of the soul, its 
transinigration to places of pain or pleasure, its resurrection, the final 
jndgment, the good and bad ai^pek, the revolt of the evil Genius, 
and aU the poetical system of a world to come : and this highly fa- 
vored people, whose perfection consists in cutting off a little pieo$ 
of dtin : this atom of a people, which forms but a wave in the Ocean 
of niankind, and which insists that Gpd haa made nothii^ but for 
them, w)Q by its schism reduce to one half its present trifling weight 
in the Bcafe of the univecBe." 

He then showed me a neighbourii^ group, composed of men 
dressed in white nobes, wearing a veil over their mouths, and rang- 
ed around a banner of the edor oi the mnming sky, on which was 
painted a glebe cot ii^to two hemispheres, black and white ; " The 
same thing will happen," said he, ** to these chiUren of Zoroaster, the 
obscure remnants of a people once so powerfiil ; at present, persecu- 
ted like the Jews, and dispei-sed among other nations, they receive 
without discussion the precepte of the representative of their pro- 
phet ; but as soon as the mobed and the destours shall assemble, they 
HtU renew the controversy about the good and the bad princij;^ ; on 
* The Sadducees and the Pharisees. 
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tiie cMdbitB of Oranod* god of Ught, aad Ahriamfli, god of daii»- 
new; on tbe diuBct ai^ attegorical senoe ; on the good and Afll^BAii ; 
Ott the wonhip of fire and the etemMitB ; on impsiiiea and abln- 
tiom^ oatheraramctionoftlieaoal and body or only of the aoalj 
ontbe roBOYationof thepraenBt world* and on tfaatwhkh aa to take 
it! piaoe. And the PUaof will dinde* imoaectt ao noeh the inoii» 
naaaenMiB, aa duriag their diipenion dieir ftnufiei wiB haf«>^^ 
ed the manoen and opinioaa of foreign natioDa. 
. *f Next to tfaeee) remluli tfaoae bannen oif an awe groond. patafe- 
nd with monetrooe %areaof bnnan bodiea, doable» tripk, qna&n* 
pie, with heads of Uonaiboare andebphantii with taib of Mna and 
(ottoiinBf etet» theee are the enafgni of the aecii of India, who ind 
their gods in wiooe aainak^ and the aoali of their fiMhenin np* 
tifee and iuects* Theae men endow hoapitali fbrhawka', a ei p ani a 
and cats; and tlieyabher their Mow creatoins! They purify theaa» 
aeWes with the dimig and nrine of eows ; and think th e n we h as delSed 
by the tooeh of a man I They wehr a net oirer the moaih/for Aar 
of swallowing,, in a %, a sooi in a state of pqpmwe, and thej ean asa 
a peria perish widi hoiiiger I They o c knoi g g y u the saaa fedi,bai 
they separate into hostile bands* ^^^^•' 

<< The first standard, retired from the i«i^ Iftariag a %iire with 
fimr heads, is that of Brahma, ^vfao, thoyigh 4n creator of the sni* 
verse, is widumt temples or foUowers $ ini^Maeed to serve as apod* 
estal to the LiQgaan,t he contents hiaasiJIf with a little water wmoli 
the bramin throws every momiog on hyihoulder, rBeitu%. an Idii 
canticle in his praise. - . ''^ : 

**tbe second, bearing a kite with a sculetboi!^ and a iAX^ Iwad^ 
is^hat of YicfaeDOH, who thoogfa preserver oftbe WorUj has passed 
pare of his life in wicked a^M^ms. Yoq sometimep see him mder 
the hideous form of a boaror »lion tearing boaan entraihi, or nndar 
that of a faoTBe, shortly to eome armed with a mJbn to dsstloy nl 
that has life, to extinguish the stars, ann&ilate the planets, 
the ear&, and force the great serpent to vomit a fire which ahall I 
sume the spheres. 

* <' And the Parses will divide.'*— The followeis of Zoxoaster^ eaUed 
panss, b^caose they are descended from the Fenians, are better known 
in Asia bi^ the opprobrious name of Ganres rarChielMes, whieh means In- 
fidels ; they are in Asia wh^ the Jews are in Btuppe. The name of 
their pope or high-priest is Mobed. See, respecting the rites of this rsU- 
fion, Henry Lac^,^Byde sad the Zendr-A vesta. t- 

t " BMiM-riedlieed to serve as a pedestal to the lingam.* ^ - Be e 
8onn«u/Voy9«s aux Indes, vol. 1. ^ 

8* 
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** TbA diurd It that of Cbiven, god of deflobtioii and dmuac^on, 
nbo faas htmeftr lor kis emUem the sjndbol c^ generation ; iie is tinf 
wickedest of the three, and he has the most %Oowera. Tbeee men 
IMKMid of his character, expiess in their devotions to him their eon- 
taia|»t for the other gods,* hi«.eq|uak and hrothera ; and, in imitation 
of Jus iaoouaisleBcies, while they prote great taodesty and cha8tity« 
their pahlielj i^slwn with flowers and sprinkle with milk rnidhoney 
the obscene Jmage of .the Lingam. 

'< Iji the rear of these, approach the smaller standards of a multi- 
tode of go^r male, female, and hermaphrodite | these are friends and 
lelations of the three principal ^sadsy and have jtassed dieir lives^ in 
warn amqi^ themealTes : and their foUoweis imitate them. These 
gods have need of nothing, and they areeonstantly receiving presents^ 
thsy are oouupotent and omnipresent, and a Bramhi by muttering a 
few words shnts them n|t in an idol or a pitcher, to sell their fkven 
fer his own benefit, . 

<• Beyond these^ that ckod of standards which, on a yellow grognd 
eomnion to them all, bear various emblems, are those of the same god^ 
who rei|^ under different names in the nations of the East The 
Chinese adores him in Foi,f the Japanese, in Budso, the inhabitaat 
of Ceylon in Bedhou and Qoudah, <^ Laos in Chekia, the Peguan in 
Phta, the. Siamese in Sommona-Kodom, the Tibetan in Boudd and 
in La; agreeing In some points of his history, they aU celebrate hie 
life of penitence, his niortifications, his fiutings, his functions of me- . 
diator and expiate^, the enmity between him and another god his 
adversary, their battles, and his ascendency. But as they disagree 
OB the means of pleasing him, they dispute about rites and oeremoniee, 
and about the dog^ of interior doctrine and of public doctrhae. 

« When a sectary of Chiven hears the name of Vichenoa pronounced. 
he stops his ean, rans away, and piiiifies himself. 

t ^* TJie Chinese adores him fas FcL'^—The Chinese language havins 
neither B nor D, that people i>ronounCes Fot what the Incfians and Per- 
sians caU Bodd, or Boudd (with short ou.) Fot, in Pegu, changes Into 
Fota and Fta, etc. It is only within a few years that we begin to have 
exact notlonB of the doctrine of Boudd and of his various sectaries i and 
we are indebted for them to the learned men of England, who, according 
as their nation subdues the people of India, study their religions and 
manners In order to make them known. The work entitled Asiatic Re- 
searches is a precious collection of the kind ; we find in vol. 6, page 163 • 
in vol. 7; page aS and pflfee 399, three fnatructive memoirs concerning 
the Boudisfs of Ceylon and of Birmah or Ara. An anonymous writer, 
but who appears to have meditated this subject, has published hi the Asi^ 
atjc Journal of 1816, mwith of January and following, until May, letters 
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That Japanese bonze, with a yellow robe> and naked head, pveacbea 
the eternity of souls, and their successive tranBiBigratiooB into varioQi 
bodies J near him, the Sintoist denies that souls can exist f stpamie 
from the senses, and maintains that they are only the effect of the or- 
gans to which they beloi^, and with which they most periirii, aa the 
)K)und with the musical instmmesL — ^Near him, the Siamese, with 
his eyebrows shaved^ and a talipat screen in his hand,t recoamwBds 
alms, offerings and expiationsj and yet believes ia Uind neoeMty 
and inexorable &te. The Chinese bochang sacr^oes to the souls of 
his ancestors, and next him, the fi»Uower of Confhcios imerrogaies 
his destiny X iQ die cast of dice and the moTMoent of the stars. Thtt 
^child, Mwrounded by a swarm of priests in yellow robes and hats, b 
the Grand Lama^§ in whom the god of Tibet has just beeorae in- 
carnate. But a rival has arisen who partakes this benetf t with him ; 
and the Caknouo on the banks (^ lake Baikal has a God similar to 
the inhabitant of Lasa ; but they agree, however, in one important 
point, that god can inhabit only a human body ; they both laqgh at 
>the stupidity of the Indian who pays homage to cowdung, thongfa they 
themselves consecrate the excremoits of their high-priest*" 

After these, a crowd of other banners Which no man could nmnbef , 
came hrvrsrd into sig^t : and the Genius exdaimed j '< I should never 

* " The Sintoist denies that souls can exist.*'— See in Kempfer the 
doctrine of the Sintoists, which is a mixture of that of Epicurus and the 
Btoics. 

t " The Siamese, with the talipat screen in his hand."— It n a leaf of 
the latanier species of the palm tree j hence the Bonzes of Siam take the 
appellation of Talapoin. The use of this screen is an exclusive privilege. 

X" The follower of Confucina interrogates his destiny .'*— The sectaries 
^ of Confueius are no less addicted to astrology than the Bonzes. It is 
indeed the moral malady of every Eastern nation. 

$ " The Orand-Lama, Dalai-Lama, or Immense priest of La."— Is the 
same person whom We find mentioned in our old books of travels by 
the name of Prester- John, from a corruption of the Persian word IMehan. 
which signifies the world. Thus the priest World, and the God World 
are intimi^ely connected. 

In a recent expedition, the English have found certain idols of the 
Lamas filled in the inside with sacred pastila fh>m the closestool of the 
high-priest. The fact is attested by Hastings, and colonel Pollier, who 
perished in the troubles of Avignon. It will be very extraordinary to 
observe, that this disgusting ceremony is connected with a profound 
philosophical system, to wit, that of the metempsychosis, admitted by 
the Lamas. When the Tartars swallow the sacred relics of the' pontiff 
(which they are accustomed to do,) they imitate the laws of the universe, 
the parts of which are incessantly absorbed and i>ass into the substance 
■^of each other; It is thb serpent devouring his tail } and this serpent is 
Boudd and the world. 
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the detail of aU die eyBtemB ot faidi whiofa diTide these nationi. 
Here, the hordes of the Tartan adore in the forma of beasts, birds 
aod insects, the good and evil genii ; who, under a principal but indo- 
lent god, govern the universe ; in their idolatry they call to mind the 
ancient pagaixism of the West. You observe the fiuitastical dress alt 
their clMnraas, who under i^ robe of leather hung round with belli 
and rattles, idols of iron, daws of birds^ dcins of snakes and heada 
of ow1s» we agitated by factitious eonvnlsions, and invoke with magi* 
cal cries the tiead to deceive the livmg. There, the black tribes of 
Alrica, exhibit dbe same <^|aions in the w<Hndiip of their fetiches. 
See -the inhabitant of Juiik worship god in a great snake, which 
unluckily the swine delight to eat.* The Teleutean attires his god 
in a coat of several c(4ofs like a Russian soldier :f ^ Kamchadale, 
observing that every^ing goes wrong in his frozen climate, consid- 
ers him as an old ill aatured man, smokiqg his pipe and hmiting 
foxes and martins'in his iHedgo ; but you may still behold a hundred 
savage nations who have none of the ideas of civilised people respect- 
ing God, the soul) another worid) and a liiture life : who have fermed' 
no system of worship, and who nevertheless enjoy the gifts of natura 
in the irreligion in which riie has created them*" 

« ** Worship god in a great snake which the swine delight to eat.**— 
It fteoaeatly happens tliat tbe swine devour the vny specns of serpents 
adoreo by toe negmee, and this occasions great deanjation in the couatry. 
President de Botases has given us ia his history of the Fetiches, a eurioua 
collection of absurdities of tliis nature. 

t "The Teleutean attires."— The Teleuteans, a Tartar nation, paint 
God as wearing a vesture of all colors, particularly red and green ; and 
as these constitute the uniform of tlie Kussian dragoons, they compere 
him to this description of scddien. Tbe Egyptians also dress the God 
World in tt garment of every color. Easeoius. Prmp, Evaag. p. 115, 
book 3. The Telenteans, call God. Bm, which is only an alteration of 
Bottdd, the God Egg and Worid. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

rB0BL2&|| OF BEUGIOUB OONTEAPfCTJONI 

Ths Tanous gnmpB haviqg taken their filaoet»aii nnbomded eileiioe 
mcceeded to the nmnmin of the iiH]ltitiide» aod the legbdator eekl : 
*' Chie6 and doctors of mankind ! yon ramajrk how the oatkMM, Vnug 
apart, have hitherto foUowed different paths, eadi believing iti own 
to be that of truth. If however, truth is one, and opinions ava Tari- 
000, it is evident that some are in error. If then soch vast nambers 
of us are in the wrong, who shall dare to say, I am in the right 1 
Begin therefore by beuig indulgent in your dinssnsionsi Let us all 
aeek truth as if m? one posoo a wd i|. The opinions which to this day 
Jbave governed the w<Mrld» originating from chance, propagaled in 
obscurity, admitted without discussion, accrediled by a love ttf nov- 
elty and imitation, have usurped their empire in a dandestine man- 
ner. It is time, if they are well founded, to give a solenm stamp to 
their certainty, and- fegitimate their existence. Let us summon them 
this day to a general scrutiny, let each propound his creed, let the 
ivhole assembly be the judge, and let that alone be acknowledged true 
which is so for the whole human race* 

Then, by order of position, the 4«^ standard en the left was allow- 
ed to speak : " You are not permitted to doubt," said their cbiefii, 
** that our doctrine is the only true and iafoUible one. First it is re- 
vealed by GUxl himself. — " 

'< So is ours,*' cried all the other standards, " aod yon are not per- 
mitted to doubt it.'' 

" But at least," said-the legislator, <* you must propose it; for we 
cannot believe what we do not know." 

" Our doctrine is proved," relied the first standard, <* by nu- 
merous facts ; by a midtitude of mirades, by resurrections of the dead, 
by rivers dried up, by mountains removed, etc." 

" And we also,'* cried all the others, " we have numberless muti^ 
cles :" and each began to recount the most incredibJe things. 

** Theip miracles," said the first standard, ** are imaginary ; or the 
^ioQS of the evil spirit, who has deluded them." 

" They are yours," said the otiiers, «* that are imaginary;" aai 
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0adi group, i^ieakiiy of itself, cried out : ** None but oon are true; 
•n the othen are fiibe." 

The legislator asked : '* Have you living witnesses 1 " 

'* No," rei^lied they all : ** the fiicts are ancient, the witn eswa are 
dead, but their writii^ remain." 

•* Be it so," replied the legislator; «< but if thqr contradict eadi 
other, who shall reccocik tnem 1 " 

'* Just judge I " cried one of the standards, ** the proof that our 
witneases have seen the trudi is that th^ died to confirm it, and our 
laith is sealed with the blood of martyrs." 

*< And ours too," said the other standards : *' we have thousands 
of martyrs who died in tibe most excruciating torments^ widiout 
ever denyii^ the tru&." Th«i the Christians of every sect, the 
MussulrafOB, tibe Indians, the Japanese, recited endless kgends of 
confessors, martyrs, penitents, etc. 

And one of these parties having denied the martyrolqgy of the 
others : ** Well," said they» ** we will then die oursehes to provu 
the truth of our belief." 

And instantly a crowd of men of every religion and of every sect, 
presented themselves to suftr the torments of death. Many even 
b^gaa to tear dieir arms, and to beat their heads and fareaMs, with- 
out discovering any symptom of pain. 

But the legislator preventing ^bem : " O men ! ** said he, ** hear 
my words widi patience : if you die to prove that two and two make 
four, will your death reader this trudi mora evident 1 " 

'* No,** answered aU. 

** And if you die to prove that ^they make five, will that n*«V<^ 
them five 1 " 

Again they all answered, '< No.'^ 

" What then is your persuasicMi to prove, if it changes not die exia- 
tenoe of things 1 Truth is one, your persuasions are various; many 
of you therefore are in error. Now, if man, as is evident, can per- 
suade himself of error, what does his persuasion prove 1 

** If error has its jnartyrs, what is the criterion of truth 1 

<< If the evil spirit works miraoles, what is the distinctive charac- 
terofGodl 

*< Besides, why resort forever to incomplete and insufficient mira- 
cles 1 Instead of changing the course of nature, why not rather 
lAange opinions 1 Why murder and terrify men, instead of instmot* 
iig and corrveciBg them 1 
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■^apnuouiled morfali ! aoae afm know iriMrt wiGi 
done yeiterday, what a even doing to day oDder our eyes, and we 
fwear to what waa done two thootad yean ago ! 

" Oh, the weakoMi, and yet the pride of men! the laws of nat«e 
are imnmtahle and pcofoend, oar minds are foU of iUhskHi and fri- 
volity, and yet we would oomprebend everything, determine every- 
thii^ ! Verily, it is easier lor the whole human race to be in an 
error, than to change the natora of an atcmi." 

•* Weil Oien,'* said one of the doctori, " let w lay aside the evi- 
dence of fact, since it is uncertain ; let as come to argonent, the 
proo6 inherent in the doctrine.'* 

Then came forward, with a look of confidence^ an Imam of the 
law of Mahomet ; and, having advanced into the circle, tamed to- 
wards Mecca and recited with great fervor his coofessioii of fiuth : 
*< Praised be Ood,*' said he, with a solemn and imposing Toioe * 
*' The light sbineth with full evidence, and truth has no need of ex- 
amination :" t^n showing the Coran : ** Here," said lie, " is the 
light ef truth in its proper esience. There is no doubt in this book; 
it conducts with safety him who walks in darkness, and who receives 
without discussion the divine word which descended on the prophet 
to save l^ie simple, and confound the wise. God has established 
Mahomet hia minister on earth ; he has given him the world, that 
he may subdue with the sword whoever shall refuse to receive his 
law : infidels dispute and will not believe ; their obduracy comes 
from God, who has hardened their hearts to deliver them to dreadfiil 
pfmiihments.— — — " * 

At these words, a violent murmur arose on all sides, and silenoed 
the speaker. " Who is this man,*' cried all the groups, " who thus 
gratuitously insuhs us 1 What right has he to impose his creed on 
us as conqueror and tyrant ? Has not God endowed us, as well as 
him, with eyes, understanding and reason 1 And have we i|ot in 
equal right to use them, in choosing what to believe and what to re- 
ject 1 If he attacks us, shall ire not defend ourselves 1 If he likes 
to believe witliout examination, must we therefore not examine be- 
Ibre we believe 1 ^ 

** And what a thin luminous doctrine that feari the light 1 What 
is this apostle of a God of clemency, who preaches nothing but mur- 
der and carnage t What ii this God of justice, who punishes blind-* 

• Tbis pa sssg e eontams the sense snd nearly the very words of the 
ibst sbapter ofthe Oamn. ^ 
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iwH which he hiiMelf htm ina«fe t rr«vJoleiM^ unrf pw a o mii M i «re 
the ailments of tnitfa, most geatfenees and charity be looked on 
Bfl signs of ^Isehood 1 " 

A man then advnncing from a neighbouring group, said to the 
Imam : ** Admitting that Mahomet is the apostle of tlie best doctrine, 
the prophet <jf the tnie^ religion ; have the goodness at least to tell 
us, in die practice of his doctrine, whether we are to follow his son- 
in-law All, or his vicars Omar and Aboabekre 1"* 

At the soimd of these names a terrible schism arose among the 
Mussulmen themselves : the partisans of Omar and of AH, calling* 
out heretics and blaq^mers, loaded each other with execrations. 
The quarrel became so violent, that the neighbowing groups were 
oUqped to interfere to prevent their coming to blows. 

At length, tranquillity being somewhat restored, the legislator said 
to tlie Imams : " See the consequences of your principles ! If you 
yourselves were to carry them into |»tictice, you would destroy each 
other to the last man ; is it not the first law of God that man should 
live 1 '* Tlien addressing himself to the other groups : ** Doubtless,*' 
said he, ** tliis intolerant and exclusive spirit shocks every idea of 
justice, and overturns the whole foundation of morals and society ; 
but before we totally reject this code of doctrine, is it not proper 
to hear some of its dc^mas, in order not to pronounce on the forms, 
without having some knowledge of the substance 1 " 

The groups having consented, tlie Imam began to expound how 
God, after having sent to the nations, lost in idolatry, twenty-four 
thousand prophets, had finally sent tlie last, the seal and perfection 
of all, Mahomet, on whom be the salvation pf peace : how, to prevent 
the divine word from being any longer perverted by infidels, the su- 
preme bounty had itself written the pagA of the Goran : then ex- 
plaining the particular dogmas of Islamism, the Imam unfolded how 
the Goran, partaking of the divine nature, was increate and eternal, 
like its author : how it had been sent leaf by leaf in twenty-four 
thousand nocturnal apparitions oithe angel Gabriel : How the angel 
announced himself by a gentle knocking, which threw the prophet 
into a cold sweat ; how, in die vision of one night, he had travelled 
over' ninety heavens, riding on the animal Boraq, half a horse and 
half a woman : how, endowed with the gift of miracles, he walked 
in the sonsliine without a shadow, turned dry trees to green, filled 

* These are the two grand paMes Into which the HasnflmeB an dlvi 
ded. Tbe Turks have embraced the second, the FfersiaiM the flrtt 
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weSk and cu(«n» with water, and split in two the body of the moon t 
how, by divine conunand, Mahomet had propagated, sword in faaad« 
die religion the most worthy of God by its sublimity, anil the beet 
adapted for man by the simplicity of its practice, since it consisted 
jn only eight tsr ten points : to profess the unity of God j to acknow 
fedge Maliomet as his only prophet ; to pray five times a day ; to 
fast one month in. the year ; to go to Mecca once in our h'ie; to pay 
the tenth of all we possess ; to drink no wine ; to eat no pork ; and 
to make war upon the infidels ; be taught that by these means every 
Mussolman, becoming himself an s^iostle «nd a mar^, should ei\ioy 
in this world many Uessings ; and at his death, his soul weighed in 
the balance of works, and absolved by the two black angeb, slioakl 
pass the infernal pit on the bridge as narrow as a hair and as sharp 
as the edge of a sword, and should finally be received to a n^ioo of 
delight, watered with rivers of milk and hooey, and embalmed in all 
the perfiunes of Iqdia and Arabia; and where die celestial houris, 
Tirgins always chaste, are eternally crowning with repeated favors 
the elect of God, who preserve an eternal youth. 

At these words, an involuntary smile was seen on every counte* 
nance } and the various groups, reasoning on these articles of &ith« 
exclaimed with one voice : "Is it possible that reasonable beings can 
adoait such reveries 1 would not you think it-a dbapter from the Ara- 
bian nights 1 " 

A Samoyed adiranced into the circle : " The paradise of Maho- 
met,'* said he, <* appears very desirabfe ; bat one of the means of 
gaining it is embamiesing : for if we must neither eat nor drink be- 
tween the rising and setting sun, as he has ordered, how are we to 
practioa that feat in my couimy, where the sun continues above the 
horizon four months without setting 1 ^ 

" That is impossible," oried all the Mussulman doctors, to sup* 
port the honor of the prophet ; bilt a hmnhed nations having attest* 
ed the fact, iha infiiQibility of Mahomet could not but receive a 
eevere shock. 

*< It is singolar,*' said an Eksropean, ** that God should be con* 
stantly revealing what tekes place in heaven, without ever instmeting 
us what is doing on the earth ! " 

<* For my port," says an American, " I find a great difficulty in 

the pilgrimage ; ^or suppose twenty-five years to a generation and 

only a hundred nnllions of males on the globe^: each being obliged 

to go to Mecca once in his hie, there most be four miiliong a year 

9 
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on die Jouniey; and a« it would be impracticable for them to lefmn 
the Hune year, the mmiben would be doubled, that is, eight milliona: 
where would you find provisioiui, lodging, water, ▼esseb lor diii uni* 
▼ersal proceseion 1 Here must be miracles indeed ! *' 

« The proof," said a Catholic doctor, *< tliat the religion of Ma- 
homet is not revealed, is tlmt the greater part of the ideas which 
serve for its basis existed a long time before, and that it is only a 
oonfiised mixture of truths disfigured and taken fipom our holy reI%ioa 
and from that of the Jews ; which an ambitious man has made to 
serve his projects of domination, and his worldly Tiews. Peruae 
his book, yon will see nothing there but the histories of the Bible 
and the Gospel, travestied into absurd fiibleB; a tissue of vague and 
contradictory declamations, and ridiculous or dangerous precepts. 
Analyse the spirit of these fsnecepts, and the conduct of their apostle, 
you win find there an artful and audacious character ; which to obtam 
its end, woiks ably, it is true, on the passions of the people it had to 
govern. Speaking to simple and credubus men, it <entertains them 
with miracles; they are ignorant and jealous, and it flatters their vanity 
by despising science ; they are poor and rapacious, and it excites their 
cupidity by the hope of piUage; having nothing at firat to give them 
on eardi, it tells them of treasures in heaven ; it teaches them to 
desire death as the supreme good; it threatens cowards with hell ; 
it rewards the brave with paradise ; it sustains the weak with the 
opinion of fatality ; in short, it produces the attachment it vraats by 
all die allurements of sense and all tlie power of the passimw. 

f* How different is the character of our religion ! and how com- 
pletely does its- empire, founded on the counteraction of our natural 
inclinations, and the mortification of all our passions, prove its di- 
vine origin ! bow foreibly does its mild and compassionate morality, 
its aflectjons altogether spiritual, attest its emanation fit>ni the di- 
vinity 1 Many of its doctrines, it is true, soar above the reach of 
the understanding, and impose on reason a req|>ectfi]l silence; but 
this more fuUy demonstrates its revelation, since the human mind 
could never have imagined such mysteries/* Then, holding the Bi- 
ble in one hand and the feur Gospels in the other, the doctor began 
to relate, tliat in tlie beginning, God (after having passed an eternity 
in inaction) took the resolution, without any known cause, of making 
die world out of nothing ; that having created the whole univenw ia 
six days, he found himself fiitigued on the seventh ; that having placed 
the first human pair in a garden of delights^ to make them complete* 
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y bappy, be Ibrbade tbeir tasting a particular fruit mU^ be left 
within tbeir reach ; that these fimt parenta, having yielded to the 
temptation, all their race (yet unborn) had been oondenuied to bear 
the penalty of a feolt wiiich they had not committed ; that, after 
having left the hmnan race to damn themsetvee fw four or five thoo* 
■and yean, thie God of mercy ordered a dearly beloved eon, whom 
he had engendered without a mother, and who was ai old ae himedf, 
to ge and be pot to death on the earth; and this, for the salvation 
of mankind, of whom much the greater portion, nevertheless, have 
ever since continoed in the way of perdition; thai to remedy this 
new difficulty, this same God, born of a viigin, having died and rised 
from die deaid, assumes a new existence every day, and in the form 
of a piece of bread, multiplies himself by millions at the voice of <Mie 
of the vilest of men ; then passing cm to the doctrine oi the sacra- 
ments, he was going to treat at huge of the power of ahsohtion and 
reprobation, of the means of poiging all sins by a little water and a 
fi^w words, when, ottering the words indulgence, power of the pope, 
sufficient or efficacious grace, be was intermpled fay a thoosandcries. 
<' It is a horrible abuse," exclaimed the Lothorans, ** to prefend to 
remit sins for money." « The notion of the real presence," cried 
the Calvinists, ** is contrary to the text of the gospel.*' '* The pope 
has no right to decade anything of himself," cried the Jansenists; 
and thirty other sects, rising up and accusing each odier of heresy 
and error, it was no longer possible to hear anything disthictly. 

Silence being at last restored, the Mossolmen observed to -the kg- 
isbitor ; *< since yon have rejected our doctrine as oontkining things 
incredible, can you admit that of the Christians 1 is not theirs still 
more contrary to common sense and justice ? a God, immaterial and 
infinite, to become a man 1 to have a son as old as himself! diis 
god-man to become bread, to be eaten and digested ! have we any- 
thing equal to diat 1 Have the Christians an exclusive right to ex- ^ 
act implicit foithi and will yon grant them privileges oi belief to 
oar detriment 1" ^ 

Some savage tribes then advanced? ** What ! " said they, *' be- 
cause a man and woman ate an apple six thoosand years ago, aO 
the human race are damned 1 and you call God just ! What tyrant 
ever rendered children responsible for the faults of their fothers ! 
What man can answer for another's actions : Is not this subversive 
of dvery idea of justice and of reason 1 " 

Others exclaimed : « Where are the proofiiythe witnenes of diese 
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pretended &otB 1 Can we raoeive them without cncanunii^ the evi* 
denoe 1 The leait acti<« in a court of jottioe require! two witneee* 
ee; and w« are <Mrdered to believe all this on mere tradition and 
hearaay ! *' 

A Jewish rabbin then addreasii^ the aaeembly^ aaid ; " As to the 
fundainentai facti we are sureties ; but with regard to their foan and 
application, the castyis different, and the Christians are here oon* 
deoined by their own aignments ; for they cannot deny that we are 
the original source fipom which they are derived, the primitive stock 
on which they are grafted ; and hence the reascming is very short t 
either our law is from God, and then theirs is n heresy, since it 
diflSers from ours ; or our law is not from God, and then theurs fidls 
at the same time.'' 

** But you must make this distinction," rqplied the Christian: "your 
law is from God, as typical and preparative, but not as final and aln 
solute ; you are the image of which we are the substance." 

" We know," replied the rabbin, ** that sudi are your preten* 
sions; but they are absolutely gratuitous and folse. Your system 
turns altogether on mystical meanings, on visi<mary and all^(orical 
inteipretations : * with violent distortionli on the letter c^ our books^ 
you substitute the most chimerical ideas to the true ones, and find in 
th«n whatever pleases yon, as a wild imagination will Aul figures in 
the clouds. Thus you have made a i^iritual Messiah of that which» 
in the spirit of our prophets, is <wly a tenqsoral king : you have 
made a redemption of the human race out of the simpfe reestablish- 
ment of our nation ; yomr conception of the viigin is founded on a 
single phrase, which you liave misundonslood. Thus you make firom 
our scriptures wlwtever your fancy dictates, you even find diere your 
trinity, though there is not the most distant allusion to it, and it is 
an invention pf profruie writers, admitted into your system with n 
host of other opinions of every religion and of every sect, dnrii^ the 
anarchy of the three first centuries of your era." 

At these words, the Christian doctors crying sacrilege and blan* 
pbemy, sprang forward in a transport of fivy to fiUl upon the Jew. 

* " Tour system turns altogether on allegorical interpretations."— 
Wben we read the Fathers of the church, and see upon what argn- 
menU they have built the edifice of religion, we are inexpressibly as- 
tonished with their credulity or their knavery j but allegory was the 
rage of that period : the pagans employed it to explain the actions of 
their sods, and the Christians acted in the same spirit when they em* 
ploved it in another manner. It would be Intexestini to publish now 
soeli books, or enly extracts from them 
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Ajfd 4 tgDop of moaki ia motley di mmm ef Mack tad iHrite, «dv«ae» 
ed witb a fltaodatd, on which were painlBd pinoen, gridirons, limit- 
ed fiigotB and the words joftioe, charity, mercy: *' We moBt," mid 
th^, "make an example of these impious wretcfaee, and bum them for 
the gtory of God." They began even to prepare tlie pile, when a Mus- 
sulman answered in a strain of irony : <<-Thi8 then is your religion of 
peace, Uiat meek and beneficent system which yoo io mudi extot ! 
This i» that evangelical charity which combats inideiity with persoa- 
eive mJMnms, and repays ii^ies with patience ! Ye hypocrites f it 
is thus that you deceive mimhind ; thus that yon propagate your ae- 
eursed enors ! When you were weak, yon preadwd liberty, tolerar 
tion, peace; when yon are strong/you practise persecution and vio- 
lence.*' ^And he was going to begin the hiirtxny of the wan and 

riang^ters of Oiristianity, when the legisbtor demanding silence, so^ 
pended this scene, of discord. 

The monks, affecting a tone of meekness and humility, exclaimed, 
" It. is not ourselves that we avenge, it is the cause of God, ic is his 
gk>ry that we de^nd.*' 

'* And what right have yoo, more than ws,*' said the Imams, ** to 
constitute yourselves the representatives of God 1 Have you privi- 
leges th»t we have not 1 Are you not men like us V 

** To defend God," said another groop, *' to pretend to avenge him^ 
is to insult his wisdom and his power. Dees he not know better 
than men what befits his dignity V* 

*' Tes,*' reidied the monks, " but his ways are secret.'* 

** And it^jremains fi>r yon to prove," said the rabbins, " that yoa 
have the exclusive privilege of understanding tiiem." Then, proud 
of finding supporters to their cause, the Jews thmight that thmr law 
woujd be triumphant, when the mobed (high priest) of the Parses 
obtained leave to i^peak : 

*' We have heard," said he, " die account of the Jews and C3nris- 
Uians of the origin of the world ; and, though greatly mutilated, we 
find in it some ftcts which we admit ; but we deny that they are 
to be attributed to their prophet Moses, first because it cannot be 
shown that the books which bear his name were really his ; we can 
prove on the contrary, by twenty positive passages, that they were 
written at least six centuries later, and 'proceed evidently finom die 
connivance of a high priest and a king, both well known ; * next .¥ 

*See on this subject the Ist vol. of New Jlese&rches onaacieat History, 
where this question is AmdamentaUy investigated alter chapter V 
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Uriied fay BtoflM ia thoie books, yon wiihnot find the slightesc indi- 
cntioB, either expraned or anderatood, of what oooetitncei the boeea 
of the pranat theokigical doctrine of die Jews and of their diildreo 
the Clirifltiane. You nowhere find the least trace of the immortal- 
ity of the soul, or of a iiitnre life, or of heaven or of hell, or of the 
refok of the principal angel, aolfaor of the evils of the human nioe,«fee. 

« These ideas were not known to Moees, and the reakoo is teiy 
obvioas, since it was not fill two centuries a Aerwardi that our prophet 
ZerdoQSty named Zoroaster, 6nt evangeiiaed them in Asia. Ttm, 
added the BMbed, tnmiag to the raU>ins, it is not tSl after that epochs 
that is to say, ia the tiaie of yoar first ki^gs, that these ideas beipli 
to appear in yoar anriters; and then ^ir a^>pearanee b <4MCure and 
■gradnal, according to tihe pvgress of ^ politteal rdations bet w e e n 
your anoedtors and ours. It was especially when, having bfKA eoOf* 
querad fay tibe kings of Nineveh and Babylon, and transported to the 
bank^of the Tygris and Eopfarates, they resided there for three auc- 
oessive generations, that they imbibed manners and opinions wfaioh 
had been r^eeted as contrary €o ^ir la^. When oar king Cyrna 
had delivered them firom daveiy, they became our disciples and imi- 
tators ;* the moetdistingvisbed fiuniiieB^ whom the kingi of Babyloii 
had got instructed in |he Chaldean scSenoes, carried back to Jemsap 
km new ideas and fiwe^ tenets. 

**At first the mass of the people, who had not emigrated, pleaded 
the test of the law and the absohite sileAce of the prophet; but the 
Pharisean or Parsee doctrine prevailed; and, being modtfed accord- 
ing to the ideas and gatioB of yoar nation, gave rise to a new sect. 
Tou caq^ected a king to restore your political independence; wa 
announced a God to regenerate and save mankind : from this condii- 
ttation of idees, your Essenians laid the fimndation of Chr istianity : 
and whatever your prelensiims may be, Jews^ Christians, Musmdmoi, 
you are, in your systems of spiritnal beings, only the bfamdering Ibl- 
lowers of Zoroaster !" 

The mobed, then passing on to the details of his religion, quotiqg 
fi!t>m the Sad-der and the Zend-Avesta, recounted, in the same order 



* " Tbey became our disciples and imitators. "—See on this snl^eet the 
Ist. vol. of New R^isearches on ancient History, where it is proved that 
the Pentateoch is not tlie work of Moses : this opinion previiiled in the 
fixst ages <tf Christianity, as may be seen in the Clementmes, homily II, 
$ 61) and homtty 8, $ 48 : but no one had proved that dw true aotbor was 
the higb-priest Hilklata, in the year Ol before J, C. 
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M Genesif, tbe creation of the world m iix gsiMm; tfao fomadon 
of a. tint man and a^t woman in a divine place, under tbe reign of 
good ; the introduction of evil into the vwld by the great make, em* 
blem of Ahrimanee : the revolt and battles of the Genius of evil and 
darkness against Ormuzd, God of good and light : the division of the 
angels into white and black, or good and bad ; their hierarchal orden, 
cherubim, serarliim, thrones, dominions, etc. ; tbe end of the world 
at the close of six thousand years; the coming of the lamb the ngtn^ 
erator of nature; the new world; the fiitore life, and the region" of 
happiness and misery; the passage of souk over the bridge of the 
bottomless pit ; tbe celebration of the mysteries of Hytfaras; the xoh 
leavened bread which the initie^ed eat; the baptism of new bom 
children; the unction of the dead, tbe confession of sins; and in a 
wordy he recited so many thiqgs anakgoos to the three religioas b^ 
fore mentioned,* that it seemed like a ooniMnlary or a ronfiMWlkiii 
of the Goran and Che Ajpoca\ypm, 

But the Jewish, Christian and MahmBetan doetoni, oryfaifl^. oat 
agaiiist this recital, and treatii^ the Parses as idolaters and wonriiip- 
pers of fire, charged Chan with felsdmod, interpolati<^, felsiftratioa 
^f facts; and there arose a violent di^mfe as to the dates of the eiveoCi^ 
their order and succession, the origin of the doctrines, their transmis- 
sion firom nation to nation, the authenticity ot the books that estal^ 
lidhed them, the epoch of their composition, the character of their 
compilers, and the validity of their testimony : and die various parties, 
pointing out reciprocal conCcadictaoas, improbabiKtieB and foigwisa, 
accused eacb^ther of having established this belief on p(^tar mmois, 

* " So many things analogous to the three religions.**— >The meden 
Parses and the ancient Mithriacs; who are the same sect, observe all the 
Christian sacraments, even the layinc on of hands in confirmation. 
* Tbe priest of Mithm/ says Teftnllian, de FroBscrfptione, c. 40, 'promises 
ahsolotion tcom sin on €onfessi«A and baptism ; and, if I rightly remem- 
hflr, Mithra marks bis soMieis in the forehead (with the chrism, the 
Egyptian Kouphi he celebrates the sacrifice of bread, which is the re- 
sorreotion, and *piea«nts ifae orown to his fcrilowers, menacing them at 
tbe same time with the sword, etc.* 

In these mysteciea they tried the courage of the initiated with a thoii* 
mn4 terrora. presenting fire to his fbee. a sword to his hreast, etc.; they 
also offered mn a crown which be rerased, saying : God is my ciown : 
and this crown is to be seen in the celestial sphere by the*bide of Bootes. 
The personages in these mysteries were dntinguished by the names 
of the animal consTjpJlations. The ceremony of mass is nothing more 
than an imitation of tnese mysterierand of those Df Eleusis. The bene^ 
diction, the Lord be with yon, is a literal translation of tbe fbrmule 
of admission cbon-k, am, p-ak. See Beausobre, histoire du Maaicheia- 

), yd. (I. 
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▼ague traditioiis ind abaard SMea, inveiited witboat dficemiDenC* 
and admined without examioatioB by unknot, ignoraiit or partial 
writera, and at fiibe or uncertain epochs. 

A great murmur now arose from under the standards of the various 
Indian sects ; and the Bramins, protestii^ against the pretensions of 
tlw Jews and Parses, said; *' What are these new and abnost unheard 
of nations, who arrogantly set themselves up as the. sources of the 
human race, and the depositaries of its archives 1 To bear their cal- 
culations of five or six thousand years, it would seem that the world 
was of yesterday, whereas ouc monuments prove a duration of maiq^ 
thousands of centuries. And for what reason are their books to be 
preferred to oars 1 Are then the Vedas,* Chastras, and Pourans in- 
ierior to the Bibles, Zend-avestas, and Sad-ders 1 And is not the 
testimony of our fathers and our Gods as.valid as that of the fathen 
and the Gods of the Occidentals 1 Ah ! if it were permitted to reveal 
our mysteries to profime men ! if a sacred veil did not ^istly conceal 
them from evory eye ! — '* 

The Bramins stopping short at these words : <* How can we admit 
your doctrine,'* said the legislator, ** if you will not make it knowat 
And bow did its first authors propagate it, when being alone po awn 
sed of it, their own people were to than profiine 1 Did heaven reveal 
«'it to be kept a secret 1 '* 

But the ^ramins persisting in their silence : " Let them have the 
honor of the secret," said an European. '* Their doctrine is now 
divulged : vre possess their books; and I can give you the substance^ 
of them." 

Then beginning with an abstract of the four Vedas, the eigbteen 
Pourans and the five or six Chastras^be recounted how a being, infi» 

* The Vedas <v Vedams are the sacred volumes of the Hindoos, aa 
the Bibles with us, They are three in number : the Bick Veda, the Ya*- 
jpar Veda, and the Sama Veda ; they are so scarce in fndia, that the 
Enslish coutd with great difficulty find an original one, (^ which a eol>y 
is aeposUed in the British Museum i they who reckon four Vedas. Iv. 
elude among them the Attar Veda, oonceminc ceremonies, but whteh 
is lost. There are besides commentaries named iJpBnishada.-«ne of which 
was pubiished by Anquetil du PeroU) and Mititled Oupnekhat. a curiooa 
work. The date of these books is more than twenty-five centuries pricMr to 
our era -, tl^eir contents prove t^at all the reveries of the Greek metaphysi- 
cians come from India and Ecypt.>-Since the year 1788, the learned men 
of England are working in inaia a mine of literature totally unknown 
in Europe, and which proves that the civilisation of India ascends to a 
Very remote antiquity. After the Vedas come the Chastias amounting 
to SIX. They treat of theology and the Sciences. Afterwards 18 Pnanu 
naa, treating of -Mythology and History : See the 9ahgoaeH(<^^ ^he 
Baya Vadam, and (he £zo^r-Vedam, etc 
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Bittj eteiml, innBaterui) and rmmd, after hsviag peMod u ctarahjr 
ia ielf'kMMitemphtioB, and detennming at last to manifest hiiateV; 
atperated the male and female Tacnlties whidi were in him, and per^ 
fonned an act of geoeration, of which the Lingam remains an emblem 3 
how that first act gave birth to three diTine powers, Brahma, Bieheu 
or Vichenoo, and CUb or Ghiven, whose Amotions were, the first to 
craate, the second to preserve, and the third to destroy or change the 
ftrra of die universe : then, detaiimg the history of their operations 
and ndventures, he ex|4ained how Brahma, procMl of having created 
the world and the eight spheres of pnrificatioAs, thoqght himsdf so^ 
perior to CSkib, his eqoal ; how this pride brqqght on a battle between 
them, in which the celestial globes, or orbits, were crushed like a 
basket of eggs ; how Brahma, vanquiriied in this ccmfiict, was redoe- 
ed to serve as a pedestal to Chib, metamorphosed into a Lingam; 
how Vichenou, the God mediator, has assumed at difierent times, to 
preserve the world, nine mortal fimns of animals ; how first, in shi^ie 
of a fish, be saved from the universal delii^ a family who repeopled 
the earth} hOw afterwarde, in form of a tortoise, lie ihiew from the 
milky sea the mountain Mandreguiri (the pole:) tbeti, becoming a 
boar, he tore the belly of the giant Erenniachessen, wlio was drown- 
Jqg the earth in the abyss of Djole, and saved it on his tusks ; how 
becoming incarnate in a^ black shepherd, and undor the 1 lame of C^is' 
en, be delivered the world of the venomous serpent i ^lei^^am, and 
then crushed his head, after having been wounded by li)m ia the heel 
Then passing on to the histohy of the secondary geiiii, he related 
how the Eternal, to manifisst his gkwy, created various orders of an- 
gels, who were to sing his praises and to direct the universe } how a 
paK of these angels revolted under t^ guidance of an unbitious thief, 
who strove to usurp the power of God^ and to gov«m all ; how God 
phnged them into a world of darkness, there to undeigo the punish- 
ment of their crimes; how at last, toudied with craapassion, be 
consented to release them, and receive them into fiivor, after they 
should undeigo a long sories of probations ; how, after oneating tor 
diis purpose, fifteen orbits or regions of planets, and peopling them 
with bodies, he ordered these rebel angels to imdeigo in them eighty- 
sevoi transmigrations ; he. then exphuned how souls, thus iMirified, 
returned to the first seurce, to the ocean of life and animation fivm 
which they had proceeded; and since all livii^ creatures contain 
potions of this universal soul, he taught how criminal it was to de- 
nnve them of it. He was finally proceeding to explain the ritei and 
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oeremonieij wImo epeaking^ of ofiorings md libotioM of mflk mai 
batter to gods of cof^per and wood, and Ihen of fMHrifieations by the 
dang and orine' of oowb, there arose an UBtvawd muninr, ndxed 
with pee^ of laughter, ^hich interrnpted tlae orator. 

Eaeh of the diftrent groups began- to reason on that raligioii'S 
** They are idohierB/' said the M ussoloen, ** and shoidd be evtermi- 
nated." < Hfey are deranged in their iateUeel,'' said the feltowers of 
ConlaciuB, *' ive shoidd try to cure them.** ** What ridiculooB^ifoda**' 
said others, *' are these pc^jpets, besmeared with grease and smoka^ 
that must be washed like dirty children, and from whoas you must 
bra^ away the flies, athractod by hoaey^ and fooling them with their 
eacreMents \" 

But a Bramin exclaimed wi^ indignatioB : ** Theeekaie preixadr 
ntftHeriea, emblems of truth whicli you are not worthy to bear.*' 

*'-And in v/bAt respect are you more worthy dian we,'* exclaimed 
a ItMBA of Tibet. ** Is it because you pretend to be issaed fit>m the 
head of Brama,* and tb^rest of the human race frmn die less noble 
puts of his body 1 But' to support' tlie pride of your diSBttmctions of 
origvB and casts, prove to us in the first place that yon are di^brant 
from other men. Establish in the next place, as historical facto, the 
aliegeries which you relate, shew us indeed tliat you are the authoM 
of aU tliis doctrine ; for we will demonstrate, if necessary, that yov 
have oidy stolen and di^igored it ; that you are only the imitators of 
the ancient paganism of the Occidentals ; to which, by an iR assort- 
ed mixture, ^ou have allied the pure and spiritual doctrine of oar 
God ; a doctrine totally detaclied ttom the senses, and entirely on- 
kaowtt on earth, till Boudli tan^t it to the natiens*" 

A number of groups having inquired what was this doctrine, and 

* All this cosmogony of the Lamas, the Bonzes, and even the hra> 
mills, ds HenFy Lord asserts, is literally thai of the ancient Egyuiaaa. 
* The Egyptians,* says Porphyry, <call Kneph, the intelligence or efficient 
cause (of the universe.) They relate that this God vomited an egs» 
rrom which was produced, another Qod, named Plitha or Vulcan (ign^siM 
principle or the Sun,) and they add, that this egg is the world.* iSuseb. 
PhBD. Evang. p. 115. 

' They represent,* says the same author in another place, * the god 
Kneph, or efficient cause, under the form of a man in deep blue (the 
color of the sky,) havine m his hand a sceptrO) a belt round his body, 
and a small bonnet roj^afof light feathers 4>n hisjwad, t6 denote how 
very subtle dtid Aiaacious the idea of that being is.* Upon which I 
shall observe that Kneph in Hebrew sisnifies a wine, a feather, and 
that this color of sky bhie Is to be founa in the majonty of t^e Indiaa 
gods, and is, under the name of narayan, one of their most <Mstkigniihed 
epttfkets. 
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who WW this God, wboie name liw gnater port of (hem ImA 
hcanl, die tamavMiiiaed anid said : 

*< In the beginnings a eole and eelf^Kieteat God, fasriag pasted an 
eternity hi the oeat«npmtion of hkown being, reeoHed to Aanifoet 
hie perfections oat of himself, and created the matter of the world ; 
the fym elementt^ being prodnced, bat still in a state of oonifasion, he 
breathed on the face of the waters, whidi sweUed4ike an immense 
biAUe IB form c^ an egg, wfaidi unfolding, became the nmlt or <Mi> 
c^ heaven enclosing the world; having made the eardi, and the 
bodies of animals, this God, esMnoe of motion, impatted to them a 
portion of his own beii^ to animate them ; for this reason, the son! 
of everyfhmg that breathes being a fraction of the universal sool, no 
one of them can perish, ihey only change their form and moold in 
passing snccessiVdy into different bodies : of all these forms, the one 
most pleasing to Qod is diat of man, as most resembling his own 
perfections ; when a man, by an absolnte disengagement from his 
senses, is wholly absorbed in self-contem^ilation, he dien discovers 
the divinity and becomes himself god : of all the incarnations of this 
kind that God has hidierto taken, the greatest and most solemn was 
that in which he i^jpeared twenty-eight centories ago in Kachemire, 
nikder the name of Fot or Boodh, to preadi the doctrine of self-deni- 
al, and self-annihilation." I'hen, pursuing the history of Fot, the 
hima said ; " He was bom fhnn the right Hank of a vii^ of royal 
blood, who did not cease tc^be a viigin for having become a mother; 
that the king of the country, alarmed at his birth, wished to destroy 
faim, and for this purpose ordered a massacre of ail the males born 
at that period ; that being saved by shepherds, Boudh lived in the 
desert till the age of thirty, when he began his mission^ to enUghten 
men and cast out devils ; that he performed a multitude of the most 
astonishii^ miracles; that he spent his life in fasting and severe 
penitence, and at his death, bequeathed to his disciples a book which 
contained his doctrines ;*' and the lama began to read..*. 

** * He that leaveth his father and mother to follow me,* says Fot, 
' becomes a perfect samjanean (heavenly man;) 

*' ' He diat practises my prec^ts to the fomtli degree of perfec- 
'tion, acquires the feculty of flying in the air., of moving heaven and 
earth, of prolongin'^and shortening life (rising from the dead.) 

<c < Xhe samenean despises riches, and uses only what is strictly 
necessacy ; he mortifies his body ; silences his passions ; desires noth- 
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i«f ; loniM no attftdmieBCf; naditeiM aqr dbetriaM willi^ 
endures iqjoriei with patience, end bean no malice to his neigfaboor. 

«< Heaven and eartli ihall perish/ saysFot: 'despise therafore 
jroor bodies composed of the fomr perishable demmts, and think oDlf 
atyomr immortal sool. 

<*< Listen not to the flesh : fear and sorrow qviiqr irom the passions : 
stifle the passions, and you destroy fear and sonxiw* 

" ' Whoever dies widiont having embraced my religion,' taya Fot» 
'relnms among mea uatil he embraces it.' " 

The buna was proceeding, when the Christians, interrupting him, 
eaulaimed that this was their own religion adulterated j that Fot 
was no other than Jesus himself disfigured, and that die kmas were 
the Nestorians and Manicheans disguued and bastardised.* 

But the lama, supplied by the chamans, bonzes, gennis, talapoins 
of Siam, of Ceylon, of Japan, and of CSiina, proved to the C%ris« 
ttaas, evoo firom their own authors, that the doctrine of the Samane- 
aas vras difBised through the East more than a thousand years before 
the Christian era ; that their name was cited before the time of Al- 



* « The llamas were Manicheans disguised."— See the History of 
Manicheism, by Beaosobre, who proves uiat these sectariefl were pure 
ZoroastrlanB ; which nuiAes the existence of their opinions to precede 
J. C. by laoo years. It follows from hence that Boadd Chaucasam was 
stUl more ancient, since the Boudite doctrine is found in the oldest In- 
dian books, that preceded oar era by 3100 years (such ss Bahsouet Guita.) 
Observe moreover that Boudd is the 9th avstar or incamatkm of Viche- 
nou which places liim at the origin of this theiriogy. Further, among 
the Indians, CShinese. Tibetans, etc. Boadd js the name of tlie planet 
we call Mercury, and of the day of the week c<msecrated to tint planet 
(Wednesday }) this carries him back to the origin of the calendar *, at the 
same time that it shows him to have been primitively Identical with 
Hermes : his^exislence therefore extended to Egypt: now observe that 
the Egyptian priests make Hermes at his death to say : * I have hitherto 
lived, banished firom my true country ; I now go back there ; do not 
weep for me : I return to the c^estiaJ country whither every one goes 
in his turn ; there dwells God : this life is but death.* See Chalcidius 
in Timceum. Now, this doctrine is precisely thM of the ancient Bon- 
dit#wi, or Sananeans, of the Pythacoricians and ^ the Orphtes : in the 
do(;trine of Orpheus, the god wond is represented by an egg : in the 
H«btew and Arabian Idioms, the e|g is called baidh, analogous to Boudd 
(Opd,) and to Boud, in Persian, existence, what is (the worid.X Boudd 
IS slso analogous to bed vad, signifying amongst the Indians, science. 
Hermes was Its god : be was the author of the sacred books or Egyptiaii 
Vedas. What ramifieailons, and what a remote antiquity does not all 
this suppose : now the Boudite priest c€ Ava adds : Mt is an article 
of fhith that from time to time heaven sends upon earth some Boudflas 
to reclaim men, to save them from vice, and show them the ways of sal- 
vation.' With such a dogma extending over India, Persia, Egypt and 
Jndea. it is no wonder that men's minds should be prepared long befMO 
hand for what tatter ages ofibr to our view. 



^ 
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«KSAder, and tkat Boatta or Boudh was known long before Jeeoa** 
Then, retorting the pretensions of the Christiana against themselves : 
''.Prove to us now," said the 1ama, ** that you are not ypnrselvas 
degenerate Samaneans : and that the man whom you make the au- 
thor of your sect is not Fot himself disfigured. Prove to us by his- 
torical facts that he even existed at the epoch you pretend ; for it 
being destitute of autheutic testimony ,f wer absolutely deny it; and 

* " Lone before Iesou8.'>->Aceordini to the Bagfitb Orisntaliscs, tbe 
doctrine of .Boudda is very ancient in India. Tbe snonymoui writei 
mentioned pace 5238, line ^I, eites a Treatise written a few yean ago by 
the chief of the Bsudite priests of. Ava, at the rsqaesf of ttie caJAoUe 
bishop of that city, stating : * That the Gods, wlio have appeared In 
this world until the present day, are four in nusiber. to wit: Boudda 
Chaucasam, Boudda GoBagom, Boudda Gaapa, and Bondda 6a«unia| 
whose law is now in vigor ; he obtained divinitv at the age of 35, ana 
spent in imraortidity 2968 yean (befbre the date or the writing, aboQt the 
year 180S.) ' GonaequenUy Gaatasna died about 5:^7 yeais sefore the 
Christian era^ at the time when Cyrus reigned In Persia^ and when 
Pythagoras flourished. * 

9diy. Oa Oe other hand. AraMan and Persian Writers, etted In the 
liistory of the Huns, vol. 11. by de Guignes ; In the Hist, of China, vol. 
bp In 4to. note to fMige 50, and in 4he preface to the Exoor-Veoam ( Vad- 
*Q}ir-Veda,) place the apparition of anothejr Boudda In the year 1087 

Tore our era (it must be U^aspa.) 

SdJy. The statlsUcal Table of the Mogul emperor AJcbar •, entitled Ain 
Akberi, translated by Gladwin, sa^rg, page 4^, vol. 11. that Boudd dls- 
4ippeared :2962 years before the 40th of that emperor, that is. to say 19G6 
years before J. C (This must be Gonagom.) 

^ " Being destitute of authentie testimony.*'— >< All Uie worid knows,' 
says FauBtus, who though a maniehean, was one of the most learned 
men of the third century, * all the worid knows that tbe gespds were 
neither/Written by Jesus Christ, nor his apsstles', but a long time after, 
by unknown persons, who rightly judging thst they stould not obtain 
tMriief reapeeung things which ttey had not seen, irtaced at the head of 
their recitals the names of eontemporary mmstles.' Consult upon this 
question, ilistoire des Apologisles de }a Beligion chretienne, attributed 
to Freret, but which was wAtten by Burigny, SMnber of the academy 
of Inscriptions. See also Mosheim, de ^ehnS dwistianoram ; Correspon- 
dence of Atlerbury, archbislM^, 5 vols, in 8vOk, 17106 : Toland Nazara- 
ans : and Beausobra, Hietoire du Ifanichelsme, vol. 1 . From all f^iat 
has seen written for and acidall it resuUs that the precise origin of 
Olsristianity is uatknMm ; that the pfetended testimonies of Joinfans 
<Aiitiq. Jad. lib. xviit, c. 3) and of Tacitus (Annals, b. xr. «, 44,) nave 
heen interpolated about the time of the oowioil of Nice, and that nobody 
eonld ever demonstrate the radieal foct, that is lo say, the real ezistenoe 
of the personage who gave rise to the syiten. Without that existence 
however, it would be dUAcult to conceive the appearance of the system 
jfX Its known epoch, although history oiten many examples of gratui- 
tous and absolute suppositions. To resolve this truly curious and im- 
portant mroblem, some man of sagacity, instruction, and above all 
mipartiaiity, benefiting by the researches already made, should form a 
comparative table of the doctrine of the Boudites, and specially of the 
sect of Samana Gautama, contemporary with Cyroii ; he should examine 
what was the facility of communication of India with Persia and Syria, 
particularly aAer the reign of Darius Hystsspes, who, according to 
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we maiwfain tint your tify goapels are only the book of aome BI 1i« 
riaci of Peraia, and Kawwlang of Syria, vrbo were a WbbcH of te- 
Ibrmed Sanaaneans." 

At these words, the ChriatiaiH set op a |;eiieral try, and a new 
diqMite was going to begin, when a number of Chinese diamans and 
takpoins of Siam, came forward, and said that they would settle the 
'vHiole controversy. And one of them speaking for the wh(4e : '* It 
is time," said In, **to pot an and to these frivoloai oontests by 
drawing aside the veil from the interior doctrine* that Fot himself 
MVMled to his disdipke on his death-bed/' 

*' AH these theological opinions," said he, f* are but chimeras ; aB 
the ilories of the nature of the g^ods, of their actions and lives, are 
bat alkgocies and nqrthokgical emblems, junder which are cayekHpeA 
iagmiioiis ideas of moralB, and the knowledge of the operations of 
nature in the action of the elements and the movemiuit of the planets. 

*< The truth is that all is reduced to nothiimr; that ail is ilhision, 

Atitlihis and Ammianus, constilted tbe wise men of India, and intro- 
duced several of tlieir Ideas among the magi : Auther, what ftcllity there 
waa after Alexander's time, under the Seleacidce, who kept ap< diplo- 
matical relations with the Indian kings : be would see that, thnraglk 
these communications, the system oftM Samaaeans might have gia^- 
ally extended ss fiur as Enrpt i that it mi|^ have been the determining 
cause of the corporation of the Bope niaris in Judea, etc. ; the only ques- 
tion tiien woula i>e if, when all was thus prepared, the ceneral exatta^ 
ttrni of men's minds might not have prMapted an Individiial to fill the 
allotted part ; either because he declared and believed Imnself to be the 
petsonage ani^buneed, or because the multitude, Enchanted with his 
conduct, doctrfaM and preaching, attributed to him that character. In 
eitiwr case, it Isextc^meiy probable that popular disturbances excited 
tiie sas|riclons and ^gilance of the Bonian government, and that at 
tohgth some remarkable incident, each as the entrance into Jenisalem, 
forced the prefect to adopt a measure of rigor, an act of severity, that 
■uddealy put an end to the drama (neariy as related,) but which only 
augmented the interest which the regretted penonage inspired, and, inr 
tiiat means, gave rtse to narrstfons uid associations the result of rrtdtm 
would peritoctly agree with the stateofthings afterwards seen in history. 
Doubtless wbeie aot positive testimonv is wanting there no moral cer- 
tainty can exist ; but 1^ the eoncatenatlon of causea and efibets, a degiee 
of probability producing the same elfoct may be attained : since evoa 
with the most positive testimonies, history can only pretend to a greater 
or lesser degree of jM^bability .^ 

* "The interior doctrine.*'— The 'Boaddites have two doctrines, the 
one public and ostensible, the other interior and secret. {Hrecisely like 
the Egyptian priests. It may be asked, why this distinction ? Because, 
as the public aoctrine- recommends ofiMngs^ expiations, endowments, 
etc., the priests find their profit in preaching it to the people ; whereas 
the other, teaching the vanity of worldlv things ana being attended 
with no lucre, it ia thought proper to make it known only to adepts. 
Thps are men divided into the two evidently distinct classes of knavea 
and dupes! 
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apptanaeB, irmm^ that the motwl awtew i p a y Biwttt iiqrily <he %» 
'ntEve MMe of tte pfa^ical metemiMyoboiis, or the MieoiMive omv^- 
BMBt by which the deoaeotB of the nine body pcridi not, but 9I Um 
dwaohiionf pom iaio othwmedianui and form other combuwtiorau 
The soul is but the vital principle which results from the prepprties 
of matter and from the action of the eleaients in those bodies when 
tfa^ create a spontaneous movement. To .soppoee that this pradoct 
of the play of llie oigans, bora with them, matnred with them, and 
-which sleeps with them, can subsist when th^ -cease, is the ronumce 
of a wandering imagination, perhaps agreeabls bat abeohnety chi- 
nMrical. God itsetf is nothing' more dian the moving principle, ^ 
occnk force inherent in ^1 beings; the som of their laws nod pnH 
parties; the animating prhiciple, in a #onl, the soni of the univerM; 
ivfafch on aooomit of the iiifiaite variety of its oewiexions and opora- 
tioas, tometimes simple, sometimee multiple, sonrntimes activBb 
eomecimes passive, has always pie w m ted io the homaa mind an 
insdivable enigma. All that man can comprehend with certainty is, 
that matter does not perish ; that it possesses esseotial^^ those pro- 
perties by whidi the world is held together like n living and <Mrgan- 
iaed being ; that the knowledge of these kiws, with respect to man, 
IB what coostitnteif wisdom ; that virtne and merit consist m their, 
observance; and evil, sin, and vice, in the ignorance and vblation 
of them; that happiness and miseriy ■'^^It f^om these hy the same 
necessity which makes heavy bodies descend, and light ones rise by 
a Natality of causes and effects, whose chain extends from the smallest 
atom to the greatest <^the heavenly bodies* All this was revealed 
on his deaith^jed by oar Boudah Somona Gootama.'** 

At tiiese words, a crowd of thieoki^ans c^ every sect <»ied oat 
that this doctrine was mat^iatism ; and diose who profess it were 
mipioos atlieists, enemies to God mid man, who must be extermina- 
«Bd.— ^ Very weB ! *' replied the Ghamans, *' suppose we are in an 
«rror, which is not Impossible, since the first attribute of (he homan 
ttiind is to be subject to illusion ; but what right have you to take 
«way fr(Hn men like yourselves, the life which heaven has givcm 
tbeml If heaven ho^ us guilty, and in aUiorrence, why does It 



* ** Tkis was revealed by our Boudali.'*— These are the very expi 
sl^ of Xa Lioubere. in his description of the kingdom of Siam and of 
the tbeology' of the Bonses. Their dogmas, compared with those of the 
ancient philosopben of Greece and Italy, give a comnAete rqpmseatatiia 
or the whole system of the Stoics and Epicureans, nuzed wuh astrologi- 
sal supetatitions and some traits of ^ytmgorism. 
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iopart to Qi the nnie UMBUigB w to yon 1 And if it tokmei «•, 
wlttt right have you tobe le« inddgentl Picas men ! who speak of 
God with so nnich certainty and confidence, fdease to tell ns wliat i€^ 
is ; give Jis to comprehend what these abstracC metaphysical beings 
are, which you call God and soul, substance without matter, exist- 
ence without body, life without organs or sensation. If you know 
those beings by your senses or their reflections, render them in like 
manner perceptible to us : or if you speak of them on testimony and 
traditioa, show us an uniform aocount, and give a determinate basis 
to our creed**' There now arose among the theologians a great con- 
troversy reBpeetio^ God and his nature : his manner of acting and 
of manifesting himself; on the nature of the soul and its union with 
the body ; whether it exists before the organs, or only after they are 
fimned; on the future lile and the other world: and every sect, every 
»dbo(4> every iadividual, daffecing on all these points, and each as- 
•ignihg plau8tt>le reasons, and respectable thongh opposite authori- 
ties, 'for his opinion, they fell into an inextricable labyrinth of 
contradictions. 

Then, the legislator liavin^ commanded/ silence and recalled the 
dispute to its true object, Stiid : *' Chiefs and instructers of tlie peo- 
ple, you came together in search of truth ; at first, every one of you, 
thinking he possessed it, demanded of the others an implicit faith; 
but receiving the contrariety of your opinions, you found it necessary 
to submit them to a common rule of evidence, and*to faring them to 
one general term of comparison ; and you agreed that each should 
exhibit the proofs of his doctrine. You began by alleging facts; 
. but each religion and every secty being equally furnished with mira- 
cles and nurtyrs, each producing, an equal cloud of witnesses, and 
offering to suj^mrt them by a voluntary death, the balance on ^is 
first point, by right of parity, remained equal. 

*' You then passed to the trial of reasoning ; but the ssdue argu • 
men^ applying equally to contrary positions; the same assertions, 
equally gratuitous, being advanced and repeUed with equal force, 
and all having an equal right to refuse assent, nothing was demon- 
strated. What is more, the confrontation of your systems has brought 
up new and extraordinary difficulties ; for amidst the apparent or 
adventitious diversities, you have discovered a fundamental resem- 
blance, a common groundwork ; and each of you pretending to be 
the inventor, and first depositary^ you have taxed each other widb 
adulterations and plagiarisms; and tlienee arisrs a difficult qnesp 
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lion oonoaniBg the tranmiaaoB of religion ideas^from people to 
peofne* 

" B'inaUy to repeat the embarraMnient, when you eodeevoond to 
expkthi your doctrinee to each, odier, they appieared oonAiaed and 
foreign, even to their adherents; they were founded on ideaa in- 
accessible to your senses; of ooaseqaenoe yon had no means of 
judging of 'Aem, and you confeased yonrselvea in this respect to be 
only the echoes of yoor facers : hence foUowa this other qjoeslion, 
how came they to the knowledge of your fiohers* who themsehres 
had no other means tharh yon to coneieve them :' so that, on the one 
hand* the'Suceession of these ideas being unknown, and on the other, 
their origin and'exisCmce being a mystery, all the edifice of yoor i«- 
ligioos opiniiMis becomes a conqdioated problem of metaphysics and 
history.— ' 

** Since howoTer diese opinions,, extraordinary as Aey may be, 
must hare had some origin ; since even the most abstract and fiin- 
tastical ideas have eome physical model, it may be useful to recur to 
tbis origin, and discover this model; in a word, to find out firom 
what source the human nnderatanding has drawn these ideas, at pre- 
sent so obscure of the divinity, the soul, and all immaterial beiQgs 
which make the basis of so many systems ;• to unfold the filiation 
which they have followed and the alterations which they have under- 
gone in their transmissions and ramifications. If then there are any 
persons present who have made a study- of thsse elgects, let them 
come f<MrwBrdi and endeavour, in the lace of ji^ons, to dissipate the 
'obscurity In whidi tbehr opinioiw have so long strayed.' 



»» 



CHAPTER XXII. » 

ORIGIN AND FILIATION OF RELIGIOUS IDEAS. 

At th^se words, a new group, formed in an instant by men from 
various standards, but not distinguished by any, ca«ie forw^ in 
the circle ; and one of them spoke in th^name c^ the whole. 

** Legislator, friend of evidax» and trut^ ! it is not astonishing 
Ihat the subject in question should be enveloped m so many ckmdBy 
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nmoB, beiidn ilv iobcreBt difievMes, tfaeoght itself faarfthragnrlmai 
eacmnbered with supera^jded obstacles peculiar to this study, wfaer^ 
aM frea enquiry and ditt^ioa have been interacted by the intoler- 
aaee of every sysim ; bat now that our \iew8 are parmitted to 
expand, we will expose to open day, aind sabmit'to die judgment 
of nations, ttiat which-unpreiadioed minds after long researches have 
/bund to be the most reittonabie ; and we do fhis^ not with the pre- 
tension of imposing a new creed, but witfatfaettop^ of pnMokii^ n^w 
l^ts, «bA obtaining better infomMttion;^ 

"IXMtors and insinioters of nations! Yita know wliat ibkk, 
darkness oorers the nainre, the origin, Ae history of (fae dogmas 
which yoo teach: impoeed byferee and authority, inofdeated by 
education, and maintained by example, they pass fronk age to age, 
and strengthen their empire from habit and inattention. But if man,; 
enKghtened by reflection and experience, brings to mature examina- 
tion thft'i^^gndices of his childhood, he soon dtscofvera a mubttude of 
incongrjitiei and contradictions which awaken his sagaei^ and ex- 
cite his i^easoning powers. 

"At first, remarking the difemity and ojjqposition of die creeds 
wfatcb divide the nations, his rejects the InfiinibMty vrfrieh each of 
them claims ; and arming hinndf with their reciprocal pretensionfi, 
he conceives that his-senses and his reason derived immediately from 
God, are a law not less holy, a gnide not less sure tlian Hne mediate, 
and contradictoi^ codes of the propheta.^ 

, ''If he then examines the texture -of these codes diemselves, he 
observes that their laws', pretended to be divine, thaft is, immnmbJe 
and eternal, have arisen from circumstances of times, places and 
persons ; that they have issued, one from the other, in a kind of ge- 
nealogical order, borrowing from each other reciiNt)cally a common 
and simSar fund of ideas, which every lawgiver modifies according 
to luB fancy. 

«Tf he ascends to^the sotRve of these. ide&t, he finds it involved in 
the night of time, in the in&ncy of nations, even in the origin of the 
world, to which they claim allianoe ; aCnd there, placed in the dark- 
ness of chaos, in the empire of fiibles and traditions, they present 
theiDselves accompanied with a state of things so full of prodigies, 
thatit seems to forbid all access to the judgment ; but (!iis state it- 
self excites a first effort of reason, which resolves the difficulty ; fiMr 
if'lihe prodigies, found in the theol(^ea1 systems', have really existed . 
. if, for instance, the metamorpli(Msis, the apparitions], (he c on v eraatiene 
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ifeason of the univa^eali^ of the machine and the coniiexion of ipi 
parts ; ad that the hcing called God has been sometimes the wind^ the 
fire, the water, aB the elements ; softietimes the sun, the stars, the 
planets, and their influence; sonletimes the matter of the visits 
world, the totality of the miJ verse; sometimes abstract and metaphy* 
sical qualities, such as space, duration^ motion and intelligence ; and 
we everywhere see this conclusion^ th£|t the; idea of God has not been 
a miraculous revelation of invisible l)eii^, but a natural ofispring of 
the numan intellect, an operation of the mind, whose progress it.h^is 
followed and whose revolutions it has undergone, in all the knowledge 
it has acquired of the physical world and its agents. 

'' Tt is then in vain that nations attribute their religion to heaveply 
inspirations, it is in vain that their dc^pqoas pretend to a primeynl 
state of supernatural events : the original barbarity of the human tice^* 
attested b^ their own monuments^ belies th»$e assertions at onco, but 
therQ is one constant and indubitable §act which refutes beyoj^d eon* 
tradiction all these doubtful accounts-of past ages. From this position^ 
that man acqdires and receives no ideas but through Che medium of 
his senses,t it follows virith certainty that every updon which pretendi 
td any other origin than that of senssition and experience, is the erro* 
neous supposition of a. posterior reasonu^ ; now, it is sufficient to cut 
an eyp upon the sacred systems of the origip of the world, and of the 
actioqs of the g^ds^ to disco v^ ih <eii;ery idea, in every word , the «o- 
tieipation pf an order of thingps which couM not exist till a long time 
aftjpr. Reason^ strengthened by these contradiaions, rejecting every^ 
thi,Bg that ia not in ^e order of nature, and admiiting ne histerioal 
&cts but those fi)unde(l on probabilitieaj lays open its ewa c(y8tei% 
and pronouujces itself with assurance : , 

** Before one nation had received iirom another aatMu dogmeg afc> 
r^dy invent^ ;.be£bKe ooe generation had inherited ideas ecqnirM 
by a preceding generatiofb, none of these oonplicttted sysleme rewH 
have existed in the woiid. The first men, being childreii <^aatQra^ 
anterior to all events, ignorant of all sciencfi, were-bon withOM any 

* ** The original barbarity of the human race." — It is the unanimous 
testimony of nistory and even of lei^ends, that the first hnman beings 
were everywhere savades, and that it was to civilize them <tnd teaoi 
them to make bread, that the gods manifested themselves. 

t ** Reeeires no ideas but through the medium of his senses.**— The 

rock oii which the ancients split, and wbich has oceasietted all tkeir er- 

. roiB, has been the supposing the idea of God innate, and jco-eternal with 

the soul : and hence all the reveries developed in Plato and JamUicus. 

Bee the TT moeus, the Phedon, and de Mysterus iEgyptionim, sect 1, c. 3. 
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UMO^^dogmM uriiiBg from Mholastic difpntai ; ofrigblilbaiiil* 
«! on the practice of arti not then known ; of precepts framed after 
the 40^Iopement of passimu ; of laws which svqtpose a hmgnafe, a 
state of society not that in being, of Grod> whose aCfributes all refer 
to. physical objects^ and his actions to a despotic state of govern* 
Inent ; or of the soat> or of any of those metaphysical beings^ whidi 
we are tokl, are not the objects of 'senses and for whidi. however* 
tiiene can be no other means of access to the midentandingk To ar> 
rrre at io many re^ts, the necessary circle of preceding facts most 
have been observed ; slow experience and rqieated triab most hav« 
laoght the rude man the nse of his organs ; the accmmilated observa* 
tions of soccessive generations must have invented and im|awed the 
Bfteans ofliving ; and the mind, freed from the cares of the first wants 
of natnre) most have raised its^ to dK complicated art of compar* 
tug ideaB> of digesting aigmnent, and seixiag abstrttbl similitiidQB.''* 

Origin^ the Mea 4^ G9d: tfbr$kip ^ the Eiim»U m^ tf 

" It was not till after having overconie these obstacles, and goaa 
tivongfa a long career in the night of histoiy, that man» reHsctlng «n 
his condition, began to pnroeive ^t he was sobfected to. Ibroes su- 
perior to his own and independont of his wiU> The smi enligfateiied 
^ttd warmed himy fire burned him» thunder terrified him, the wif4 
beat uqpon him, an4 water drowned him) all beiqgs anted npoo him 
powerfully and irresistibly. He sustained this action for a long tvats 
like a machine, without inquiring the cause ; but the moment be he> 
gan nis inquiries, be fdU into aatons^mkent ; and passing £rom tha 
surprise of his first reflections to the revery of cnrioaity, he facpm a 
chain of reaspning* 

** lF*int, considering the action of the efements on him, he oonoeivt 
ed an ide^ of weakness and subjection on his par^ and of power and 
domination on theirs ; and, this idea of power was tha primitive and 
fnndamoital ^ype of every . idea of the Divinity. 

" Secondly, the fiction of these natural ocisteacef, excited in hint 
sensations of pleasure or pain, of good or evjl^ and by a-natu al e(n 
feet of his organization, he conceived foe them love or aversiqA ; he 
desired or dreaded their presence ; «nd fear or hope, gave rise to the 
fijCBt idqi of religion. 

** Then, judging everything by comparison, and Deraarking i^ t)iSM 
Veings a. i^ontatieous movement like his Qwn, be sng g gf cd this iti9?^ 
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ment directed by a wi]I» an intelligence, of the nature of his oi^a « 
and hence by in^icUony he formed a. new reasoning.— Having expe- 
rienced that certaj^practicea .towards his fellow creatures. had tha 
effect to modify their affections and direct their conduct* be resorted 
to thevame practices towards these jpoweriiil bemgs of the universe i 
be reasoned thus, ' When my fellow creature^'Stronger than I, is dis- 
posed jto do me injury, I demean mj'self before him, and by prayeni 
succeed in appeasing him. I will pray to these poweiiijl beings who . 
strike me ; I will implore the intelligences of tne winds, th& stars 
and the waters, and they will hear me. I will conjure them to avert 
the evil and gi^re me the good that is at their disposal ; I will mora 
them by ray t^urs, I wiU sc^ten tliem by offerings, and will enjoy biapr 
pinesb.' . . 

:^« Thus simply ijiai^, in the infancy of his reason, spoke to the sub 
and moon ; he animated with his own understanding and passions, 
49 gfWtV-agsp^ of.oatUKl be Ibdughi by v«i» soundk, and vaiit 
practices, to chaAgQ thtfT inflexible laws :■ fata) error ! he prayed the 
stone to'aftoend, the water to rise above its level, the mountains to 
nsmbvej buid isabistittiting a fantastical world to the real one, lie peo^ 
^itA It'wrfh iniaginary beings, to the tbrror of hb mind and the tor- 
ment of his race; 

' ^'In this' manner 'the ideas of God and religion have sprung, like 
aH (tthers, from physical 6lgeclB, atld were {irodbced in the mind of 
mail by his s^ttsations, his wants, the circumstanceB of his life and 
thfr progressive «tate of his knowledge. 
'**' Now, as ^hA ideas lif the Divinity had their first models in phys- 
UiA ageiats, it followed diat the Divitaity was at first varied antf 
matiifold, tike the fbmi undi^f which he appeared to act : every being 
was a power, a genius ; and the first men conceived tfaiQ universe filled^ 
with tenumeraMe'godiii'. ' .. 

« Ag|[in, the ideas of thfe Divinity have Been created by the affec- 
dons of the humtta- heart ; they became necessarily divitfed into two 
classes, according to the sensations of pleasure or pain-, love or 
hatred : the powers of nature, thte jjods, the genii were divided into 
benefioftbt and malignant^ good add evil ; and hence the imiversality 
of theie two characters in alt tlie systems of religion. 

** These ideas, analogous to the cottdiiieM of tbefr inventors, were 
for a long^ time confused afld ill dige^ed. Savage men, wandering 
in the woods, beset with wants, and dettitnte of resources, had not 
the leisure to eombiae principles and draw conclusions ; affibcted witb 
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iOiolte erili than they found pleamim, their moet-faabitiml watiineBt 
was that of fear» their theology terror; their wonhip ww eonfiaed to 
a few ialutatioiM and ofleriqgi to beii^ whom they conceived aa 
ierocioiis an^ as greedy as themselves. In £|ieir state of' equality and 
indqpendeDce, no man oifSfered himself as a mediator between men anil 

Sods as inQubordiiiate and poor as himsel/l No man having super- 
cities to g\ ej there existed lo ^iarasite oy the name of priest, no 
iribute by t* v# *.' me of victim, no empire by the name of altar ; their 
aogmas and their morals were the same thing, it was ohtv self-pre- 
servation; and reliffion, that arbitrary idea, virithout influence on'th^ 
mutual relations of men, was d vain homage rendered io the visible 
jMwers of nature. 

*' duch was the necessary and original idea of the divinity.'^ 
And the orator addressing himself to the savage nations : — ** Wid 
hppeal to you, men who have received no foreign and factitious ideas ; 
say, have you ever gone beyond what I have described 1 ATSd you, 
{doctors, we call you to witness ; is not this the uaadimous testimoU) 
of all ancient monuments 1 *' * 

* " Testimony of all ancient monuments. ^'—< It cieady rMiifts,* says 
Ffutarch. ' nroin the verses of Orpheus and the sacred books of the ^gyp' 
tians ana Phryelaas, that the ancient theology, not only of the Greeks^ 
but of all natioAs, was nothing more than a system of physics, a picture 
of the operations of nature, wrai)ped lip in mysterious alleaories and 
anigniatical symbolSf sp that the ignorant mialtituda attended rather to 
their apparent than to their hidden meaning, and even in what they un- 
derstood of tiie latter, Supposed something more deep than wMIU thej^ 
perceived.' Fragment of a work of Plutarch now lost, quoted by Eu- 
sebins Pnepar. Evans, lib. 3, c. 1, p. 85. 

The msjority of phuosophers, says Porphyry, and amon^ others Chos- 
remoa (who liTed in Egypt in the first age of Christianity,) imagine 
there never existed any other world than the one we see, ana acknow- 
ledged no other gods, of all those recognised by the Egyptians, than sneU 
as are commonly cidled ptaness^ngns of th^ Zodfaic, and Constellations j 
whose aspects (risings and settings,) are supposed to infloenoe the for- 
tunes of men ! to wmch they add their divisions of the signs into decaniT 
or rulers of time, whom they style lords of the ascendant, whose names, 
virtues in healing* distempers, rishig, setting, and prftsages of Aiture 
events, are the subjects of almanacs (and the Egyptian priesta had 
almanacs the exact counterpart of Matthew, Laensberg's \) for When the 
fnriests aillrmed that the sun was the arehiceet of tlie univefsA, Chcere- 
inon presently concludes that all their narratives respecting Isis and 
Osiris, tosethei- with tlieir other sacred fables, referred in put to the 
planets, the phdses of the ntooilj and the reVol^ltion of the sUn, and in 
part to the stars of the dail jr knd ni^tly hemispheres and the river Ntl^ ^ 
in a word, to physical and natnrS existehe<^j and never to such as 
might be. immaterial and 1hcorporeaI.->i-AII (lieie philMOpbers believe 
that the acts of our Will and the motloii of 6Vr bodiea depend upon those 
of the stars to which they are subjected, and they refer everything to 
the laws of (physical) necessity^ which they call destiny or fhte, sup- 
posing a cham of causes and efibcts which binds, by I Itnow not what 



n. Swofttd SytUm* Worthy i^tke Stars or SaUimn.^ 

*' Bat thoM mme inoin(inentB {ireflent tn likeDvise a more methodical 
and complicated system^ ^diat of the worship of all the stars, adored 
sometimes in their proper ferms, sometimes Under figurative emblems 
and symbols ; and this worship was the effect of the knowledge men 
had acquired in physics^ and was do'ived immediately from the first 
causes of the social state j that is, fnum the necessities and arts of the 
first degree which at« amoitg the elements of societyt 

" Indeed, as soon as men began to unite in society^ it became neces- 
sary (or them to multiply the means of subsistencci and consequently 
to attettd to agricukare t agricolture) to be carried on with success, 
l^squires the observation and knowledge of the heavens^* It was ne- 
cessary to know the periodical return of the same operations of nature, 
and the same phenomena in the skies } indeed, to go so far as to as- 
certain the duration and succession of the seasohs and the months of 
the year. It was indispensable to know in the first place, tlte course 
of the sun, who, m his zodiacal rerolutiotiSj shows himself the first 
and supreme agent of the whole creation ; iheiii of the moon, who, 
by her phases and periods^ regulates and distributes time *, then of 
tfie stars, and even pknets, which by their af^iearande and disappear- 
ance on the horixon and n6ctnnia] hemisphere, marked the minutest 
divisions ; fini^ly, it was necessary to ibrm a whole system pf astron- 
omy, or a calendar; and from these works there naturally followed 
a new manner of considering these predominant and governing powers. 
Having observed that the productions of the earth had a regular and 
constant relation with the heavenly bodies ; that the rial, growth and 
decline of each f^ant kept pace with the appearance, elevation, and 

connexion, all beings toteCiier, from the atom, to the sapieme power 
and primaiy influence of the gods : so tbat, whetfier in their temples 
or in their images and idols, the only subject of vrtttship m the power 
of destiny. (I^rpbyr. Epist. ad lanebonem.) 

* " Requires the knowledge of the heavens. "--^It continues to be re- 
peated every day. on Uie indirect autboritv of the hook of Genesis, that 
astronomy was the invention of the children of Noah. It has been 

{;ravely said, tliat while wandering as shepherds in the plains of Shinan 
hey employed their leisure, in composing a piaoetary system ; as if 
rtiepberas were under the .necessity of knowing more than the polar 
star; and as if necessity was not the sole motive of every invention ! 
If the ancient shepherds were so studious and sag aeioos, how does it 
happen that the modern ones are so ignorant and inattentive ? Now it 
is a fact, tint the Arabs of jybe desert do net know six eonsteUataows 
mad do not understands word of astronomy 
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dtelimtioQ of the HMBe star, or gvoap of atan ; ia ihDrt,tiiit thtka- 
guoroc activity of vegetation Memed to deptwl o» wltrtial jafltmwep, 
iHem drew <rom theace aa i^em of a^oa, of powar in dioae beisga, 
superior to earthly bodies ; and the stare diiBfieosiiig |rienty or acarcity, 
became powers, genii, gods, autbors of good and evil.* 

" As the stale of soeie^ had ainady iHtrodwoed a ragtilar hicfaiehy 
of laakfl, emptoymenii aad ooaditibna, meat ooatiaaiog to laaasa by 
Q0Bipariaea> earned their mm mHkm into their ibeolfifyi aad Ibiai* 
ed a eooipUeated sfsteai of gradaal dinaitiai, ia which the aai»aa 
firft god, was a aiilitaiy chieC; a political hiagi <lw iMepi K«a hie 
wifei ^adqaeea; the p ja ae t s w$m aer»aats» baaawri q( w a iai aad n i 
messeagofe; .aadtfaemailitadeof atarswaraaaatioa^aaaii^rafha* 
roes, geaii whaae effiee wae to gofara ihe warid aader thr oniBfi of 
their ehie6 s arid all lh» individaalB had aaaMSt liaMJlioai, attrihuiai 
drawn from their relations and iaflueaces; aad evea sexes, from the 
gendgr <tf their ^pprilatioas.^ 

" Aad as the social state had iMtvoduced certain usages aad ceremo- 
nies, religion also adopted simihir ones; these eereoMmies, at irat 
simple and private, beoune public aad solemn ; the olierings became 
rich aad'more numerous, and die rites more methodkal ; they assign- 
ed certain places for the assemblies, and began to have cbapds and 
temples ; they instituted officers to administer them, aad these became 
priests and pontiA; they established iitmigieSf and aaartifimt certaia 
days, and religion became a civil act, a political tie. But in diis ar- 
rangement, religioB did not chaage its finit priaciplesy and the idea 
of God wtis always that <^ physical beings, operating good er evil, t'nt 
is, impressing sensations of pleasure or paia; the dogma was the 



*" Genii, gods, anthon of good and evil,*'^It appeam that by the 
word genius, the ancients denoted a prodactive quality, a genemtive 

Swer, for ttae fcrflowiag words, wbica are all of one punily, eonvey 
is meaninc : generare, fenos, lenesis, genus, gens. 
* The ancSsnt aad modem Sabeans, says BfanBouMos, aeknowledge 
a prineipal God, the maker and inhabitant of heaven ; hut on aecount 
or his great distance they ocmceive him to be inaoecisslbie/^'%nd in imi< 
tatton of the eondtaet of people towards their Unas, they e« loy as me- 
diatiMw with him the planets and their angels, whom they cadi princes 
and potentates, and whom they suppose- to reside hi those luminous 
bodies, as In palaees or tabemades, etc.* (More Nebuehim, pan iii, 
C.S9.) 

. f " Sexes, from the gender of their appellations."— According as the 
gender of tne object was in the language of the nation masculine or 
feminine, the divinity who bore its name was male or female. Thus 
the Cappadocians called the moon god, and the sun goddess ; a circum- 
stance which gives to theeame bmnfi a perpetaal variety In aaelent 
mytiiology. 



kn ow l edge of tlieif'kws nr toanmr of acting ; Tirtne and tin, die ob* 
■ CTf iui ee or iDfimedon of fhiie law* ; and morality* in its native nm- 
pfieity, wai thfe jadSoioin practice of whatever ce nUributeii to tbe 
preserration of exiflteooe^ the WeBbeing of oae'ii aelf and his fellow 
creatiires.* "^ 

^Should it be asked at wliat epoch this system took its birth, we 
shall answer, on the testimony of tbe monumeoti of aetroaoray itself, 
that its principles appear inoctttestahly to have been established more 
than fifteen thoannd years ago :t and if it be asked towhat-people 
it, is to be attributed, we shall answer limt the same monamettts, sop-^ 
ported by ananimooB traditions, attribnte it tortihe first tribes of EJgypt ; 
and wheil reason finds in diat coontry all the cireumstaneerjvrhidi 
oookl lead to soch a system; when it finds there a aone of sky, bor* 
dering on the trofMC, eqoaSy firee fimm the rains of the eqfoalor and 

• ** Whateirer contrilHites to the preseryation of one^ii self and his fel- 
low creatores."— To this Plutarch adds that these (Egyptian) pHesta 
ailwaTs regarded tbe meseiv ' a ttott ofheridi «b a pcunt of nni importance. 
•*-«na ss iadiq^ensaMy necessarr to Uie practiM of piety and tbe service 
of ttie gods, etc. (See Isis and Osiris, towards the end.) 

t"More tlian fifteen thousand years ago." — The historical orator 
follows here the opinion of the learned Dupois, who first in his Memoir* 
concerning the origin of the CkMwteHations, and afterwaids in his great 
work conceraing the origin of all Worship, has collected a great many 
&i^ament8 to prove that foimerly Libra was the sign of the vernal, and 
Aries of the aatomnal eqainox : that is, that the precession of the equi- 
noxes has produced a chimge or more than seven signs. The action of 
this phenomenon cannot be denied : the moat recent calculations value 
ft at 50 seconds. 13 or 15 thirds a year t th««jfore every degree of the 
xodiaeal -signs is removed and pot back, in 71 yeara 8 or 9 months : 
therefore an entire sigh in 3153 or 53 years. But if, as is the fact, tbe 
eqiiinocffl point of spring was eraetly in the 1st degree of Ariee, in the 
year 388 oefore J. G ; that Is, if at that period, the sun had gone through 
and pirt back whole sign, to enter into Pisces, wliich he has left hi oar 
owiitime. it follows that if he had left Tapms 9153 yean before, that 
is about Uie year 3540 beftire J. C. and had entered it about the year 
4693 before J. G. Thus ascending irom sign to sign, t&e 1st degree of 
Aries was the avrtnranal equinoctial point, aboat 13,913 years before the 
year388,tliatis to say 13^300 years befiMrethe Christian era: add onr 
eighteen cehtories, yon wiU find fifteen thousand one hundred yeara, 
and moreover, the qimntifty of time and of ages necessary to iHring s»- 
tronomical knowle^e to sn^ a degree of pei&otioit. Now it is to be 
4rfiserved, that the worship of the Bull js the principal article in tii» 
theological creed of the fSgyptians, Fennana, lapanesc^ etc.^ which 
clearly indicates at that epoch some common system of ideas among 
'- '*ee nations. The five or six thousand years of Genesis can be object- 
^-^ by those who believe in it from education* (See on this suhieci 
^*i of Genesis, in the Ist. vol. of New Researches on ancient 
*«o Origin of Constellations, by Dupuis, 1781 1 the Origin 
. 'A. I794» and the Chronologioal Zodiac, In 4to. 1806 ) 
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tefililurtiwBMrtli; whMiitftid»tlMn»ftoaMraHKMBtoftiwiplMra 
of the aneieiiti, a nlnbriota dimate, a fnat, but aiaaagMbta tint, 
ft soil fef^ wiHioot labpr «r art, iMmdated witbout morbid esfaak- 
tHMw, and pbioed betwMB two ieaa which coBvnnnieate with tha 
lichest eoontriet, itcBiieeiinMtfaat thoiabahitaiiCof the Nile, artdirted 
to agrienhure torn the aalara of his Mil, to geometry Imm the anmal 
nece mity of measoriBg hie hmds, to o e m mBi o e from the ftcility of 
odnnnmicatioaa, to astronoBij from the Hate of hio aky always open 
-ta-obienracioa, moot hafo been the fint to pam from the nmfe to 
the locial state, and ceMeqiMntly to attain the pfayncal and monl 
oraenem neoemary to dJiiliied life. 

^* it was ifaea on the borden of the upper Nile among It Uaek race 
of iiMtt, that was «iganiMd die oonipUcated iyotam of the wonhipof 
the Stan oeosidsrad in rebtion to the prodactions of the earth and 
the labofB of agriadture; and this fint wonUp, nharac t er ised by 
their adoration ooder their own forms and natural att rib u t es, was a 
simple proceeding of the homaa mind ; but in a short time, themal- 
tjplieity of the olgects, of their relations, and their recip r oca t milu- 
«noe, having complioated the ideas, and the signs that represented 
them, there Ibllowed a ooniusSo^ as singular in its cause as pecni- 
cioos in its effiwtsL" 

m. TMrd 8y$tem: WoraUp of Sffmboh, ot MioMry 

<* Aa aoon as this agricultval people b«gaa to observe the stan 
widi attention, they iMmd it neoeamry to iadiiridaaliie or group 
them, and to ^•^'g ** to emdi a > protier name, ui order to iindfiiiliuiil 
each odier in thei^ designation : but to this thereVas a greet obsta- 
cle; for, on the one hand, the heavenly bodies, similar intfum, of> 
frred no distinguishing characteristics by which to denominate them ; 
and on the other, language in its infrncy and poverty, had no ex- 
pressions for so many new and metaphysical ideas. Necessity, the 
usual stintthis of genius, surmounted everything. Having remarked 
that in the annual revolution, the renewal, and periodical appearaace 
of terrestrial productions were constantly asaociated with the rising 
and setting of certain stars, and to their position as relative to the 
sun, the fundamental term of all comparison, the mind, by a natural 
operation, connected in thought these terrestriid and celestial olgeets, 
which were connected in fiict } and applyiiy to them a common sign. 
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h gam to the ataoi, and liirif ^itoapd^ tke iwiiwg of 4be lin^miiiiil ol»> 
jBCts tonwtnch tkej answMPed. * 

•* Thm the Ethiepian of Tit^bm naoBod itaprs of pniidatAi)n». or 
Aquarioe, those nqder which the Nile begaB to oYerflow; stare pf the 
ox or biiity tiioee lasder irhich he began to ploBgfa; etars of thelkA, 
thoee laider which theft ^uual, dnien firwn the deaert bgr thkaty apt* 
peered on the badke <^die Nile; stiuee of fee ehnirf or of the harveet 
VHtgiB, thoee ef the reiqtinf seaeoo } etare of the kunb, strnie of the 
kid«^ thoee under which theee jareeioaa aimiiak were hronght Ibrth:: 
and thoe wae reeohed the firat parte! the diffieok^ 

*' Moreover, man having remarked ia thfAeiage wheoh e uM ouu A' 
ed him, certain (|Beditiee dietindtive and peculiar to eaoh epedee ; 
and havii^ thenee derived-a name- by which to deeigaaie them ; he 
found iftlheeame eonroe an ingenietifl>m(>de of geawaUxhig Im ideae ; 
and, timeafe r ri ftg the name ah-eecty invented to everything which 
bore aaj reeemhlanoe or aaafegy, he enriched hie hmgui^ with a 
perpetual round (^metaphors. 

*\ thtui the same Ethiopfan having c^beerved that the return of tike 
inundation ahraye correepended with the -rising of a beeociflil star 
whifch «}q)eared towards the'eouMeof the Nile, and eeeraed torwam 
the husbandman against the coming waters, he compared thi^ aetion 
to that of the animal who» by his barking, gives notice of danger, 
an4 hie. caUed, this star tfae^ dog, the barker (Syrius ;) i» the same 
nmmier he named the stars of the crab, those where the sun, having 
Arrived at the tropic, vetreated by d Aam retragraide^iotioB like the 
crab or canoey ; be named stne of the wild pxat, or capricoett, than 
where tlie sun, iiaving reached the highest point is his ainuary (met, 
rests at the sammit of the hosary gnomon, and iDntatBsthegtMt, who 
delights to dimb the smihnjt of the rocks ; he naarndt stan of ^ 
balance or libra, diose whefe the- days and Bights^ bemg t eqna^ 
eeeraed in equilibrium }Ske that instmmest : aad stare of the. scorpi- 
on, thoee where certain periodieai winds bring vapors, burning like 
the venom of tfte scorpion, in ihe-same manner be catted by the 
name of rings and serpents the iigored traces ot the oHbits of the stem 
and planets : and such was the geoemi modeof- naming f aU the 

* " The names of the terrestrial objects to which they answcTed."-- 
" The ancients, says Mahnonides. dnrectinf all thefa> attention to agri- 
Cttltare, gave to the stars names derived from their occapation diinoc 
theyear.^' (More Neb ,panB5.) ^^ 

tJJUS^^^ 1^^ '*** general mode of naming,"— -The ancients had verbs 
irom the substantives crab, goat, tortoise, as the French have at present 
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Hurt, add even the planets, taken by groope or as individiiab, ac- 
VoHoig to their relatioos with hosbandiy and tenrestrial ol^jects, and 
aooording to the analogies which each naudon CmumI between them and 
the ofajeds of its partlcttlar soil and climate. 

" From this it appeared that abject and terrestrial beings became 
nasoeiated ^ftlb the soperior and powerihl inhabitants of heaven ; 
ttnd this association became stronger every day by the mechanism of 
langoage and the omstitution of the human mind. Men woold say, 
by a natoral metajihor ; * The bull spreads over the earth the genua 
t>f fecondity (in spring:) he restores vegetation and plenty ; the lamb 
tor ram) delivers the skies from the malevolent genii of winter; he 
saves the world from ihe serpent (ienibfem of the humid season,) and 
restores the empire of goodness (summer, joyliil season.) Hie scor- 
pion pours out his poison on the earth, and scatters diseases and 
death, etc. ; the same of all similar effects.' 

** This iangoagid, understood by every one, was attended at Unt 
with no inconvenience ; but in the course of time, when the calendar 
had been regulated, the people, who had no longer any need of ob- 
eerving the heavens, lost sight of the original meaning of these ex- 
pressions ; and the allegories remaining in common use, became a 
iatal stumbling-block to the understanding and to reason. Habitua- 
ted to associate to the symbols the fd^as of their an^types, the 
mind at last confounded them : then the same animals, whom fiacy 
had transported to the riiies, turned again to the earth ; but being 
tiias returned, ck>thed in the livery of the staiv,, they daimed the 
stellary attributes, and imposed on their owP authors. Then it waa 
thsfr the people, belieying that they saw their gods among them, could 
pray to them with more convenience ; they demanded from the nun 
of their flock the influences which might be expected from the heav- 
enly ram; they prayed the scorpion not to pour out his venom upon 
nature ; they.rever«l the crab of the sea, the scarab of the mire, the 
fish of the river; and by a series of corrupt but inseparable analo- 
gies, they lost themselves in a labyrinth of well connected absurdities. 

" Such was the origin of thsit ancient whimsical worship of the 
animals) such is the train of ideas by which the diaracter of the 
divinity became ooaunon to the vilest of bnit^, and by which was 
(bnned that theological system, extremely.comprehensiye, cbmplicated 
and learned, which, rising on the borders of the Nile, prc^Migatad 

the verbs serpenter^ coqueter ; the mechanitm of all languages Ui nearly 
the same. 

» *^ ^ 



^ 
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fiom oonairy to eomitiy, by oonunerce, war and ooiiqiwft» otenpca^d 
the whole of the ancient world ; and which modified by time, cir- 
cumstances and prejudices, is still seen entire among a hundred na- 
tions, and remains as the essential and secret basis oC t||e theology 
of those even who despiee and reject it." 

Some murmurs at these words beiqg heard from vavous groiqM : 
** Yes," continued the orator, ^ hence arose, for instance, among 
you, nations of Africa, the adoration oCyour fetiches, plants, animalsy 
pebbles, pieces of wood^ before which your-ancestors. would not have 
had the folly to bow, if they had not seen in tliem talism^na endowed 
with the virtue of the stars.* Here, ye nations of Tartary ! is the 
origin of your marmosets, and of all that train of animals with which 
your cbamans omament,their magical robes. This is the origin of 
those figures of birds and of snakes which sav^ Datioas imprint 
upon their skins with sacred and mysterious ceremonies. Ye inhab- 
itantii of India ! in vain you cover yourselves with the veil of myste- 
ry : the \i9,yf\ of your god Vichenoi^ b but one of the thousand em- 
Uems of the sun in Egypt ; and your incarnations of a god in the 
fish, the boar, the lion, the tortoise, and all his monstrous adventures, 
are only the metamorphoses of the sun, who, passing through the 
sigps of the twelve animals, was supposed to assume their figures, 
and perform their astronomical fimctions.f People of Japan ! your 

« « Endowed whh the vfatue of the stars.**— Tbe ancient astrologenr, 
sa: s the mast learned of tbe Jews (Maimonides,) having emMseiated to 
each planet a color, an animal, a tree, a metal, a fhiit, a plant, formed 
ftom them all a figure or representation of tlie star, taking care to select 
for the purpose a pn^r moment, a fortunate day^ such as the conjuoe- 
tion or some other fiivorable aspect j they conceived that by their ^mggie} 
ceremonies they could hitroduce into those figures or idols the influences 
of the superior beings after which they were modelled. These were the 
idols that the Kaldean Sabeans adored ; and in the perfcHrmanoe oi their 

worship they were obliged to be dressed in the proper color . Ilius, 

the astrdtogers, by thenr practices, introduced idolatry, desirous of being 
regarded as the dispensers of the fhvors of heaven : and as agriculture 
was the sole employment of the ancients, they succeeded in persuading 
tilem that the rain and other blessings of the seasons were at their dispo* 
sal ', tbusj the whole art of agriculture was exercised by rules of astrol- 
ogy, and the priests made talismans or charms, which were to drive 
awav locusts, flies, etc. See Malmonides, More Nebuefaim, pan III, o. 9. 

* The priests of Egypt, Persia, India, etc., pretended to bind tbe Gods 
to their idols, and to make them descend ftom heaven at their pleasure ; 
they threatened the sua and ntoon to reveal the socsst mysteries, to shake 
the heavens, etc.* JEuseb. Proopar. Kvang. page. 198 and Jam 
biicus, de Mysteriis JSgypt.) 

t ** And perform their astronomical ftmctions.** — These are the very 
words of Jamblicus, de symbolis .£gyptionim, c. 3, sect. 7. The sun 
#as the gmnd Proteus, the uiftvenai metamorplilst . 
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fanii, wludi lare^ th» maodane egg, u only the bidl (^ tbe aodiac, 
vriiich in former timeB opened the aeaaom, the age <^ creaUoB, th^ 
vernal equinox. It is the aaitae buU Apia which Egypt adored, and 
vhich yom aooetterB» O Jewish rabliiiig ! worahi|qped in the gtdden 
calf. This is still your bull, folbwers of Zoroaster ! which^ sacrifi* 
ced in the syAbolie mysteries of Mithra, poured out hia blood which 
fertilized the earth : and, ye Qtristians ! your BnU of the apocalypse, 
with his wings, symbol cf the air, has no other origin ; and your 
lafnb of God* sacrificed, like the buU of Mithra, for the salvatioo of 
the world, is only the same sun, in the sign of the celestial ram, 
which, in a later age, opening the equinox in his turn, was supposed 
to deliver jthe world firwn evil, that is to say, from the oonstellation 
of the serpent, from t^t great snake, the parent of winter, the em- 
blem of the Ahrimanes or Satan of the Persians, your instmcten. 
Yes, in vain does your imprudent xeal consign idolaters to the tor- 
ments of Tartarus which they invented : the whole basis of your 
tytibsm is only the worship of the sun, with whoee attributes you 
have decorated your principal personage. It is the sun which, under 
the name of Orus, was bom, like your god, at the winter solstice, in 
the arms of the celestial virgin, and who passed a childhood, of ob- 
scnrity, indigence, and want, answering to the season of cold and 
frost. It is he that, under the name of Osiris, persecuted by Typhon 
and by tlie tyrants of the air, was put to deaUi, shut up in a dai^ 
tornhk emblem of the hemiiphere of winter ; and afterwards, asooid' 
ing from the inferior zone towards the zenith of heaven arose again 
from the dead triumphant over the giants and the aqgels of destruc- 
tion. 

" Ye priests ! who murmur at this relation, you wear his emblems 
all over your bodies ; your tonsure is the disk»of the sun,* your stole 
is his zodiac, your rosaries are symbols of the stars and planets. Ye 

* ** Your tonsure ts the disk of the sun."—* The Arabs, says Herodotus, 
h. iji, shave their hea4a hi a circle and about tlv^ir temples, in imitation, 
as they pretend, of Bacchus (who is the sun.) Jeremiah speaks also or 
this custom, G. 35, v. 33. The tuft of hair which the Huasulmen pie- 
serve, is taken also from the sun, who was-painted by the Egyptians at 
the winter solstice, as havins but a single hair on his head. ( Your stole 
is his zodiac.) The robes oftbe guddess of Syria and of Diana of Ephe- . 
sus, from whence are borrowed the.dress of the priests, have the twelve 
animals of the Zodiac painted on them. - The rosaries are found upon all 
the Indian idols, erected more than four thousand five hundred years 
ago, and their use in the East has been untversal from time immemcMial. 
The crosier is precisely the staff of Bootes of Osiris. (See plate 3.) All 
the lamas wear the mitre or cap in the shape of a cone, which was aa 
emblem of the sun. 
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pou6tb aii4 endates ! your mitre, jwst croflier, your mantle, ^u% 
thoee of Osbmi and that crow, wlioee mystiety yoa extol withcMR 
comprehmding it, ia the tiroM of Berapis, traced by die faanda of 
Egyptian priests on the plan of the figurative world ; wfalbh, pa8Bn% 
through the equinoxes and tropics, became the emblem of the fotnub 
life, and of the resurrection, because it toudied the gates of iTOiy 
and of horn, through ii^ich the soul passed to heaven." 

At these words, the doctors of aH the groups b^an to look at eadi 
other with astonishment, but no onib breaking silence^ the orator 
proceeded i 

** Three principal caus^ concur to prodiioe thii confinioii of ideas. 
First the figurative expressions uloder which an infimt language was 
obliged to describe the relations of objects; ^ich exiiressions pass- 
ing afterwards firom a limited to a general sense, and firom a physical 
to a moral one, caused by their ambiguities and syiionymes, a g^ettt 
number of mistakes. 

*< Thus, it being first said dmt the son had surmounted, or finished 
twelve animals, it was thouglit afterwuds that he Imd kiOed, fov^t, 
bonquered thedi ; aAd this gave rise to the historical life of H«rciiles.* 

'* It being said that he regulated the periods of rural labor, the 
seed time, and the harvest ; that he distributed tlie seasons, and oc« 
cupacions ; that he ran through the climates and tilled ths earth, etc., 
he was taken for a k^Iatfve king, a conquering warrior ; and they 
framed firom this the history of Osiris, of Bacchus, and others of diat 
description. 

** Having said thU a planet entered Into a sign, they nlade of this 
con^<mction a marriage, 'an adultery, an incest. Having said that 
tne planet was hid or buried, when it came back to Hght arid ascend- 
ed to its exaltati<m, they said it had died, risen again, ascended into 
heaven, etc. 

'* A second cause of ocmfiision was the material figures themselves 
by which iheri ^t painted thoii^gfats, and which, under the name of 
hieroglyphics or sacred characters, were the first invention of the 
mind* Thus, to give warning of the inundation and of the necessity 
to guard against it, they painted a boat, the ship Argo ; to express 
the wind, they painted tiie wing of a bird ; to designate die season 
or tlie month, they painted the bird of passage, the insect, or the an- 
imal which made its appearance at that epoch ; to describe the win*- 

**«Thi8 gave rise to tlie hlstorteal Ufi» of Hereiilcs."--8ee Dapuis* 
Work, Origin of Constellations and Origin of all Woitbip. 
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lor, they pabted ft hog or 0erpeM, which delight hi hmnid pbeei; 
•ttd tb0 combination of these figrvee carried the known Mue of 
wordB andiphrafleB.* But as thi« aease could not be 6xed with prik 

* " The combination of ttae«e figujnee carried the known mom. "—-The 
reader win doabtlefl see with pleasure some examples of ancient hler* 

*Tbe Egyptians, says Hor-ApoUo^ renresent eternity by the flgnrse 
6f tttB sdl and moon. They designate the world by a bine serpent whh 
yellow scales (stars ; it is the Chinese Dragon.) If they had to express 
the year, they painted Isis, wlio is also in their language called Sethis, 
or fidgstar, the first of the constellations, by the rising of whkh the year 
•e<HQnietiees ; ilB inseiipCionat Sais was, It is I that rue is the eoastel. 
lation of the Dog. 

* They also represent the year by a palm tree, and the motith by one 
oftcs branches ) Deeanse it Is the nature of this tree, to pvodnce a hraaeh 
evexy month. 

' They Airther represent it by a quarter of an acre. (The acre, divi- 
ded into feurv denotes the bissextile period of four yean , Jhe afahrevia. 
tion of this figure of a field in four divisions is manifestly tlie letter ha or 
hedi, the seventh in the Samaritan alphabet } in general the letters of the 
idpttabei am mntiy astMnomical hieroglyphles ; and it is for th^ reason 
that the mode of writing is from right to left, like the march of the stars.) 
They denote a prophet by the image' of a dog, because the dog star 
(AnouMs) by its rising gives notice ot the inondation. 

' They represent inundation by a lion, because it takes place under 
that sign ■, and hence, says Plutarch, the custom of i^ncing at the gatea 
of temples figures of lions spouting water from their mouths. 

* They express God and aestiny by a star. They also represent God, 
says Porphyry, by a black stone, because Us nature Is daik and obscore. 
An white things express the celestial and luminous gods ; all circulu 
ones the worid, the moon, the sun, the ortiiti; all bows and crescents, the 
moon.~Fire and the gods of Olyanims, they represent by pyramids and 
obelisks (the name of the son, Baal, is fimnd in this latter word ;) Che 
son by a cone (the mitre of Osiris j) the earth by a cylinder (which 
rbHs ;) the generative power (of the Air} by the jriiallns, and that of the 
earth by a triangle, emblem of the female organ. Euseb., Prepar. 
Evang. p. 98.) 

- *Glay, says JamUicos, de symbolis, sect. 7, e. 3, denoces^maner, the 

Senerative and nutritive power ', everything which receives the watinth 
nd fermentation of Hfb. 

* A matt sitting ubott the lotos or nenuphar, repiesents «he moving 
spirit (the sun) which, in like manner as that plant lives la the water 
without any communication with clay, exists equally distinct from mat- 
ter, swimming in space, resting on itself; round in all its parts tike the 
fhiit, leaves and flowers c^ the Lotos. (Bralima has lotoe-eyes, says 
the Chaster Neardisen, to denote his intelligence, his eye, swimming 
over everything, like the flower of the lotos on the waters.) A man at 
the helm of a ship, adds Jamblicus, is descriptive of the sun which gov- 
erns all. And Porphyry tell us that the sun ia also represented by a 
man In a ship testing on a crocodile (the amphibious emblem of air and 
water.) 

< At Ele'phantina they worshipped the figure of a man sitting, of a 
blue color, with a ram's head, and a goat's horns encompassing the disk ; 
all which represented the son and moon's conjunction in the ram \ the 
blue color denoting the power of the moon, at the period of Janction, to 
raise water into clonds capud Enseb. Prepar. Evang. p. 116.) 

* The hawk is an emUem of the snn ajid light, on account of his 'rap- 
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daioa; as the lumber of tbeteligittw aodthetfoombinatumffbecai^ 
exoeaBive, and overbardened the memory, the immediate coMeqaeiioe 
was CQofufioa and feilse ioieipretatioiM. Genioi aftorwardi haviiig 
ioTented the more simple art of applying signs to sounds, of which 
%he number ia limited, and paintijqg words, instead of thoughts, alpha- 
betical writing threw into disuse hieroglyphical paintii^; and its 
signification, fiilling daily into oblivion, gave rise to a mukitude oC 
iJliMions,'^anibignities and errors. 

** Finally, a tfiird cause ot*c<»ifu8ion was the cinl (Mganixation of 
ancient states. When the people b^gan to appfy themefelves to agri- 
culture, the formation of a rural calendar reqairii^ a continued series 
of astronomical observations, it became necessary to appoint certaiii 
^ndivicfaials chaiged with the functions of watching the appearanoe 
and disu^iearance of certain stars: to foretell the return of the inu»> 
dation, of certain win(b, of the rainy season, the proper time to sow 
every kLxl of grain : these men, on account of their serviee» were 
exempt from common labor, and the society provided lor dieir 
maintenance. With this provision, and wholly empk^ed in their 

Id flight and his soaring into the liigbest regions of the ahr where light 
abounds. > 

* A Oak is tbe emblem of aversion, and the hippofxiitamus of vi^i^nce, 
because it is said to kill its father and ravish its mother. Hence, says 
Plutarch, the hieroglyphical inscriptioii of the temple of Sals, where we 
see painted on the vestibale. Istly. a child ; Sdly. an old man ; 3dly. a 
hawk ; 4thly. a fish ; and 5thly« a hippopotamus ; which signiiy, Istly. 
entrance into life, Sdly. departure, ddly. god, 4thly. hates, 5thly. ii^us- 
tlce. (See Isis and Osiris.) 

* The Egyptians, adds he, represent the wwld by a scarab, because 
this insect pushes In a dhreaion contrary to that In which it proceeds, a 
ball containing its eggs, just as the heav«n of the fixed stars causes the 
revolution oi the sun (the yolk of an egg) in an opposite direction to 
its own. 

* They represent the world also by the number five, being that of the 
elements, which, says Diodoras, are earth, water, air. fire and ether or 
spintus (they are the same amount the Indians ;) and accordins to tho 
mystics, in MacrolHin, they are the supreme God or primum mobile, the 
intelli||ence or mens bom of him, the soul of the world which proceeds 
from hmi, the celestial spheres and all things terrestrial. Hence, adds 
Plutarch, the analogy between the Greek pente, five, and Pan, all. 

< The asH,> says lie again, * Is the emblem of Typhon, because he is of 
a ruddy color like that animal : now Typbon signifies whatever is of 
a miry or clayey nature, and in Hebrew I find the three words clay, rud- 
dy and ass to be formed from the same root, Jt^anur.) 'Jambltcus lias fkr- 
tlier told us that clay denoted matter, and he elsewhere adds that all 
evil and :corraption proceeded frem matter *, which compared with the 
phrase of Macrobius, all is perishable, liable to change in the celestial 
sphere, sives us the theory, first physical, then moral, of the system of 

Sped and evil of Uie andents.* (See also the Memoir concerning the 
Zodiac of Dendera, which the learned J}upais has inserted in the lour 
nal enUtled Kevup Philosophique, year.iapl.) 



oiwmtaoa, dMy ■Mii'beeuiia ae q u a i mrf with the gnat phmom* 
€Hi of natare. Hid evea learned to penetrate the aeeret of many of 
her opentioaa. They diaoovflred the moTement of the alHn and 
plaaeta : the coiacidenoe of their phaaee and returns trith the pro- 
ductions of the eartii and the action of ▼qpetation; the medicinal* 
^aiid nutritivie propertiea of pkuita and fniita ; the action of the ele- 
meata and their reciprocal affinitiee. Now, as there was no other 
method of coBBonunicatinf the knoarledge of these diacoveries but the 
labarioQs one of oral iaatmction, thej tramaaitted it only to their re- 
latione and firieods ; it IbUoiaad that all science and iostniction were 
aonined to m few fiuniliea, who arrogating it to tbemselvea as an ex- 
dasne privilege,. aasomed a professional distinction, a corporation 
sphrity fetal to the poUic wnl&re. This eontinned succession of the 
same res earch es and the same labors, hastened, it is tnie, the pro- 
gnss^nf knowledgei hot by the myslsiy which accompanied it, the 
people wer6 daily pbmged in deeper aliades, and became more super-r 
stitions and mere enslaved. Seeing their follow mortals produce 
cartain pfaenomena, annoonee, as at will, eclipses and comets, heal 
diseases, and handle serpents, they thoq|^t them in alliance with 
odestial powors; and to obtain the Ueasings and avert the evils 
which they expected from above, they took them fer mediators and 
interpreters : and thus becasse established in the bosom of every stale 
sacrilegioas corporations of hypocritical and deceidiil men, who en- 
grossed all the authority ; and the priepts, being at once astronomers, 
theologians, naturalists, physicians, magicians, interpreters of the 
gods, oracles of men, and rivals of kings or dieir aeoempUces, estab- 
lished nnder the name of religion, an empire of my a ft te y and a ommi- 
opoly of instruction, ^idt to diis day have mined every nation.'*— 

Here the priests of all thegroups interrupted the orator ; and with 
loud cries accused him oi impiety, io«ligion, blasphen^, and endeav- 
oared to cot short his discourse ; but the legishitor obaerviflg that this 
was only an exposition of historical fects, which if febe or foqped, 
vronld be easily- refeted ; that hitherto the deeiavation' of evsry opin- 
ion had been free^ and without this it would be hnpoasible to disoovw 
thetrath, the orator proceeded : 

** kow, from aU these causes and from the ooatimial association of 
ill-assorted ideas, arosQ a mass of discaders in theology, in morals 
and in traditions : first, because the animals represented ihe stars, 
the characters of the animals, their appetites, their sympathies, their 
aversions, passed over to the gods, and were supposed to be riieir 
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iiotioM : dmi^ilie god iolmMVlon loade vwriapwiat 4lie jod «wco- 
dUe ; the god wolf liked to ett the god «beep ; the god ibi# devoured 
the god eerpent; and the deity becwaie a stnuige, cefuriciow and 
ferocious being, whvMe idea deranged the judgmeot of maa, and oor » 
^ppted his morals and his reason. 

" Agaia, because in the ^>irit of their wordiip effmtj fataiij, mrtxf 
nation, took for its q)ecial patron. a sUur or OHHtallBtion^ the a&ctioaa 
or antipathies of the v^mbolic-aiuiiial were tnuMfenred to.ittNBeciiMiiiM ; 
and the partisans of the god dog were enemlew to those, of ^^pxl 
wolf; those who adored the god ox abhomd thiose who eat hun; and 
religion became the itenseless cause of frenzy ami sopentitioa.* 

"Besides, the naJoes of these animal-atars having, Ar dqs hub* 
reason of patronage, been conferred on natioaa, eeantriee, miwinjttiiai 
and rivers, these objects were taken for gods, aad henoe feUowed a 
mixture of geographical, historieal, and nythologieal beingi, which 
coafbilBded all traditions 

** Finally, by the analogy of the actions whidi were ascribed to- 
them, the god-stara having been taken for ne», for heroes, Ibr kings, « 
kings and heroes took in Oieir turn the actions of gods ^ modekr, 
and by imitation became warriors, oonqaerors, pnnid, laeoivious, in- 
dolent, sangninary ; and reKgioa consecrated' the crimes of despots, 
and perverted the piinciples of g»vemnieiit«' 
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In the meantime, the astronoaoical priests, enjoyii^ peace and 
abandanoe hi'liieir temples, made eveiy day new progresfr in the 
sciences ; and the system of the werU nalbJding gradually to their 
view, they raised suecessively various hypotheses, as to its agents and 
eflects, which became so many theologica i^vrtems. 

'* The voyages of the maridme nations add the caravans of the 
Nomads of Asia and Africa, having given them a knowledge of the 
earth A-om the Fortnnate-islnnds to Seriea, and fixm the Baltic to the 
aeorces of the Nik, the oompariaon of the phenomena of various 
Eones taught them the rotundity of the. earth, and gave birth to a new 
theory. HaVing remarked that aU the operations of nature, during 

* " The eenseless cause of 8nper8ttt!on.»*'J-Tliese are Plutar eh 's own 
wordtf, wIk> relates that tboae various worships were given by a kmg 
of Egypt to the different towns, to disunite and enslave tbem. (and 
tbese kings hod been chosen from the cast ef priests.) See Ins and 
CMrli. 



iiB aapnal period were radocible 4o two pHneipe] onfli» Um| of ptYH 
dnciiig and d^yt of destroying; tbat on the greater part of the globes 
tiieK.two eperatipni were performed id. the intenrab of the two eqoi- 
ooxee, that is to wy^ daring the six months of sommer eterythiqg 
was procrjmting and.nnUtiplyiqg, and that during winter everything 
Isji^isbed and abnost died; they supposed in Nature two contni/ 
rf p<iwei«» which were in a oontinoal state of oontentiod and exertion i 
Md ca s ni dering die eelestial sphere in this view^ they divided the 
mages which diey %ared; upon k into two halves or bemispheresi 
•0 that'tbsi oonstetts/tioos which wera on the snuuner^heaireni formed 
adireet and superior eaopire, and tfnse which were on the winter 
heasen c o m p pee4 «)> an t ipode and inferior empire^ Therefore, as the 
cofM^Uittioiis of spmmer aceoniipenied the seasoii of long» wnrm add 
anckHK|ediday«» and that of fruits, and harvests^ they were considered 
«i the powers of light* leeondity and craation^ and, by a transition 
isan a pl^ical to ■a.maral sense, they becane geoii, aqgels of sciencei 
el ue n afi c ep ee ,^ purity and virtue : and as the constelktaons of win* 
ter wei« connected with long nights and polar fogs, they were the 
geniiiif dariueaH of dsstmctiony of deadi, aad» fay transitien, vagels 
of ignorance, of wiekedaess) <^ shI and vicea By this atFangement 
the heaven was diviifed into two dcwiains, two &cttods : and the anal« 
ogy of haman ideas already opened a vast field to the.^rrors of imag* 
ination; bat the mistake and die illusion were determined^ if not 
occa8i<Mied by a particular circumstance. (Obterte plate III.) 

" lu the prcyectloo o( the celestial sphere, as- traced by the astn>* 
noinical priesti,* the lodiae and the constellations, disposed in circular 

* " In the projection of the sphere as traced bv the astronomical 
priests." — l^M ancient priests had three kinds of spneres, which it may 
Be qsefUl to make known to the reader. 

< We read*ln Eobolus,' sayft Porphyry, *that SSoroaster Was the first 
who, havins fixed upon a cavern pfeasantly sitoated in the mountains 
adjacent to Persia, formed the idea of consecrating ft to Mithra (the sun,) 
e/eator and fkther of all things j that is to sa^, having made in this cav- 
ern several geometrical divisions, representing the seasons and the ele* 
ttients, be imitated on a small scale the ofder and disposition of the 
universe by Mithra. After Zoroaster, it became a custom to consecrate 
caverns for the celebration of mysteries ! so that in like manner as tem- 

Sles were dedicated to celestial gods, rural altars to heroes aiid terrestrial- 
eities, subterraneous abodes to infernal (inferior) deities, so caverns 
and grottoes w^re consecrated to the world, the universe, and the 
nymphs : and fh>m hence Pythagoras and Plato . borrowed the idea of 
calling tne World a cavern, a cave. (Pomhyry, antro Nympharum.) 

*Siich was the first projection of the sphere in relief; and thonghjlhe 
Pmsians give the honor of the invention to Zoroaster, it is doubtless dne 
to the Egyptians ) tor we mof suppose from this projeetion being the 
most simple that it wa3 the most ancient : the caverns of Thebes^ full 
of similar pictures, tend to strengthen tlitis opinion.' 

12 



order, p i Ti Wt nt o fl tbeir hahes in ^ametrictd o|ipo«rcloiif; die' ficttn]^' 
pliere of winter, antlpode of that of enmtnier, was .adverse, contrary, 
opposed to It.* By a continual metaplior, th^se words acquired a 
moral sense ;. and the adverse geilii, or angels, becatne revolted ene^ 
mies. ' From that moment all ihe astronomical history of the consti^l^ 
lations was changed into a political history ; the heavens became « 
human etate, where things happened aft ori Ihe earth. NoW,' as thi^ 
earthly states j the greater part de&potic ^ had already Ih^lr monarolu^ 
and as the sun was apparently the teonarcb of (he dcies, dier sfnUBoer 
hemispliere, empire of ligtit, and ito 'constellations, a ptoplb of witite 
angels, had for king fin enlightened God,« cre^rtor intfilligisttt wid 
good. And as every rebel fiiictton niatft hpive it! drief^'tbfe heaven of 
winter; the subterranean empire of darkness and wo, and itJi ftelt^j 
a people of Mack angels, giants or demons, had fot their chief a laiSBei 
lignant <3e0ius, whose character tvas applied Isy diflereht people ta 
the constellation which to' them Was the most vematkatfe. In Egi^ 
it v^as pt'lmititely the scorpiob, first sodiacal sign iMDsdr Libra, and 

Th^feHowiai; wss tlie seeond projeetloii : ^ th« profehetsbr IrierSplinift 
of the Kgyptians,' says bishop SynaesiQs, <who had been initiatocfiQ tlie 
mysteries, do not permit the common workmen to form idols or images 
01 the goas ; but they desiiend tbemsehres into the sacred caves, whei^ 
(hey ixBve concealed oofieps containya^ certain spheres upon wJuch they 
cbnstract those images secretly and without the knowledge of the people, 
who despise simple and natural things, and wish for prodigies and fit^ 

bles.' (~ _ - - -^ 

spheres 
Cbffiremon, 

. Lastly, they had flat models^ the nature expiate III ; with this dif- 
ference, thai ^hey were of a very complicated nature, having every 
fictitious division of d^can and siibde<ian, with the hiero^yphic indica- 
tions of their intluende. Kirker.hali eiven us a copy of one of them in 
his Egyptian ^dipus, and Gebelin a ngtured fragment in his book of the 
calendar (under* the name of £gyptiah Zodiac. ) The ancient Egyptians 
says the astrologer Julius Firmicus, Astron., lib. tl, c. 4, and lib. I v, c. 
1^, divide each sign of the zodiac into three sections ; and each section 
jVas und^r the direction of an imaginaiy being whom they called Decan 
or chief of ten : so that there were three decans in a month, and thirty'-eiz 
in a year. ]^o\V, these decaivs, who were also called gods (Theoi,) regulat- 
ed the destinies of mankind— and they were placed particularly m certain 
stars. — They afterwards imagined In evCry ten three other gods, whom 
they called arbiters; so that there were nine for every month, and these 
were farther divided into an infinite number of poWers. (The Persians 
and Indians made' their spheres on i similar plan ; and if a picturo thereof 
Wete to be drawn from the description giyen by Scaliger at the end of 
Manillus, we should find in it a precise definition of theii hieroglyphics, 
for every artittle forms* one.) 

* " The hemisphere of winter was antipode to lt.»^— It #a4 for thii 
rea8<A the Persians always wrote the name of Ahrimanes Inverted 

thus, •TretD]j[i(y 




(at* a long time chief ofUie winter signs ; then it wij the bear, or 
polar 888, called Tyf^n, that is to say deluge, on accoont of the 
rains* which deluge the earth during the dominion of that constella- 
tion. At a biter period in Persia,t it was the serpenf who, under 
the ndine of AhrimanciB, formed the basis of the system of Zoroaster : 
and it is the same, O CSiristians and- Jews ! that has become your 
Serpent of £ve (the celestial virgin) and that of the cross, inJ[>oth 
(Sbso, emblem of Satan, die enemjr and great adversary of the an- 
(iknt of days, sung by Daniel. ' 

**'Iii Syria, h wad the hog or wild boar, enemy ofAdonis, befiaus^^ 
ill that country i the dmctions of the nrnthem bear were performed 
by the animal whose inclination for mire and dirt was emblematic^ 
of witit^r : and this is the reason, feUdwers of Moses and of Maho- 
Aiet \ that you hold him inr horror, in imitation of tfi6 priests ot 
Memphis and Baalbek i^ detested him m the murderer of their 
Qod' the sun. This likewise O Indians ! 10 die type of your Chlb-en, 
who was formerly the Phito of yodrlM^etfareif the Romans and Greeks; 
in lilte manner, your l^'abma, God the Creator, is only the Persian 
Qrmuxd and the Egyptian Osiris, whose fery nattie esEpresses crea- 
tive power, producer of forms. And these Gods received a wordiip 
analogous to their attributes real or imagWtry, which worship wai 
divided into two*branche8, according to dieir charactnv. The good 
God receives a worship of love and* joy, from which are derived alt 

« " TypboB, that i*tasay detnfe. on aceou'nt of the rains.'?-«Tyjihoa« 
pronounced touphon by the Greeks, is precisely the touphan of the 
Arabs, which signifiea deluge: and al) t^se deluges in mytholigy are 
rtothrag more than winter and the rains, or the overflowing of the Nile ; 
as tlie pretended conflagrations that are to destroy the world, are simply 
tite summer season. And it is for this reason that Aristotle, de Meteoris, 
lib I, c. H, says, that the winter of the great cyclic year'is a deluge, 
and ita summer a conflagration. < The Egyptians,' says Porphyry, <em- 
ploy every year a talisman in remembrance of the world \ at the sum- 
mer solstice, they mark their houses, flocks, and trees with red, suppos- 
ing tijuit on that day the whole world had been set on fire. It was alsci 
at the'samft period that they celebrated the pyrrhic or fire dance.' (And 
this illustrates the origin of purification b^iire and water } for having 
denominated the tropic of Cancer, gate of heaven and of heat or cieiestial 
fife, and that jof Capricorn, gate of delude or of water, it was imagined 
that the spirits or Souls Who passed throiigh these gates in their way to 
and from heaven, wer^ecorched or bathed \ hence the baptism of MitAra, 
and the na^sage through the flames, observed throughout the jj^ast lon^ 

before Moses.) 

. •»■• 

f " Ata later period in PerBia.*'--Tbat is when the ram became th« 
equinoctial sign, or rather when the alteration of the skies showed thai 
ft was no longer the bull. 
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cifpk^,* Rich BB feetivab, daooei^ baoqdetf, <4hnsSfft 
of flowers, milk; honey, per^mes, in a word, eveiythii^ grateful fo 
the semes and to the bou1» The evil God, on the (Muitrary, received 
a worship of .fear and pain, whenoe. originated all religious, acts o^ 
tlie glooi^y «ort»t tearai^ desolatloilji mouming, abstiikeiloe^ Upodj 
bfieriags and cruel sacirifices. , 

** Hedce arose that distincUoii of terratlria) beiil^ iiito pure and 
tmpare» sacred an^ abominablei acjt^ordiqg. a^ their specif were of 
the number of Ihe constellations of one of thei^ two Gods^ and made 
part of his dpmain; apd this pproduded on the on^ batid tbe.sttpersti* 
tiopi c;QiH7enling pollutians ml pi|ri^aUQii4> and on the oUier th^ 
preteilded efficac.ioos.TirtueB,pf amn)^ aof} talisniansi 

** Y014 conceive new,'* qontinned the orator^ addressing himveM 
ti> the Indians, Pei|ii«na> Jews, Christians^ ahd MussuhM, ** yoii 
eonoeive the origin of those ideas . of battles, and rebellions^ Hrhidi 
toqaiUllf abound in all your mythologies* You see what is meant b)r 
White and. black anfels,; youfjcbetiib^ and seraphim witb heads ti^ 
<)^leS| of lions apd of buUs^ ypor. deiis> devils or demons, with homi 
oif.gDBts aad talk of serpents ; your thcpg^s and dominions, raided ill 
«pven orders or.|^radations like the, seven spheres of the planets; att 
^iogs actu^g tlie same pffts, arid eiidoW^ Witb the same attributes 
in the vedas^ bibles or zend-avestas) kiietbei- they*have ^ chiefii 
Qrmu4d oir BrahmAi Typhoti or Chiv^, Michael or Satan,', whetb* 
er they appear under the form of giants widi a hundred arms and 
"feet of serpeath or tlUfet of GkMls mfetanuMrphosed into- lions, storks> 

*^*< All religious sets of gaiety ."-^AJl the ancient festivals xespecting 
the return and ezaltatioa of the sun, were of this descr^tion ', hence 
the hHariaof the Eoman c^endar at the passage (pascha) of the vernal 
equinox. The dances were imitations of the march of the planetsi 
Those of the IJervlses still repruent it to this day* 



t " All religions acts of the gloomy sort."— « ascrfflces of blood,' __^ _, 
POf^yry 'weire only aflbrea to demons and evil genU to airert tbdr 
Wrath.-^Demons are fond of blood, humidity, stench.* (Apud Euseb.^ 
Plfcep. Evang.. p. 1. 73.) 

* The Egyptians.' says FlUt<u!th, 'only olKr bloody victims toTyphov 
They sacrifice to him A red ox ; and the victim is held in abhorrence, 
and loaded with all the sins of the people (the goat of Bfoses.) * Sea 
de bide et OBiHde. 

" Tfa&t disUnetion of terrestrial beinss.into sacred and abominable.'* — 
Strabo says, speaking of Moses and the Jews } * Circumcision and th* 
prohibition of celtain kinds of meat sprung from superstition. And I 
t^rve, respfftting the capemopy of circumcision, that its oUect was to 
toUfl from me syn^l of Osiris (^dhallus) the pretended obstacle to fecua* 
dtty ; an obstacle which bore the seat or Typhon, < wbose nature,' s^yt 
Plutarch, <i8 made up of all that hinders, opposes or obstruots.* 
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OdOs or cats, as In tte sacred fables of the Greeks and Eg}^iaiis ;' 
you perceive the suocessive ^iation of these ideas, and how, yi pro- 
portion to their remoteness from their source, and as the minds of 
men became refined, their gross, forms have been polished, and ren- 
dered less disgosting. * . * '** 

** But, in (lie same manner as yoii have seen the system of two 
(^posite |i#in6i^jVes or'^odls arlte' from that of s^bols, and inter- 
woven into its texttire, your attention shall now ht called to a new 
i^cfteiia"whlfeh has'grown out ^of this, and to which thfs has seirved in 
its turn as n basis and euppoh.^ 



» 



V. Moral' and myaUcal fVorMhip, or Syntem of a future 

State, 

,.• • ' •■ •• - • •■■ ..... 

« Indeed; 'wKen the volgar heard speak of a new Heaven awf 
anbthor world, they soon gave a body to these fictions ; they ereetecl 
therein a real theatre of action; and Aeir notbns 'of astronomy and- 
ge<^^phy served to strengthen, if not to originate thik ilhision. 

^''Ob the ope hand; the Pheaician navi|fators wIk> passed diepil-' 
' kfcr ofHerenles to fttch the tin of Thnle, and the ambigr of tUe Bal- 
tic, related that at the extrenkity of the world, iShe end of the Ocean 
(the Mediterranean,) where the sun setii fer the coontrieii of Asia, 
were the fortunate islands, the abode of eternal spring, and beyond 
were the Hyperborean regions, placed under the earth (rekitively to 
die tro|)}es,> where rei|rned an eternal night.*^ From these stori^ 
misunderstood, and no doubt confusedly related, the isoaghaation of 
die people composed' 4e ElySian fields^t regions of delight placed 
in a world below, haviiig their heaven, their suoi and their stars, and 
"^scrtariis, a pl&ce of dtiilciiess^ humidity, mire, and firost. No#, as 
man; inqoisitive c^ that which fab knows not, and desiroos of protract- 
nHj^'lMS existence, hadabready intetrogated himself eoncemhig what 
was to become of him after his death, as he had early reasoned on 
die principle of life which animates his body, and which leaves it 
without deforming it, and as he had imagined airy substances, phan- 
toms, and shades, he fondly believed lliat'he should Continue; in the 
sttbteirranean world, that life which it was too paitrfid lor him to lose ; 

. * Nl|bts of six months. 

. t Alls, ioi the Phenician or Hsbrew language, sigai^^ dancing and 
rejoicing / ^ 
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and dwM lewt'^r^gMMumemed oommodioiiB fat Hm ncipdon of d» 
beloYed olijectB which he ooold not wi^Kingly rengn. 

" On thd other hand, the aatrobgtcal and geological prietts told 
mich Btories and made soch deBcripti<Hi8 of &eir heavoui, as accorded 
perfectly well with tbeie fictions. Having, in their metapkoric^ 
laiyiM^, called the equinoxes and solstices, the gates of heaven, the 
entrance pf the eeasoas, they eieplained the terrestrial fjieaomeaa 
by saying, ' duit through the gate of horn (&»t the boU, afierwardn 
dbe ram) and tiwoqgh the gate c^ cancer, descended tfae vivifyio^ 
fires whidi five life to vegetation in the Bfuriag, and the aqueoun 
spirits iriiich brii^, at the solstice, the inundation of the Nile ; that 
through the gate of ivoi^ (libra, formerly Sagittarius or die bow) and 
hy that of capricom or the urA, the emanations or influences of the 
he a ve ns returned to their source', and reasoended to their origin ; and 
the. milky way, which pasMd throqgh these gnlei of the sobtiees, 
MSimed to be placed tbera to serfe them as a road or vehjele ; be- 
■idiPtin theii* .atlas, the celestial scene presented a rivisr (the Nilcf^ 
desigmilvd by tho windiii)j^ of the.hydFa,) a boat (the ship A190) wl 
the4Qg Syrinsi both rela^ve to this river,- whose ino^idatiott they 
hmoUL Thise cirwn*tBnioesy QdiM to the preeeding and B(iU fiu^ 
ther expkining .them, increaeod their ppN>babiU«f, and to arrive afc 
Tactami or EU|m|un, 000k were obliged to eross the.rivers Styx and 
Apbowi in the boat of the feivymaa< CSaion, and. to P<Mn through ther 
gatesfof ham or ivoiy, guarded by the dqg Cerberus. Findly, tfaesft 
iaienlioni were appUed: to.a civii vm^ and thence received a ferthef 

eMuuetQttqr* 
<* Havipig;rai^irhed tliat in thepr IninuQgdlimate, diepMlre&^io» 

of dead bodies waf a cause ofpestllftntial d iseysep , .the E^gyptians iv 
many, of their towns had adopted the pnctke of burying their dead 
beyomi the liai|^ of the inhabited ooui|tify» ia the desert p{ the Weal*. 
To gp there, it wasneceasary to paaa the. channel* of the river, and 
cooeequeatly to be received into a boat, and pay something to tfaf» 
ferryman, without which, the body deprived c^.sepoltmv, most have 
been the |H»y of wild bcAsti. This custom sti^^gestedto the civil apd 
religious Icgislaton the means, of a powerfiil influence on mannen; 
and, addressing uncultivated and ferocious men with the motives of 
filial piety and a reverence for the dead, they established as a neces- 
sary condition, their undei^going a previoua trial, which should decide 
^rh^her ^ d«Meased merited to be admitted to the rank of the ituni- 
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Ijr in tlie Uaek city. Such mn idea acoarM loo .wyll with aft tha 
othera not to "be incorporated wkb them ; the {laople soon ad^ited it^ 
andbeU haditf Minoe and its. Rhadainanthue, with the waad„tha 
bench, the niihen and the oril, as in the eartlily and civil /Mate. It 
was then that god became a moral and political bein^, a social leg- 
islator so much the more formidable, am this supreme l^islator, thip 
final judgp H-as inaooessible ^and invisible : then it wae.lhat ^is fob- 
nlous-and mythological worlds conipoeed of such odd materials and 
diifjointed members, became a place of ponishmenta and ol'rewardsy 
whwe.diinaa. jiistiee mam sappaaad to eorreM wiiai was ncloas and 
erroneoMs iq.thfe judgment. of men; and this ipiritnal and mystical 
■J l i LBt ^aciUf b e d i te O ort credit, aa it took p ems s sioa af mna fagr aO 
hi» natural mcUhatifMw : die oppressed Ibood in it the hope of in- 
deaamty, and the eonsolatiMi of iiifape vengeanoe, theoppaenMr, as* 
< pecting by nch oftiings to pot^hase his imponity, fonned oat of the 
errors of dw' »a%n r as-addithmal weapon o<>iopffessiuu ; thachieft 
of natipQa,!tbe kh^ and. priests foiud in this a new ia s u amautof 
dominatsoa^ by .the: privikgo wfakfa they r es e r v ed to thsinsslfws of 
dittdlmtliig the lavors and poaiidirociuts of the great judge* acoordinf 
to the merit or demerit of aetioBa, which they took care to 
tei;|xe as best snitiBd their system. 

<^Thisithen is the- manner ta wMsb an invisible and 
worid haa.been introdc(($ed info the. real and visible oaej this is tha 
oiigin of those dregiQna<of plsasorei aad paia^ of which yoa BeniaM 
have tikjiide'yom' rt^generated earth*, yoor city, of resairtctlon pfaused 
onder the e<|iialar» with^is siogvkur. attribate, that in it the blessed 
caatiiiartiaitei^ Of these maiwrials, Jaws aad QHristiaas, diaoiplea 

o^* The- Mossed cast no sliade."~There Ison thissabjeet a pasrage ia 
Plvtaietaaoiiaistesttaigtafed oxplaaatory of the whole of tMs system, 
that waahsH eke ir eath^ ; having observed that the tbeory of goo<Lana 
evil faadat albthnes ocea^d the attention of natural ists ana tbeolopans, 
ha«^addst * Many suppose tbeiu are two gods of opposite indinathMs. 
one delighting In ^mly the otlnr in evil t the flist of these is caliea 
nactiealiily by tbe name of God, the second by" that f>f Genius or Demcn* 
Zofoaster has denominated them Oif«>maze and Ahrimanes, and has 
said that of whatever lUls onder the cognizance of our senses, Hght Is 
the best representative of the one. and dartoess and ignorance of the 
^ther. He adds that Mithra is an intennediete being, and it is for this 
reason that the Fenians eali MUbra the Mediator or intercessor. Each 
of these gods hasdistinet plants and animals consecrated to him; for 
iasfsnee, degs. birds, and biedfehogs belong to the good Genius ; and ail 
aqaattc animals te thoovB one. 

* The Persians also say that Oromafee was bom or finmed out of the 
purest light j Ahrimanes, on the contrary, odt of the thickest darknesi<4 
Oiht Oimaaaa made ate gods as good as hbnself, and Ahrfmanes opposed 
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of the Persians, have you formed your' Jerusalem of the apocalypatf^^ 
your paradise, your heaven, copied in all its parts firom the astrolc^- 
ical heaven of Hermes : and your hell, ye Mussulmen ! your bot^tom- ~ 
kss pit, surmounted by a bridge ; your trance for weiring souls 
and their works, your last judgment by the augels Monkir and Ne- 
kir, are likewise modelled from the mysterious ceremonies of the 
cave of Mithra : ^ and your heaven differs not in thje least from tliat 
of Osiris, of Ormuzd and of Brahma.'* 

to them riz wiek«d 4in68. That aftttnrards Oromaxe trebled him^< 
(Hermes tris-megistuB,) and removed to a distance as remote from tlis 
earth : tbat he there formed stats, and among others, 'Svrius, which he 
placed In the hornmuaasm* guard and sentinel. He saade aiso twientyt- 
four other gods whom he inclosed ip an egg s but Ahrimanes create^ an 
equal number who cracked th^ egg, and from Chat moment good and 
evil wefe mixed (in the wtrerse.) But Ahrlmanes teoaedhay to he 
conquered, and the earth to be made equal and smcxith, that all j^n. 
mhy live happy. ' 

*Tfaeopompaa adds, fIrom the hooka of the mugi, that oAb of these 
god^ reigns in turn, every three thousand years, during which the ot|ier 
n kept !n subjection : that they afterwsirds contend with equal weapons 
' during tiie same space of time, but that in the end the evil Clenius will 
fall (never to rise again.) Then men yrUi become happv, and shall 
have no Shadow. But the god who meditates all these things reclines 
at jnaient in lepose, waiting to dMct them.* (De Iside et^Qsuride.) 

The allegory js evident through the whole of this passage. The egg- 
is the sphere of fixed stars, the vratld : the six gods of Ornmaze are ^ 
rts Signs of summer : theae of Ahrimanes the six signs ef winter. 'The 
fofty^ight other gods are the forty-eight csnsteiiatioira.ctf' the ancie»t 
sphere, divided equally between Ahrimanes and Oromaze. The office 
of Synufc as guard and sentinel, tells tts that the origin of these ideas 
was Egyptian ^ ^nally, the expression that the earth is to become aqmri 
and smooth and that the bodira of the happy shall cast no shadow, 
proivee that the equator was eomudered as their true paradise. 

^ «<«1%e eetemofiies of the cave of ]Httoa.".-^rn the ihctHkiiis eavee 
which priests everywhere constructed, they celebrated mysteries which 
consisted, says Ongen against Gelsus. in 'imitating tbie motion of the 
stars, the planete and the heavens. The initisrted took the niame ai eon« 
steUations^ and assnared the figure of animals; One wasa yon* another • 
rav A, and a third a ram. Hence the use of masks in the 4bBt represen* 
tation of the drama. &be Antiq. devoilee, fiol. II. p« 1}44. In the mys- 
teries of Ceres, the cliief in the pioeession called himself the creator ; ' 
the torch-bearer was denominated the Sun j the person nearest to tin, 
altar, the Moon ', the herald or deacon. Mercury. In Egypt, there was a' 
festival in whiqb men /tad women represented the year, the century, 
the seasons, the. divisions of the day, and they followed the processicn 
of Bacchus. Athen. lib. v. c. 7. In the cave c^ fliithra was a ladder 
with seven steps, representing the seven spheres of the planets, by 
means of which soids ascended aijd desoendea t tbia is precisely the lad* 
dex in Jacob's vision ; which shows that at that epoch, the whole system 
was formed. There is. in the royal library a superb voiarae of pietnree 
of the lAdiau'Cods, in which the ladder is represented with the souls of 
men ascending it, last plate. 

See JSailly's ancient astronomy, whece our asseTtJami respecting Um 
knowledge of the priests are fully proved. * 
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tl. Bfaah Sywtem, - 7%e AfumaUd' W<frld dr W^f$Mp tf tK§ 
Uhiverte under dioerte EmbhfM, 

** While the oatione wen wyidering io the dark labyriotfa of my- 
thology and iablee, the. physical priests, pwBui«K their afudies and 
i^uirses into the erder and ctisposition of the iuiveiae,.caiiie to new 
boDclesions, and lonaed new syBtems ooQeenii% ixnpeffv and fint 



« Long nonfined to tinple appearaaoes, they sa^ nothiiy in the 
■wwtwtoftheatars bat am imkaowttphy of hmiiiiOBi bodies wfl* 
-aqg rswid the earth, ^hicfa they beUefed tfae.oentral point of all the 
jpheres; but as sooaaa they discovered the rolandity of oar phinst, 
ihe coneeqaeaces of this first faet led them to new eoosiderstioai; 
atod final indnctioar to iadactio p , they rose to the highest oonoeptions 
in astronomy and i^iysics. 

' ^< Indeed* after having oonoeited this kmiiBieBe idea» that the ter- 
Mstrial globe is a little cirale mseribed in the giealMr circle of the 
heavens, the theory of concentric ciroks served natnrai^ in their hy* 
potbesis, to detenniae the nnknown circle of the terrestrial globe by 
certain known points of the celestial circle ; and the measuranent ot 
mm or auve degrees of the meridmh gave with precision the whole 
cireumference. Then, taking for a compass the known diameter of 
the earth, soaw fortwute genius applied it with a bold hand to the 
boandless orbits of the heavens; and. man, the, inhabitant of a grain 
of sand* caabracing the infinite distances of the staiB» hmnched into 
the immensity of space and die eternity of time : there he is |iresent- 
ei^ wHh a new order of the universe; of which the atom-globe which 
be inhabited appeared no longer to be the centre : this important 
post was reserved to the enormous mass of the sun ; and that body 
l>ecame the fiamiog pivot of eig^t surrounding spheres, whose move- 
ments were bcaiceforth subjected to precise calculation. 

" It was already a' great efiort of the human mind to have under* 
tiAen to determine the disposition and order of the great engines of 
nature; but not stopping there, it still endeavoured to derelope the me- 
chanism, and discover the or^in and the instinctive principle ; hence, 
eiigaged in the abstract and metaphysical nature of motion and its 
first cause, of the inherent or incidmtsj properties of matter, its suc- 
cessive forms and its extension, that is to say, of time and space un- 
bounded, the physical theologians lost themselves in a chaos of sub- 
db reasoning and sclidtlastie controversy. 



\ 



ing tbem to regard hit ■dbrtanc^ w a puceand ekmeniary fire, they 
made it the Iocim and reservoir of an ocean of jgoediis and hwuBous 
ftnd, whidi, uder 1km Bame-of ednri fflfed the imiverBe and nctar- 
Mbed all beings. AAerward»» haitiqg discova«d by a physical and 
attsofhv aBal3«is, this sasoo Hre, or another perfectly nsembluig it» 
hi the eomfnehion of fldi bedies, and iumog pnoeived it to be the «•- 
seatial agent oi that sptmtaneouB movement which is called Itfe im 
aaimali, awHegetatioii in plaats^^isy esQoeived the iMefaaaisih and 
hannoiqr of the aniverse as of a homogsiiedas whtolet of eneidiiideat 
htdy^ whoae parts, thoogb ^itaiit» had nevevthie]flBs,aB itiMMe Jnefai^ 
ties;* and the world wasa living beiaig,>8aiaated by the ergaaie 
eireiihMMMi of an ingaiBoas and even electrical flaid,t wlHch bym 
tariB pf coinparliott borrowed fiiBtfimB loen and snuBBab^ had theaA^ 
far a heart or ibcus. t 

'^Fnoailhis time the phgmcal theologians seem to have divided 
hMo sewrri'claases; one chus, gRrawUiig itself on these priaei|de» 
reaokssg inM»obMfiwtioB, ^ that nothing ean be aBa&ifated inthe 
worid; that the etemeats are iadestmetible; ihat they change dieir 
oodibiBations but not their nature ; that the life and death of bainga 
are but the difereat madiicatioos of the same atoms ; that sasfMer 
itself peoosaoes properties which give rise to all its modes of ensiMoe; 
that the* world is elnval, or wilimited in qMwe and daratioa ;' said, 
* that the whole oniverfte vras God ;' and aceonUng to them, God was 
a being, efiectand caase, agent and patient, moving principla awl 
thing noved, hseviag for laws the invariable properties that oonsti- 

*<^ Whose parts had an intimate relation.**— Tbese aie the very 
wcMdsof JamUieiis. De HI yat. JBgypt. 

t ** An igneona and eleptrieal fluid."— The mora I consider what the 
ancienta understood by ether and spirit, and what the Indiana call 
aka<fthe; the atronger do I find the analogy between it'and the electrical 
fluid. A lummous fluid) principle of warmth and motion, pervading 
the universe, forming the matter of the stars, having small round partl- 
^es, which insinuating themselves into bodlea fill them by dilating it- 
self, be their oxteat what it may : what can mme stroa^y lasMiMila 
electricity?. 

X ** Heart or focus.** — Natural philoaopbers, says Stacrobius, call tbo 
sun Hie heart of the worid, e. ^, aom. Scip. The Egyptians, mys Pla> 
tarch, call the Ernst the face, che if orth the right side, and the South the 
left of the world, * because there the heart is placed j' they continually 
compare the universe to a man, and henee the celebrated Microeoam of 
the alchymiats. We observe, by the by, that the alchymiats, caKoMmn^ 
freemasons, magnetizeia, martinista and all other such vlaionaries, are 
Dot the enrinf diaciples of this ancient school. Consult likewise the 
mtaagorean OceUus Lucanas,aa4 ibeiEdipai iEgyp^acusofKlrter 
t. II, p. 9tt5. 
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tot* £ita}kfi f^ <lua clam conveyed their idea by tlie emhhnf of 
Pan (the Chreat Whole,) or of Jupiter with a fixrebead of start, body 
of planeie, and fee^ of animab, or of the orphk egg, whose yolk, m^ 
pioded in the oentra of a lipoid earremded by a vault, Npreeeated 
4he globe of the hu, swininiing in ether in the midMof thevaak of 
haaygn ; * MBwtiinee fay a great roond jBiijmil, rapfeMMing the heav* 
ana wheie they plaead the motimg principle, and filr thatreaeon of 
an aaare color, studded with gplden spots (the stars,) darroil'iag his 
4ailf that is, A»ldi^g and anftddtng himgelf ettvaaUy like thefevohi- 
Uons of the spheres; soaMtimes by that of a man, haviag his fisat 
.Joined tognthnr «»m^ fied. to aisnilv iBiiatable in isiiniicfi s wiailiied in 
ji qkHjt of aU cobnt like the ihee of aacare, aiid bearing on l^s head 
a goUen sphem,t enbfea of the sphere of theetars $ or by that of 
4MiolheraMUi,senietiaMsaeated on.|he tower of thelates boraaea' 
the abyss of waten^ fonefiroes lying on a pile of twelve cashioos,.de« 
jiotiiig the twelve c a l es ti a l signs. A»A here» Indians, Japanese, 9i- 
«9ieae, Tibetanf^and Chinese, is the theoktgy which, founded by 0w 
Egyptians and twrownitted to yon, is prsserved in the pictons whSoh 
joo c o m p os e of Brahma, of Beddouyof Sonunonaoodon, of Omito; 
thisijie Hdsrewa and Christiansi is likewise the o|Mnioa4>f which 
yow have preserved a part in your God, moving on the &Ge oi the 
vraten, fay an aUusioa to the wind, which, at the beginning of the 
worlds that is, fhe departure of the spheres from the sign c^ canoer, 
anndonced the inundation of the Nile, and seemed to prepare the 
creation." * 

*" In eiher in the tetdst of the vanlt of h6aTeo.**-»'nii> comparison 
.with the yoik of aa egg tafen, lat. to its roond and yellow figure < 9d. 
to its central situation ; 3d. to tbe ^erm or principle cf life contained in 
tbe volk. ^ Hay not the oval form allade to tbe ellipsis of tbe orbits ? I 
am inclined to this opinion. The word oiphie offers a fiutber observa- 
tion. Macrobius says (8om. Scip.. c. 14, and c. 30) that tbe sun if the 
-b^n of the aniveise, and tbat it » Aora anal(^ tbiat the human slnill 
is round, like tbe planet, tlie seat of inteliicenee : now, the word «rph . 
(by iJn) signifies in Hebrew tbe brain ana its seat (cervix ;) Qrpbeus, 
then, is tbe same as Bedon or Baites \ and tbe Bouses are uose very 
Orpmcs represented by Plutarcb as quacks, wbo eat no meat, sold taUs- 
jnans, stones, etc., and deceived not only individuals -but tbe govern- 
ments. See a learned Memoir of Freret, sor tes Orphiques, Acad, des 
Inscrip., torn. xxm. in 4to. 

. f (( On bis bead a -golden spbeTe.*'--See Porpbyiy, in Euseblus, Pna- 
par. £yaag., lib. lii, p. 115* 
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yn. Seventh Syetem, Worehip of the Soul of the World, 
that 19 to »ay, the Element of JFtre, vital Principle of the 

Univeree. 

■ ^ • 

** Bnt odieni, disgusted at the Mmi of a being' act onee effect and 
causey agent and patient, and uniting contrary ^latures hi the same 
nature, distinguished the movii^ principle from the thibg'moTed; 
and premiilAg that matter in itself was inert, they pretended that its 
pi^ptrtiea were oommunicated to it hy a distincft agent, of which k 
was itself only die cover or the case. This e^gent was called by some 
the igneooB principle, known to be the author of aH motion ; (^ others 
it was supposed to be the ihiid called ether, i^ich was thought more 
active and sdMile ; and, as in animals the vital and moving principle 
was ddled a soul, a spirit, and«8 they reasoned constantly by cihii- 
parisons, especially those drawn from human beings, they gave to the 
moving principle of die universe the name of soul, intelligence, spir- 
it ; and God was the vital spirit which extended throv^l^ all beings 
and animated the' vast body of die world. And this class conveyed 
their idea sometimels by Yon-piter, essence of motion and animation, 
principle pf existence, or rather existence itaelf; sometimes by Vul- 
can 'or Phtfaa, elementary principle of fire, Or by the altar of Vesta, 
placed in the centre of her temple, like the sun amidst die 8|Aeres ; 
sometimes by Kneph, a human figure dressed in dark blue, having 
in one hand a sceptre and a girdle (the Zodiac,) with a cap of Oth- 
ers, to express the fugaci^ of thought, and producing from his mouth 
the great egg. 

" Nbw, as a consequence of this system, every being containing 
in itself a portion <^ the igneois and etherial fluid, common and uni- 
versal mover ; and this fluid, soul of the world, being the Divini^, it 
followed that the souls of all beings were a portion of God himself, 
partaking of all h\s attributesT'that is, being a substance indivistUe, 
simple and immortal ; and hence the whole system of the immortality 
of the soul,*- which at first was eternity. Hence also Its transmigra- 

♦ " Hence the whole system of the immortality of the soul."— In tbe 
system of the first spiritualists, the soul was ndt created iKflth, or 4t the 
same time as the^body, in order to be inserted in tt : It existed anteriorly 
and from all eternity. Such, in a few words, is the jloctrine of Macro« 
bius on this head. Om. Scip. Spassim. 

* There exists a lumjnous, ifiieoua, salytile fluid, which under the 
name of ether and spiritus. nils the universe ; it is the essential principle 

*" and agent of motion and life ; it is the deity. When an earthly body is 
to be animated, a small round particle of this fluid gravitates through 
the milky way towards the lunar sphere ; whwre, when i( arrives, it 
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tkMis, knbwn by tlvft Mtdie df metemptey^Ykogis; tliat is, tlie passage of 
the Tttal £riaeit)Ib ffbiVir* 6ri^' bddy to anotiher; an' idea which aitwe 
from the real transmigMttibti df the mvteriat eTements. And behold, 
ye ImtiaM, BoadhisW/ Christians j and Mt^suhieii f whence are de- 
ri^red flli your opinions on' t^e 'spiHtiSrafity 6t the soul ; behold what 
was the source' of the direams of Pydmgoras and Plato, your masten, 
who i^ere thetnsdves but the echoes of another, the lost sect of vis- 
ionaty philoeophen, Wbich we wifi.pjrooeed to examine.** 

VilL- SigMh Sfytttm. The WoRLD-Mlotfiiri: : V^orMp t^ 
the Denri-OdrgOB &r gtand Artificer, 

^ Hitherto tbe theologians, enifrfoying tbeoaselvM ia eGBamiaii^ the 
fine and subtile substances' of ^ber or the generiltiDg'' fire, had not 

unites wfth ^jgNmaei air, md becoriies 1ft to aMociat^ with matter: it 
thpn enters ana entirely, filla the body,- animafea it, suffwrs, frowa. in- 
creases and diminishes with it; lastly, when the body dies, and its 
gross elements dissolve, tliitr incormptibie particle qnits It, and returns 
to the grand ocean of ether, if not retained by its union with the Itinar 
ai^} it is' this air (or eas) which, retaihihg the shape of the bpdy, b^ 
comes a phantom or shade, the perfect image of the deceased. The 
Greeks (galled th^is shade the image or idol of the scml ) the Pythagoreans, 
itschariut, its mould : and the rahbinicul school, its vehicle, or boat* 
When a mnn had conducted himself well in this wvrld, this entire soul, 
that is its charjk)t and ether, ascended to the moon, where a separatloii 
tooK place ; the cliariot Hved in .the lunar elysium, and the e(her re« 
turned to the fixed stars^ i^at Is to God : for. says AiacrobiuB, the heav- 
en t)iti\^ fixed stars was by, many callea Ood.* (c 14.) 

If a man had not lived virtuously, the soul rentained on earth to ba 
purified, and wandered to and fro, like the shades of Homer, to whom 
this doctrine must have besh ^own in Asia, tiiree centntles bbfbre 
Phfrecides and Pythagoras had revived it in Greece. Herodotus upon 
this occasion says, that the whole romance of the soul and its transmi- 
grations was invented by the Egyptians,' and propagated in Greece by 
men, who pretended to be its authors. \ know their names^ adds bOi 
btrtshMl'nOc mentioif them, (lib I'l.) Cicero, however, has positively in- 
formed U6, that it was Pherecides, master of Pjrthagoraa. (Tu^ol. lib. 
t . $ 16.) In Syria and in Judea, we find a palpable oroof of its existence, 
five' centuries, before Pythagoras, in this phrase or Solomon, whete ha 
sajts: (Who knoweththe spirit of a man that it goeth upwards .i> I 
said in my heart concerning the estate of the sons of men, that God 
might manifest them and that they might see that they themselves are 
bcnto. For that which befiUleth the sons of men^ Mfklleth beasts ; 
even .one thing bafalleth them ^ as the one dieth, so dieth the other;- 
yea th6y l^ave all one breath, so that a man hath no preemiuence above 
a beast : for ail is vanity.* Bccies: c. ttt: v. 11.^ 

Anjd su^h had been (he opi^iQUof Moses, as has been jostiy observed. 
by' the trah^lHtor'of Herodotds (Liafcher, In his first edition, note 389 of 
book II,) where he says afto that the immortality of the soul was' not 
introduced among; tlu;^brews till their intDrcoutse with the Assyrian*. 
In otnef rekpedts, the whole Pythagorean system, properly antdyzedi 
appears to be merely a ^ytfUtttTof lAiysier tmmdteimida. 

13 
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hawevtar eeaaed to treat of beipgi pdpable and peroeptlble to 
the aenaet, and theolo^ continued to be the theory of pbysical-pow- 
ers, placed flometimea exdnsrrely in the etarSf and aometiraeB diaeenii- 
nated thraugfa die universe; but atuhis period, certain sep^rficb.! 
minds, halof^ the chain'^ ideas which had directed them in tibeir pro- 
fixuid stodies, or ignorant of tlie ^axsUt, on whidi they were founded* 
dbtorted aO the conclusions that flowed from them by the introduc- 
tion of a Btrauge and novel chimera. They pretended that this uni- 
verse, these heavens, these stars, this son, were only a machine of an 
ordinary kind; and applying to this first hypothesis a comparison 
drawn from the works of art, they raised an edifice of the'most whim« 
sical sophisms. 'A machine,' said they, ' does not make itself; it has 
had ant anterior vrorkman, its very existence proves it. The workl 
is a madiine : therefiMre it had an artificer.' 

** Here then is the demi-oorgce or grand art^oar, oonstitated god 
autocratical and sn^xrerae. In vain the ancient i^losotifay objected 
to this by saying that the artificer himself must have had parents and 
progeniton, and that toey only added another link to the diain by- 
taking eternity from the world and giving it 'to its supposed author 
The innovators, not content widi this fest paffactox, passed on to a 
second ; and, appfying to their artificer the theory of the human un- 
derstanding, they pretended that die demf-ourgos had framed his ma- 
diine on a plan preexisting in his understanding. Now, as dieir 
masters, the naturalists, had j^ced in the regions of the fixed stars 
the great primom mobile, under the name of intelligence and reaseoy 
so their mimics, the spiritoalists, seizing this idea, applied it to iheir 
demi-oui|i;os, and making it a substance distinct and self-existent^ 
they called it n^ns or logos (reason or word.) And as they like- 
wise admitted the existence ot the soul of the world, or solar princi- 
ple, they found themselves obliged to oompoee three ranks or grada- 
tions of divine beings, which were, 1st. the demi-ourgoe, or working 
god ; 2dly. the logos, word or reason, and Sdly. the spirit or soul (of 
the world.) And here. Christians ! is the romance on which you 
" have founded your Trinity ; here is the system which, bom a heretic 
in'the temples of Egypt, transported a pagan into the schools of It^ 
and Greece, is now fomid to be catholic and orthodox, by the e(MiTer> 
sion of its partisans, the disciples of Pythagoras and Plato, to CSiris- 
tiani^. ' * . 

" It is thus that die Divinity, after having been first the visible 
and various action of the meteoia and elemenls ; 
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^AAenmxdn, the eonbined poiran of the atan cooii^Brad ia tfaair 
i^tttwns to tenemtrial beiaga ; 

" AAer» these terrefltrial beings themtelves, by confoundiag tbe 
(^mboU with their archetypes ; 

** Next, the double power of nature io its two principal operations 
of producing and destroying ; 

*f Again, the animated world, wi&ont distinction of agoat and 'pa- 
tient, of effisct and cause ; 

" Finally, the solar principle, or the alement of fire considered as 
the only mover; 

" It is thus that the Divinity is beoome, in the last resort, a chinB« 
erical and abstract being ; a scholastic sobtilty, of substance without 
form, a body without a figure ; a veiy delirium of the mind, beyond 
Uie power of reason to comprehend* But vainfy does it seek in this 
last transformalion to iUude the senses ; the seal <^ its or^ia is too 
deeply imprinted on it to be efihoed; and its attributes, all borrow- 
ed from the physical attributes of the universe, such as inmiensity, 
eternity, indivisibility, incomprehensibility ; or on tbe moral auc- 
tions of man, such as goodness, justice, majesty, etc. ; its names* 
even, all derived from the physical beings which were its types, and 

* " Its names even j all deriTed."->W]ien analyzed, all the names of the 
deity seem to be denved from some material object m which it was uup- 
posed to reside. We have given many instances ; let us add one more 
relative to our word God. This is the deos of the Latins, which is but 
the theos of tlie Greeks. Now, by the confession of Plato (in Gratylo,) 
of Macrobius, (Saturn., lib. I, c. 34,} and of Plutarch (Isis et Oshris,) its 
root is tfaeiv, which siintfies to wander, like planein : that is to say, it 
is synonymous with planets, because, add our authors, both the ancient 
Greeks and Barbarians particulariy* worshipped the j>lanets. I know 
that such inquiries into etymologiea^ave been much decried ; but if, as 
is the use, words are the representative signs, of ideas, the genealogy 
of the one becomes that of the other, and a good etymoliu^icai dictiunarv 
would be the most perfect Mstory of tbe human understanding. It 
would only be necessary to observe certain precautions in this inquiry, 
which have lutherto been neglected, and particiilarly to make an exact 
comparison of the value of the letters of the diiferent alpihabets. Bat, 
to GoaMnae our sublet, we shall add that in the Phenician language, 
the word thah (with ain) signifies adso to wander, and from it thein 
seems to be derived t if we suppose deus to be denved from the Greek 
Zeus, a proper name of Youpiter, having Zaw, I live, for its root, its 
sense will be precisely that of you, and will mean Soul of the world, 
igneous principle. Div-us, which only signifies Genius, God of the sec- 
ond orderj appears to me to come from ttw oriental wcMrd div for dib, 
wolf and jackal, one of the emblems of the sun. At Thebea, says Ma- 
crobiuB, the sun was painted under the form of a wolf or jackal (for 
there aro no wolves in Egypt.) The reason of this emblem, doubtless, 
is tiiat the jackal, like the cock, announces by its cries the rising of the 
sun : and this reason is confirmed by the analogy of the words lykos, 
woli, and lyke, li|^t of the morning, wh^^e comes lux. . 
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aeapeciafly finoop the lua, the pteels and (be norld, ooitoMi^ bclMgf to 
mind, in spite of its corrupteni, indelible marbs of its real natare. 
" Sudi it the chayn of ideas which tfae human mind had ahtaady 
run through at an epoch previous to die records of history : and since', 
their ooDtiauhy proves diat they were tlie produce of the saoxie series 
of studies and labors, we have every reason to place tlieir origin^ 
in Egypt, the cradle of their first elements ; and their progrew tbera 
OMy have been rapid ; because the idle curiosity of ^be pbyeicai 
priests had no other food, in the retiiemeot of the temples, but the 
enigma of the universe always present to their minds ; and iwcause' 
in the political districts imo which that oocmdry was Ibr a- long tone 
divided, every State had ita college of priesti) who, being hjF turns 
auxiliaries or rivals, liastfued by their disputes^ the pvogreesof 
scieooe jJld disoovery.* 

iMus. which Is to be understood also of the sun, must be* derived ftom 
dib,anwlc. * The* Egyptians,' says Porphyry (Euseb. Pne^. Evans. 

C. 92,) * represent the sun under tbe-emblem at a hawk, because this 
ird soars to the highest regions of air where light abounds.' And in 
reality we contiitaallj see at Cairo thonsNids of tliese bintt, hdverinsin 
the air, from whence they descend only to atun us wUh* their shrieks, 
which are Ukethe monosyllable dih : and here, ^a in the preceding ez- 
amnle, we -find an analogy between the word dies, day, light, andllius, 
god, sun. 

* i< Hastened by their disputes the progi^ of science and discovery."-- 
A most plausible proof that all these systems were invented in Egypt, is 
that tills is the only country where we see a complete body of <u>ctnBe 
formed from the remotest antiquity. 

Clemens Alexandrlnus has traitsmitted to us (Stromat. lib. vi.) a 
cutious detail of the 42 volumes which werebocne in tke procession of 
[sis. * The leader^' said be, < or chanter, carries one -of the syosbolic in- 
strumenta of music, and two of the books of Mercury, one centaiaing 
hymns of the gods, the other the list of kings. Mextio Jum ibe horoseope 
(calculator of time) carries a palm and a dial, symbnls of astrology ; he 
must know by heart the four bopks of Mercury which treat of astnrfogy, 
the first on the order of the planets, the seooad on the risings of the sun 
and moon, and the two last on the rising and aspect of the stars. Then 
comes the sacred writer, with featherson his head (like Kaeph) and a 
book in his hand,.together with mk and a read to write with (as is stiU 
the practice amons uie Arabs ;) He must lie versed in HJeroglypliics, 
must understand the descripiion of the universe, the coarae of. the sun, 
moon, and planets ; be acquainted with the division vi Egypt (iaCo 96 
names,) with the course of the Nile, with instruments, measiures, sacred 
ornaments and h(dy places, etc. Next comes theStole-besser, carrying 
the cubit of justice or measure of the Nile, and a chalice fur the libations : 
ten volumes treat of the sacrifiMS, hymns, prayers^ oflferings, ceremo- 
nies, festivals. Lastly arrives the prophet, beariag m his bosom and ez- 
posed to view a pitcher } he is followed by persons carrying loaves of 
bread (as at the marriage of Cana.) This prophet, as prandent of the 
mysteries, learns ten (other) sacred v^olumes concerning the laws, the 
gods, and the discipline of the priests, etc. Now there are in all forty- 
two votames, thirtynux of whidi are learned by these psnaBatM> aaA 
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^.V^Mtn / iirinM d aipewVoo the lionbn^f the Nife^ wiMC 
ib(»4Q6en tfeoeated >i» erary oonMrv; ae soon itf a new-symieiii was 
ftrnwd. iufnoveltgr exeitea oiMrrek and scimnM . then, gaming 
credit bv oertiecutioQ itself, floiDetimes u effaced antecedent loeas, 
sometimes it modi6ed and incorporated tnem>; then by the inter- 
vention of political revuhitions^ the aggr^tion of States and the 
oMxtupetef nations confused all opinions : and tlie filiatioa of ideas be* 
tngf lost; theology felt^to a chaos, aj^d became a mere Iggogriphe of 
old tradj^iiMip no longer understood. Religion, having strayed from 
its'ebjeetfj%«te now nothing niofe than a political engine to conduct 
the creduJo«is vfilgar, and it was used for this purpose, sometimes, by 
men^ oreduloiis ^etttoelves and dtipigs of their own.viaions, and some- 
times by bold ajsd epargeik ^ikits ia pursuit of great objecm of aa 
bitien.*^ 

IX. neHgUm of M<t94tt or WoM/ttpqftk€ Soul cfih€ World 

(You^er.) 

"Such w^ the -leg islalar of ^ Hebraws, whe, wisha^ to sepa- 
rate hie nation fmn afP ethers, and to form a distract And solitary 
empire^ connived tlie design of establishing in basis on religions 
prvyodicifs, and of raising around it a saci'ed rampart of opinions and 
of rites. But in vain did he proscribe the worship of the symliols 
-which prevailed in lower E^gypt and Phsnicm; his god was never* 
thelcss an Egyptian god^* ipveated by those priests of whom Mosos 

the nsmalBHi]! six «i» ssserved for Che pastophores ; Uiey treat of medl- 
eioefthe-eonstradtien of the human tiedy (anatolny,) diseases, lemedles, 
instmmeats, etc.* 

vye leave the reader to deduce all the eonseiiuenees of such an eney- 
clopedisj. It was ascribed to Mertury; but Jamblicus tells us that all 
hooks cbmpeeed.by the priests were dedicated to that God, who. being a 
.Geaitis or decan .opening the xodiae, presided over enterprise ; ne is tne 
ianuB of aiO ttonwns, the Gulaneie of the Indians, and it is remarkable 
that Yaaus and Gu'lanes are synonymous. In short, it appears that these 
^ hooks are the-Soutve of all that lias been transmitted to lu by the Greeks 
and Latins in every science, even in alchymy , necroniancy . etc. What 
Is nuMt to be rM'retted in their loss is that part which related to the prin- 
ciples of nsdjcme and diet, in which the Esyptians appear to have made 
a considerable profrese and useful observations. 

,* " His god w»s nevertheless an Egyptian pod.**--* At a certain period,' 
says Plutarch, fde Iside] * all the Egyptians nave their animal gods paint- 
ed. , The Thebans are the only people who do not employ painieiw. 
tecaasS they worship a god whose (brm comes not under the senMisand 
cannot- be represented.' And this is the god whom Moses, educated at 
iieUopollSyaaopCed^ but the Idea was not of his invaiUon. 

18* 
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lad been llie ilieeiple; aad Yehoah, betrayed by ite ^aiy name,* 
■eaoe (of beings,) nod by its wpaiiol, the barning buah, it only the 
■oul of the world* the moviag principle which the Greekii soon after 

* «*ABd Tahooh betrayed by its very name."— Such is the trae pronun- 
ciation of Uie Jebovnb m the modernsi wiio Tiolate^ in this respect, every 
rule of criticism, since it is evident that the ancients, partfcbttiailF tlie 
eastern Syrians and Pbenicians were aeqaainted.neitber with tlie J. nor 
the V. borrowed firom the Tartars. The snfasisiang tisage of the Arabs, 
which we have reestablished here, is confirmed tyr Diwloras, who eal)s 
the God of Hoses law [lib. [. :1 Ana law and lahouh are manil^y toe 
same word : the identtty connnnes in that of loupiter } bnt in order to 
render it more con^Iete, we shall demonstrate the signi^eation:^ be 
the same. 

In Hebrew, that is to say. In one c^Uie dialects of the eraimon Ian- 

fuage of lower Asia, the word Tahouh is ecpiivalent to' oar periphrasis 
e who is, the being that exists, ita other words, tlie princiole of life, 
the mover or even moliea [the nnlvenal soul of beings.] Now whttt 
is Jupiter ? Let us hear tM Greeks and Latins explain their theology : 
* The Egyptians, says Diodonis, after ManethO) priest of Mem|riiis, the 
Egyptians, amigning aaases to the five elements, called spirit [or ether] 
Youpiter. on account of the tme meaning of that word j k« spirit la the 
source or ttfb, anthior of the vital prindpfe in animals ; and fitt ttUi rea^ 
<■ son they considered him as the ikther, the genwator of iwings.* For 
the same reason, Homer says, ftther and king of men and gads. [Diod 
lib. I. sect. 1.] 

Theologlens, says MacRibhis. consider Yoopiter. as the soul of the 
world ; hence the WCHrds of Vinil : Mases^ let as beifdn with Youpiter: 
the world is ftall of Youpiter raomn. Scip. c. 17;] and in the Saturnalia, 
he says : Jupiter is the sun hunself : It was this also which made Virgil 
say : *The spfait nourishes the lUb [of befaags,] and the sonl diffused 
through the vast members [of the untverse] agitatea the whole mam and 
forms but one immense body.' 

* loupiter,' say the very ancient veiaes of the Orphie sect, which 
originated in Bgypt, voems collected py Onomacritus, in the days of Pis- 
istratus, * loupiter, represented with the thunder in Us hand, is the be- 
ginning, origin, end and middle of all thinp: a single and univerml 
power, he governs all, heaven, eaith, fire, water, the elements, day 
and n%ht. These are what eonsthute his immense body : bis eyes are 
the sun ai^d moon j he Is space and eternity t in fine, adds Poiphyry, J»» 

f liter is the world, the universe, that which oonstkotes the ezislenee and 
ife of all beings. Now, continues the same anlhor, as phllosephen dif- 
fered in opinion respecting the nature and*eonstitnent parts of tUs God, 
and as they could invent no flgore that could represent, all his attribntea, 
they paikted him in the form of a man.- He is in a sitting prttme, in 
allusion to Us immutable essence ; the upper part of his body Is nnoovt- 
ered, because it is in the upper regions ofthe universe [the stars.] that . 
he is most conspicuous. He is covered fipom the waist downwards, be- 
cause respecting terrestrial things he is mors mysterious. He holds a 
sceptre in his left hand because it is the side of Che heart, and the heart 
is the seat of the understanding, which, [in himian beings} regulates 
every action.' [£aseb. Pnepar. Evang. p. 100.] 
The following passage of the geographer and philosopher, Stiabo, n- 

Soves every doubt as to the identita^ ofthe ideas of Moses and thoae ef 
e heathen thecdogians. 

* Btoses, who was one at the Egyptian Priests, taught that it was a 
monstrous error to represent the deity under the form of animals, as the 
Egyptians did, or in the shape pf men, as WM the pmitleeof theGieeka 
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ftdopCed uidfl^ the mne denomiiiation in their Toa-piter, genenitiny 
being ; and nwler that of Ei,* existence, which the Thebeam eonee- 
crated by the name of Kneph ; which Saia worahipped onder the em- 
blem of Isia Tciled, widi Ais inacription : I am idl that haa beoi, 
that ia, and that ahaU be, and no mortal haa raiaed my veQ^ whioh 
Pythagoraa honored under the name of VeBta^ and which the alolc 
philosophy defined preeiady by calling it the prineiple of fire, hk 
Tain did Moaea wiah to blot from hia religion everything which had 
relation to the ^lara; many traits call them to mind in spite of aB he 
has doiM9 ; the seven kminariea or planets of the great candlestick, 
the twelve stones or signs in the orim oif the high priest, the feest of 
tl^ two eqainoxes, entrances and gates of the two hemiapheres, the 
ceremony of the lamb or celestial ram ; laatly the name even^ Obi- 
rivf- pi-eserved in his canticle, and the aik or coffer, an imitation of 
the tomb in which thai god was laid, all nmnii» aa an many wk- 

neases of the filiation of his ideas, and of their deirifntioB torn the 
it 



' ** Such also was Zoroaster, who, two eenturies after Hoaes, re- 
rived and moralised among the Medes and Bactrians the whole Egyp- 

and Africans : tbat alone is the deity, said be, which coastitntsa heav- 
en, eaitli and adng } that which we call the worid, tbtf snm of all things, 
nature ; and no reasonable penon will think of representing such a na- 
Ing by the image of any one of the oUects aronnd us; it is for tUs ib»- 
son, that, rsjectina every species of imagea [idols,] Moses wished the 
Deity to ae weiahipped withoat emMems, and aeeording to his proper 
natoce : and he aeeordingly i^rdered a temple worthy of him to be eseet- 
edj^teJ' Geogiaph. lib. sti, pace lUM, edit, of 1707. ^ 

t%e tbeotogy orMoseahaatherMbis oiflbred in no reapect ftom that 
of the worBh^peri of the sool of the woild, that Is, firom the Stalos and 
Bpieoreans. 

As to the hlitory of Mioses, Diodenis properly represents It when he 
says, lib. ssxit and xt, < ^aX the Jews were driven ont of Egypt du^ 
ing a fhmine, when the een nt iy waa foB of feralgnen. and that Moses, 
a man of extraordinary pradenee and conrage, seized this opportunity 
of establishing bit nation In the moqntalas of Jodea.* As to 600,000 
armed men. whom Exodos gives him. It is an error of the tianseribers, 
the proof of which, taken fkom the books themselves. Is to be foond In 
the 1st Tol. of New Sesearches on ancient History, page 103, and fill- 
lowing. 

• << Under that of EL">->Tfals was the monosyllable written on the 
nXB (^the temjAe of Delphoa. Plntarch haa made it the subject of a 
nissertation. 

t ** The name even of Oslils."— It is ex]»ess1y mentioned' in Deuteron- 
omy, chap. 33. * The works of Tfeour are perfect.' Now Tsour has 
Ibeen ttaadated by the word creator ; Its proper signification is to give 
fivms J and this is one of the detinttions of Osiris In Flunkreh* 
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tian flxstem nf Orii^.aod Tjphoo^ under tho nainei «f Omtizd wid 
Ahrimaneij -^ho^ t^ e^iplaiii tbe syijUw of oatara, oipposed two 
great gods or poiyers, one occupied io creating and produciog, in an 
empire 9riigbt piud gei^ia) h^t^repreeentedb^ aiunpiter,) aoU there- 
furpjt god of Bcienoe* bene&ML^oe anid yirtue ; ^ odier occupied in 
destroy ij)g, tfx an empire of dorknefis and cold (re|iredeDted by the 
jpole of ipinter«),and therefore god «f jignorance, malevoience afid 
siv : ^ho» by figuraxive txpresfionf^ atowardf ausunderatood, cal- 
led, cnsfitjp]) of the world the rpoew^l of ofttureia eprii^ ; called re«- 
ifrrectV)>ii tlte renewal of tbe periods «f the sta^ in their conjiuie- 
tione j fiftiire liifb^ ^ «Bd pgBydiae, wM mw.only the Tartama 
aiid fl^yaiom of (^ aftrolpgeo and geogi^Mphersi in ^ W/wd, he did 
potbiiv Utt cwueaAte the prt^eiUating dreams ql tht nystiaal sy*- 

<* And sQcfa too was the Indian legislator, yA» UQJsrtbe iwnw af 
Menou, nraceded Zoroaster and Moses, and consecrated, on the 
banks of the Ganges, the -doctrinaof die three principles or goda 
known to the Grei^^^ oj[ie of whom, gained iPtahma, pr J9apiter, 
was autnor of all jiroduction or creation (the siin in spring ;) the sec- ' 
ond, named Chiven or Pluto, was the god of all destruction (the sun 
in wi^er;) and .tfie third, named Vichenoa or Neptune, w^.^ ^ 
preserver of the stationary state (the sun in the solBtices, stator ;) ali 
Aree distinct, and yiet forming all threeonly one god or power, who, 
foa% ia the vedas, as in the orphic hymns, is no other than the three 
ejfed Jbupiter,* or sqn with three modes of action, in the three ri- 
•t<WB ctr Sfsasons ; this is the origin of all the trinitary system subtilised 
by Pythagoras' and Plato', and tottdly disfigured by their interprs- 
IcrsJ* 

** Souh in foffi were the moralist reformers revered after Menon, 
on^er the names of Bcudsib* fiaspa, .Chekia, Gputama, etc., who 
from the principles of the metempsychosis, .variously modiAed,dfiduo- 
ed mystic^al doctrines useful atfiffit.because -they Mi3pired thi^/r secta- 
ries with a horror of murder, compassion fbr every' feeling being, 
fear of the. punishments and hope of the rewards reserved ior virtue 
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and vice, in another life, and ondar a new form ; but whioh after- 
wardfl became pemicioos by the abase of a Tisionaiy syatem of met- 
aphysics, that eadeavonred to oppose the natural order, and pretended 
that the palpable and material world was a fantastical illnsion ; that 
the existence of man was a dream IBrom which he awdce only at his 
death ; that his body was an impmie prison wliich he oqght to qoit 
as soon as possible, or else « coarse coverii^ which to be penraded 
fay the internal light shoald be attoraaled, and rendered diaphanous 
by lasting, macerations^ ctrntemplations, and a number of andioritie 
practices so strange, that the astcmished vi]^;ar ooaU only explain 
the character of their aothors by ooosiddring them as supernatnrrf 
bdngs, and were only embanraased to know if they were god famnaB!- 
ized or man deified. 

" These are the materials which existed in a scattered state for 
many centories in Asia, when a fortnitous conoourse. of enata and 
circumstances, on the borders of the Euphrates and the Mediterra- 
nean, served to form them into new combinations.'* 

Xni. ChrwUattOy, or the Ailegorieal Wor§h^ of Mc 8m 
under the embaliatieal nameM of CkrU-^M or ChrUA^ and Yeem 

or /eaiis. 

<- 

*' lu oonstiteiting a sq^ara^e nation. Hoses strove in vain to defend 
it against the invasion of foreign ideas : an invincibfe inclination, 
founded on the affinity of ^ir origin, had constantly broiq;fat bnok 
the Hi^brews towards the worship of the neighbouring nations; and 
the commercial and political relations whidi necenarfly existed b»> 
tween them, strengthened this propensity firom day to day* As long 
as the constitution of the state remained entire^ the coercive force of 
the government aild laws opposed thetie imiovations, and retarded 
their (Mnogress; nevertheless the high places were iidi of i^ls, and 
die god 9im had his chariot and horses painted in die palaces of the 
is,vagi and even in die temples of Yahoidi : but wheift< the conquests 
of the sultans of "Nineveh and Babylon had dissolved the bands of 
civil power, the people, left to themselves, and solicited by their 
conquerors, restrained no longer their inclination for profane opinioBS, 
and they were publicly professed in Judea. Firs^ the Assyrian col- 
onies, whidi came and occupied the lands of the tribes, filled the 
kingdom of Samaria with dogmas <^ the Magi, which very poon 
penetrated into the kingdom of Jndf)h : alterwards Jefupfdem being 
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nil^ugated die fl^ptians, Syrians an^ ArabQ^^ entering tbis de^i|f99« 
lehs country, introducpcl their opinions, ar^tl tbe religion of Mosea 
was doubl;^ mutilated. Besides, tlie priests and great men, being 
transported toBabylon and educated in tlie sciences of the Kaldeans. 
imbibed, .during a residence of fifty years, the whole of tlieir theolo- 
^; and from rT^at moment the dogmas of the hostile genius (Satan,) 
Uie-archangel Michael,* the ancient of days (Ormuzd,) the rebel an- 
j^ls, the l}attjes in lieaven, the immortality of the soul, and the res- 
urrectipn, £dl uhl^nown to ' M oses^ or rejected by his total silence 
respecting thetinj were introduced and naturalized among the Jews. 
\ **^The emigrauts rettir'ned to their country with these ideas; and 
tKeir IHppvation at first excited disputes betweei^ tlieu' partisans the 
Fliarisees, and their opponents the Sadducees, who maintained the 
ancient najtional worsliip. , But th^ fqrmer, aided by the propen^tiea 
olr tfie peopt^, andT tlieir 'habits, already contracted, and supported by 
tn^'lPeriiians di^r deliverers and masters, gained the ascendant over 
the Ikt^^ir) aiicl the sons of llfodes consecr^kted the theology of Zoro- 
aster.f 

*' A fortuitous analogy between two leading ideas was highly fa- 
iwnaiblQtd this i;o8lkk>ii^ siod hcqame the basis of a laai system, not 
l«9fi.s~Urpriaing in. the. fortune. it hjis had. in tiie world titan in the 
causes of its formation. 

"After the Assyrianshad destroyed the kingdom uf Samaria, 
Bome judioions inenr foresaw the same destiny for Jerusalem, which 
tberdidinat iail to predict and' pubHsh; and their predictions Lad 
the particular torn of<-beii% teraoihated hy prayers .for a reestablish- 
riient and regeneration^ uttered in thp form of prophecies : the hiero- 
phnnts,' in tli^iirenthusiaAnVhad painted a king, as a deliverer who 
lyaui to reestablish 'the natiop to its ancient glory: the Hebreivs 

.*" BataiL, tHe archan|el Michael. '*t-' The names oJTthe angels and of 
tfae'moitths, i^iich tti Balrtel,' MfcUaer, Yar, Nisa*!^, e^ tame fh)m Bab- 
}9iiR with the 3ew9.j* says expressly th^ Talinud of Jerasaiem. Svst 
Beai^obre, Hiatoire da Manich.'vo). 11, p.. ^4; wheye he proves t^ 
ttttt's^nfenfthfe tiUIsAdatttre bn iitilta'ion of the 865 angels of (he P^r- 
sisBS^ «nd JsmbttodS) in his Bgyptiaih mysteries, 'sect.'^S, c. 3, speaks of • 
ai^^ei^P a^^ngels^ seraphiinst» et«. liks a true Christian. 

t 'fpOBsecr^ted the thecdosY of Zoroaster.'' — ^The whqie i^osopl^ 
of the gymuosophistsV say's Diogenes Laertms, on the authority of an 
aneientr writer,' * iE| derived firom that of the M«wi. and many assmrt that 
of the Jews to have the same origin i\ [lib. 1, c 9. J Me^sthene8,an td»r. 
tbriau of repute in the days of Seleucus Nicanor. and who.wrote partic- 
ularly ii)>on ittdia; spMiklngof the pfailosbpiiy of the anclenis respecJCtag 
iMtural.UiingfH pui? t^ ftreJuDaiis and the Sftyr^ {^^^[fAly oi| tlip 
footing. r • ' 



tMBra tolMOome vtotmbntt [uimmi vi, a Mnqoeriig b^Mm^ fuid J«» 
niesim tiilB oafntal 9iua tmpin extended over tfae wbole earth. 

" EtenU baariog rea&iaed the fim -pajpl of these pi«dictioM» the 
ruin of Jerusalem, the people adhered to the eecMid with a firraneM 
of bdief m preportiott to their BtiBfortmies ; and the a£9icted Jewi 
expected, with the impatienoe of want and desve, thie victorious king 
and delixerer who was to come aad save the nation of Moses, and 
rsaten the emf in of David. 

. " On the other hand, the sacred and mythological traditions of 
preoediag tiawi had spread tlwoiigh aH Asia a dogma perfectly anaU 
qgous. The ecj thtra vrae a gseat mediator, a final judge, a fiiUira 
saviciar, a king, gad, oonqoeror and lefpslator, who was to restore 
the golden age upon earth,^ to deliver it from tfae dominion of evil^ 
and bring men bach to the empnre of good, peace, and happiness. 
The people seised and cherished these ideas witli so much the mora 
aridity, as th^ foond in them a consolation under diat deplorobla 
slate of suflfering^ into which they hod been plunged by the devascn* 
tions of successive conquests, and the barbarons despotism of their 
gpseminerits. Ttiis< conformity between the oraclw of nations and 
^o6^- of the prophets, excited dm attention of the Jews; and doubts 
less the prophets had the art to odinpese their descriptions after the 
styleiand genius of the sacred books>em(A>yed in the pngaa n^teries ; 
there Warn tho-eibre a general expectation in Jndea of a great ambas* 
sador, a fnial Saviour, when a singnlar circumstance determined^the 
epiochof his coming. 

J^ It is found in the sacneWFboofcs of the Persians and Kaldeans, that 
the worl/1, composed <^ a total revolution of twelve thousand, was 
divided into two partial revohiti<Mis, one of which, tlie a,^ and reign 
of good, terminated hi six thousand, and the other, the age and reign^ 
of evil, was to terminate in^ix thousand more. 

*' B^ these records, the first authors Had understood the annual 
revolution of the great celestial orb, called the world, (a revolution 
Composed of twelve months or signs, divided each into a thousand 
parts ;) and the two systematic periods of winter and summer, com* 
posed each of six tlionsand. These expressions, wholly equivocal 
and. badly explained, having received an absolute and moral, instead 
of a physical and astrological sense, it haj^ned tlmt the annual 

* <( To restore the gojden age upon earth.'*— This is the reason of the 
application of the many pagan oracjes to Jesus, and partiouJariy the fourth 
eotogi»e^fVhcgUs»lkthesibyUiae.Tetses J^eelabiatea among the a»> 
stents 
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worU mm takn lor die aecalur worid. the dMMMMMl of die 
diviaion for a tboonuid of yeah ; and eappouig, from tlie ttate of 
things, that they lived in the age of evil, they inforad that it would 
end with the six thoosand pretended yam.* 

" Now> aocovding to cafcwlations admitted by the Jews, tliey began 
to reckoB near six thotvand years sinoe the (supposed) creation of the 
worid. This coincidence caused a fermentation in the pid>lic itaind. 
Nothiqgr was thought of but the approaching end; they ooneulted the 
hierophants and the mystical bodis, which differecT as to the term, 
the great restorer was expected and desired ; he was so much spoken 
of, that some person finally was said to have seen him, or some one of 
- a heated imagination fancied himself snch and acquired proselytes, 
who, deprived of their leader by an incident true no doubt, bat 
obscurely recorded, gave rise by their reports to a rumor which was 
jiradually converted imo an histmrical fact } opon this first basis, all 
the circumstances of mythological traditions took their standi and 
produced an aotheotic and entire system, which it was no longer 
permitted to call in qaestion. 

" These mythological traditions recounted : 'that in the beginnings 
a woman and a man had, by their &H, introduced into the worid sin 
and muery.' . (Consult plate' HI.) 

«<By this w«s denoted the astronomical foct ihat the celestial virgin 

and die herdsman (Bootes,) by setting heliacally at die antumnal 
eqnhiox, delivered the world to the wintry constellations^ and seemed, 
on fitUiDg below the horizon, to introduce into the world die genius 
of evil, Ahrimanes, represented fay the Qa|Qstellationof the serpenLf 

* " End with the six thousand protended yeani."-^Read apon this sah- 
iect the 17th chapter of the Ist. volume of New Researches on aneient 
history, where the MytholoKy of the creation is explained. The septu- 
agtnt reckoned five thouaanoaud nearly six hundred yean ; and this cal- 
culation was generaUv adopted ; it is well known now much. In the 
first ageb of the Church, this opinion of the end of the world agitated the 
miqds of men. In the sequel, the general councils, taking courage, pro- 
nounced the exjpeetation that prevailed heretical um its believen were 
called millenaruins ; a Circumstance curious enott|^, since it is evident 
from the history of the gospels that Jesus was a milien^ian, and of con- 
sequence an heretic. 

t " Represented by the constellation of the serpent."— < The Fenians,' 
says Chaitlin. *call the constellation of the serpent C^hincas, serpent of 
* Eve:' and this serpent Op|iiucns orOphioneus plays a similar part In the 
theolocy of the Phenicians : for Pherecydes, their disciple and the mas- 
ter of Pythagoras, said : * tnat Opbioneus Serpentinns had been chief of 
the rebels against Jupiter.' ffee Mars. Ficin. Apol. 8ocraC., p. m. 797, 
col. 3. I shall add that »phah [with aln] signifi«i In Hebrew viper, 
serpent. 
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<<Tbatt traditions related: that tke woman had itoyed and 
■adoced the man. ' 

*« And in lacC, tin yirgut Betting firat aeems to draw the lierdiinaii 
after her. 

** That the woman tempted him by ofiering him fruit fidr to the 
a^t and good to eat, which gaTO the knowledge of good and eril. 

"And in fitct, the yiigin holds in her hand a branch of frnit which 
4ie aeems to offer to the herdsman; and the branch, emblem 'of antnmn, 
placed in the picture of Mithra between winter and snmmer, soema 
to open the door and give knowledge, the ke]rof good and evil. 
. « Tliat this coopfe had been driven from the odestial garden, and 
that a cherub with a flaming sword had been placed at the gate to 
guard it. 

'* And in fiict, when the viigin and die hew i s w a a fiill beneath the 
western horizon, Perseus rises on the other side,* and this genius with 
a sword in his hand, seems to drive them from die summer heaven, 
the garden and dominion of fruits and flowers. 

** That of this viiigin should be born, spring up, an offipriqg, m 
child, who should braise the head of the serpent, and dehver the 
vrorld from sin. 

** This denotes the son, which, at the moment of the winter sob- 
tice, precisely when the Persian magi drew the horoscope of die new 
year, was placed on the bosom of the vii^, rising heliacal^ ia the 
eastern horizon ; on this account he was figured in their astrok^gical 
pictures under the form of a child snekled by a chaste vu|pn,t and 

tn a physical sense to seduce, seducers, means only to attnct| to 
dzaw after one. 

See this picture of Mithra in Hyde, p. Ill, edit, of 1780^ de rellgiono 
veterum Persarum. 

* «* Peneas rises on the other side.*'~Rather the head of Medusa, that 
head of a woman once ao beantiftil. which Peneus cut off, and which 
he hqlds in his haAd, is only that of the Virgin, whose head sinlu below 
the boriimn at the very moment that PsrMaa rises ; and the swpents 
which surround it are Ophiuous and the polar dragon, who then occupy 
the zenith. This shows us in what manner the ancient astrologms com- 
posed idl their flgnres and ihbles ; they took such coostellattons as they 
found at the same time on the circle of the horizon, and collecting the 
difibrent parts, they formed groups which aerved them as an almanack 
in hieroglypMc characters : such is the secret of all their pictnres, and 
the solution of aU their mythological monsters. The Tligiii is also An- 
dromeda, delivered by Perseus m>m the whale that pursues her fpro-se« 
qnitnr.] 

t" Suckled by a chaste virgin.'* — Such was the picture of the ^nian 
sMere cited by Aben-Ezra, In the Ckelom poeticum of Blaeu, pace 71. 
< T|ie dMskm of 4» flist deean of the virgra,' says that wrM&,^ffapi». 

4v 
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I, aiiln f«nMl eqainox, th»nm«r kiiib» trinBpham 
over tbe oonsleUation of the aerpeiit, which disappeared feamlhaeliwi 

** That IB his iafiuioj, thie reatorv of dhrint and* oehrtial mtora 
would live abased, humble,* obacure and indigent. 

**AmA thifl, beniwe ikm winter eun ia nhund bekw the horizoa, 
and that thia first period of his fov ages or. seaaoasy is a time ci 
ahsearitjr, sca r citf, fiutiag and wast. 

•< That, bsi^f pot to death by the wkkad^ he hadxisen glorioiMly) 
that he had gaascnsided from Wl to haascn^ where hi ^rould rsiga 
forever* 

<• This iaaikaieh of tho hfh of the sui, who, fiaMhii^ hia. career 
at the whrter aobtiee, when Ty^Htam ant} the i^bel angab gain the 
dominion, seems to be pot to death by them ; bat who soon after ia 
hem>i^n and riees into the Tanh of heaven where be reigxi8.f 



aenta a beautiAil vir^ with flowing hair, sitting in a chair, with two 
ears of com tn her band, and suckling an inftnt called lesos by some na- 
tions and Christ in Greek.' 

Tbeie is to be fomid in the Frencta king's lib^iry an Arabian mana- 
scri^,' ne. 1165, In which is a picture of tbe twelve signs ; and that of the 
TJhgin reaneseals a ronng gin with an iaibnt bjr ber side \ ttie whola 
acene indeed citbe birth of Jesus is to be found in the adjacent part of 
Uie heavens. Tbe atable is tbe constellation of tlie charioteer and the 
goal, fenaeily canricorn ; a constellation called pneaepe Jovis Heniochi, 
stable q( lou j ana the word lou is found in the name of lou-seph [Jo- 
seph.] At no creat distance is the ass of Typbon [the great bear,] and 
tke oa^r bull, uie ancient attendants of the nuufer. Peter, the portCT, 
is Janus with his keys and bald forehead ; the twelve apostles are tbe 

E" of the twelve months, etc.^ This virgin has actea very difl^er^nt 
m tl|e JMUfious systems of mythology : she has been the Isis of the 
„. itians, who said if her in one of their inscriptions cited by Julian : 
the iruit I brought forth is the siyi. Most of the traits mentioned by 
Mutareb apply to her, in the same manner as those of Osiris apply to 
Bootes. Also the seven principal stars of tbeJMtar. called David's cha- 
riot, were called the chanot of Osiris [See Kirker ;j and the crown that 
is situated behind, formed of ivy, was called Chen-Oshis, Osiris' tree. 
The Virgin has likewise been Ceres, whoas mysteries were the same 
with ihoae of Isis and Mithra ; she has been the Diana of Ephesoa, tlM 
neat .goddess of 8yria, Cy.bele drawn by lk*ns : liinenra, the mother of 
Baeehos *, Aatnaa, a chaste viigin taken up into heaven at the end of tbe. 
golden age i Themis, at whose feet is the balance that was put ia her 
haads \ the Sybil of Viigil, who descends into hell, or stalks b^tow the 
taemispbeffe with a branch in her hand, etc. 



* " Live abased, humble."— This wcsrd bumble comes from the Latin 

S mills, humi-Jaceas, lying on or inclined towards the aroand ; and tlie 
ysical signlAcatlon is always found to be the root of the abstract and 
moral sense. 

t " Bom again and rises into the vault of heaven. "—Besurgere, to rise 
a second time, cannot signUy to return to mb, but in a bold metaphor- 
ical sense \ and we see contincMiUy mistakes of this kind result tnm IM 

"'9)i)f»<"9i iii«iAiM<< the wMp >m4« uw <tf U» a^^ 
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**FkB%, thaii tradkioiii w«nt so dv — 1» ■JiiJiy €f«l lit «» 
trological and myrteriow mhb«» and ia6xm m dttt 1« wai^dM 
■oaMrtinaiM CSHrw,diat m to aay ptcMnwr ;* mad tnm tbit ye Indiaiw, 
have iMde yoor Chid €%riMB or ClmM»| ndya Gr«ek aadWatl- 
era CSiriKtuuw, your ChnMoa, aon of Marjr it the mmw | ■■mnimei 
Iw M called ¥«> fay the «uoa of tkvea leCMie, wMdli by ikair an* 
aMnealTalaqfiMnillieiMinber0O6,owef-the8okr panoAirf ••< 
•thia, Eawipaamr, ia tbe aaine wiuflb, with ihe Latia twuiiwtioo, h 
beeona year Ismm or Jomh, Ihe aomeiit aod cabalitlie Baaw atiri- 
larted to yoanff Basebiay tlw olaadeitiBe (aooiaVBMl) ■■» ef tf» vagja 
Miaerv*, who» in the hirtory of Us frfiole iife, aad ami of hia daach» 
IwiagBito niad tlw hirtory of the Qod of tba Chriiliaaa» that ia,4if 
the iMr of day» ef 1lilkll't^y are eaeh of thiol tU aBblMa.'' 

Here a arBal iaariaur faainiir ariMi aaMW aH iha Ovietiaa 



*** ChriB, that ii to say piei6rver."-~TlM Groelu used to oxprMi by z 
er the Sfiaitiah Jota, thie ttptrited ba df the Ortentals, who said harb : In 
Hebrow, heres signifies the sun : but in Amble, the radieal word awaae 
to Kaard, to preserve, and haria, guardian, preserver. It is the prooer 
^wiet of Vfohenou, whteh demonstrates at onee the identity of die In- 
4iaB and OhrisUan trinitiss, and their eopuaoa origia . it is auoiiAstly 
but pne system, which divided into two branches, one in the ea^, and 
<he other In (he west, iusumed two diflbrenttbrms : its principal trunk 
Js the Pythagoieaii a.yaieia of ttie soul of the woria, or loapiter. The 
epithet piter or father having been applied to the Demi-ooiios of the Pla- 
(onktans, gave ^e to an amo^ity which eansed sa tnqavy to be made 
«ller the son. In the oplnioa of the phttoMpbeis it was the aadacstaa- 
dins, nous and logos, from which the Latins auide their verbum ; and 
thus we eletfrly perceive the origin of the etenial ihther and of the verb 
his sen, procaadiBg fiom him [meas ex Deo nata, says Macrobios ;] the 
aaima or spiritus mundi was the holy Ghost ; and it is for this reason 
that Manes. Basllides, Valeutinios, and other pretended heretics of the 
ArSt aaea, who traced things le their soaree, said that God the Ihther 
was the supreme inaccessible light of heaven {the first circle, or the ap- 
lanes ;] the son, the secondary light resident m the sun, and the Holy 
€ih(ist the atmosphere of the earth. [See Beansob. vol. ii. pag. 586.J 
Hence among the i^yrians, his emblem of a dove, the bird of Venus 
Urania, that is of the air. * The SyrilLns fsays Nlgidius in Germanico,] 
aaisrt that a dove sat several daye in the Euphrates on the egg of a fish, 
w hence Venus was bom . * Septus Empiricus also ol)ser ves, Inst. Py rrh. , 

, lib. Ill, c. 23. that the Syrians ab^in f)rom eating doves ; this intimates 
to OS a perioa oommeneing in the n^n of^Msces |ln the winter solstice.} 
We may farther observe, that if Chns comes from Harisch by a chin, it 
will signify artificer, an epithet belonging to the sun. These variations, 
which most have embarrassed the ancients, prove it to be the real type 
of Jesus, as had boon already remarked in the time of TertuUiao. 
* Many,* says this writer, ^suppose with greater proliability that the sun 
Is our 3od, and they tefbr us to the religion of tbe Feislans.' (Apol- 

, oget. c. 16.) . . 

t " One ot the solar periods. "-vSee a curious ode to the sun by Mar- 
tlanns Capella, translated by Gebelin, volume of the Calendar, pages, 
647 and 548. 
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gnraqai, tlw Mimwhnft die Lamas, the IndipiMi called them to laddr, 
•ad th» orator .iPttt on to finish, hia «yfleeiinB: 

'* Yon know at praaeiit :'' said fae» « how the reat of this tyUbam 
was CQPDpoaDd in the ehaos and Anarcliy cf the three first eentnnes $ 
what a multitude of singular opinions diyided ^ minds ofmetki and 
armefl them with nn enthosiasm and a re^pcocal obstinacy» because 
being eq|aa% Ibonded on ancient tradition, tbef'wsen equsdly'sadned. 
You Imow how the govemsMnt, after three centuries, Imving embra- 
ced one of these llects* wade it the orlbodos, that is to say, the pre- 
domina^religian to the exchision of the rest : whidi faeix^ infirior 
in numher, became bereticaf « yon know how and by what means of 
▼iolenee «na seOneaon tn«s religion wais propagated^ eueadei, divi- 
ded, and enfeebled;'^ how, six hundred years after the Christian in- 
novation, another syMam was formed £nom it, and fifom ihat of the 
Jews : and how Mahomet found the means of composing a political 
and theological empire at the expense of those of Moses and the vic- 
ars of Jesus. — 

" Now, if you take a review of the whole history of the spirit of 
religion, you will see that in its origin it has had no other author 
than the sensations and wtants of man, that the idea of God has bad 
no other type and model than those ci pfayBical powers, material be* 
logs producing either good or evil, by impressions of pleasure or pain 
on sensitive beings; that in the ibrmation of all these systems, the 
spirit of religion has ahrays toX^v^ed the same course, and been uni- 
form in its proceedings! that in all of them the dog^na has^never 
faited to represent, under the name c^gods, the operations of nature, 
the passionf) and prejudices of men ; that the moral of them all has 
had for its ol^t the desire of happiness and aversion to pain : but 
that the people and the greater part of legislators, not knowing the 
route to be pursued, have formed false, and therefore discordant 
ideas, of virtue and vice, of good and evil, that is to say, of what 
raiders man ha|>py or misoabte : that in every instance, the means 
and the causes of propagating and establishing systems have ecdiibk- 
ed the same scenes of passion and the same events; everywhere dis- 
putes about words, pretexts far zeal, revolutions and wars excited fay 
the ambitioi^ of princes, the knavery of apostles, the crednli^ of 
{MToeelytes, the ignorance of the vul^r, the exclusive cupidity and 
intolerant arrogance of all : in fine, yon wiH see that the whole hii^ 
\ tory of the spurit of religion is only the history of the errorB of the 
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Y iMiBUiii mind, which, pheed hi a world that H doet not 
i haid, endettTotm nevertheleM to solve the enigma ; awl which, h^ 
I hehling with astoniihment this mysteriem and viuble prodigy, im^- 
agines cainei, Aippooes reasons, bailds systems ; then, ihidiiif one 
(fefective, destroys it for another not less so ; hates the error tlutf it 
quits, miscoDceives Che one it embraces, rejects the trudi it it eeek- 
ing, composes chimeras of discordant beings, and always dreaming 
of wisdom and happinsM, wanders in the labyrinth of ilhisaoB and 
«f pam." 



CHAPTEE XXin. 

¥H£ OBJBGT OF ALL RBUOIONB IDENTICAL. 



Thvs spoke ^ orator m the name of those men who had 
studied the origin nd succession of religieos ideas.— - 

The theologians of various systems, reasoning on this discomrse : 
^* It is an impious representation," said some ; *< whose lendjRicy is 
nothing less than to overtmro all Mief, to destnqr subordination in 
tile minds of men, and annihilate our ministry ami power : *< It is a 
romapce,'^ sam others, ** a tissue of conjectures, composed with art, 
hut without Ibandatton.'? The moderate and the prudent mevaddsd : 
*< Supposing ail this to he true, why reveal these mystesiesl DcdbtlesB 
our opinions ane full of errors : but these error^are a necessary r»> 
siraint on the moltitqde. The world has gonelthus for two thoDstfnd 
years, why ohange it now V* 

A murmur of disapprobation, which nevw fails to rise at every 
innovatkci, now began to increase, when a numerous group of the 
common classes of people and of untaught men of all countries and 
of «very nation, without prophets, without doctors, and without doc- 
trine, advancing in the circle,. drew the attention (^tbe wliole assem- 
bly j and one of then, in the name of all, thus addressed the legisla- 
tor: 

" Mediator and arbiter ofaatieas ! the strange relations whidi 
have occupied tlie present^debate were unknown to us until tliis day } 
Qiif underataadifligf confounded and anuuBed at so many things^ some 
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of <liem iauned, others absurd, and all inoomprdieBsible, leBUDns in 
mioertainty and doabt. One only reflection has struck us ; on ret 
viewing so many prodigioos facts, so many contradictory aMcrtiinis, 
we Itfk ounelves ; what are all tliese discussioilB to ns 1 What need 
have we to khow what happened five or six thousane*. years ago, in 
cooBtries we aever heard of, and among men who wiU ever be un- 
known to us 1 Tme or ^fiUse, urbat latereat have we in kiiowing 
whetfier the wcvld has existed six thmunnd, or twKMtty thousand 
years, whether it was made of nodiing or of something, fay itsdf or 
by a maker, who in his torn would require another maker 1 What ! 
we are not sure of what happens near us, and we shall answer for 
what happens in the sUta, in the moon, or in imaginary regions of 
space 1 We have fivgotten our own infancy, and sliall we know the 
infancy of the world 1 and who will attest whkt no one has seen 1 
who will certify what no man comprehends 1 

" Besides, what addition or diminution will it make to our exis^ 

» 

teoce to say yes or no to all these diimeras 1 Hitherto i»ither we 
nor our fore&thers have had the least notion of them, atid we do not 
perceive that we have had on this account either more or less of the 
sun, more or less subsistence, m<xre or less of good or of evil. 

*< If thfe knowledge of these things is so necessary, why have we 
lived 9fi well without it as those who have taken so much trouble 
about it 1 if this knowle(^ is superihionsi why should we burden 
ourselves with it to day 1" Tb«i addressing bimsel|^ the doctors 
and theologians : " What !" said he, ** is it necessary that we, poor 
and ignorant men, whose every moment is scarcely sufficient for ike 
cares of life and the labors of which you take the prc^y is it neces- 
sary for us to learn the numbeiiess histories that yon have related, to 
rtoi^the quantity of books that yon have cited, and to study the va- 
rious languages in which they are composed 1 A thousand yean of . 
life would not suffice. — " 

<* It is not necessary,*' replied the doctors, *' that yon sboold ac- 
quire all this science : we have it for you. " 

*' But even yon," replied the simple men, *' whh aJl your scieiice» 
yon cannot agree, of what advantage then is your science 1 

<* Besides, how can yon answor for us 1 If the &ith of one man is 
applicable to many, what need have even you to believe 1 your Mk- 
ers may have believed for you, and this would be reasonable, since 
they have seen for yoq. 

<' Fpther, what is beTieving, if belief mfluenoes DO actioiil And 
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idiat action k influenced by.bel^ii^, for instance, that the world )m 
or is not eternaH" 

"Tlie latter would be ofibnsive to God," said the doctors* — 
**now prove" yoo that T' replied the simple men. — " In our books," 
answered tlie ductoreh—" We do not understand them," returned 
tlie simple men. 

" W^ understand llusmibr you," said the doctors. 

** That is the difficulty," relied (he simple men. ^* By what 
right do you constitute yourselves mediatoi's between God and us V* 

" By his orders," said 'the doctors. 

*' Wlttsre is the proof of tlicae orders 1" said the simple men. — "In 
•our books," said the doctors. — " We onderstami them not," said the 
'simple men ; " sCnd how came tlus just God to give you this privilege 
over us 1 Why should tiiis common father oblige us to believe on a 
\viQ d<^ce of evidence than you 1 He has spoken to you, be it so ; 
he is infallible, and deceives you nut : but it is you who speak to us j 
and who shall assure us that you ai'e not in error yourselves, or thnt 
you will not lead us into error 1 And if we shoidcl be deceived, how 
will that ju?t God save us contrary to law, or condemn us on a law 
which we have not known 1 " 

" He has given you the natural law," said the doctors. 

" And what is tlie natiu*al law V* replied tlie simple men : " If 
that law suffices, why has he given any other 1 If it is not sufficient, 
why did he make it imperfect "I " 

" His judgments are mysteries," said tlie doctors, " and his justice 
^ n? not like timt of ram." — *' If his justice," replied the simple men, 
*' is not like oura, by what rule are we to judge of it ^. and moi-eover, 
why all tliese lawi», aud what is the object proposed by tliem 1 " 
• " To render yon more happy," replied a doctcr, ** by remlering you 
better and more virtuous : it is to teach man to enjoy lus benefits, and 
not injure each other, that God has manifested himself by so many 
oracles ami prodigies." 

•* In tliat ca|c," said the simple men, " there is no necessity^or so 
many studies, nor of ^uch a variety of arguments i only tell us which 
is the religion that best answers the end which they all propose." 

Immediately on this, every group extolling its own morality above 
. that of all ethers, there arose among the different sects a mew and 
most violent dispute. " It. is we," said th6 Mussulmenj" who pos- 
sess the most excellent morals, who teach all tlie virtues useful to 
men and agreeable to God. We profesA Justice, disinterestedness 
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resignation to providence, charity to our brethrea, alms-gifkg aad 
devotion ; we torment not the soul with superatitioas feare ; we Ut» 
withottt alarm and die witliout remorse.*' 

'* How dare you speak of morals,'* answered the Christian priests^ 
** yon whose chief lived in licentiousness and preached impurity 1 yoo 
whoee first precept is homicide and war 1 For this we appeal to ex- 
perience : since twelve hundred years your fanatical seal has not 
eeaaed to 8|Niead commotion and carnvge among the nations; and if 
Asia, once to flourishing, is now languishing in barbarism and de« 
popukition, it is in your doctrine, that we find the cause : in that doc^ 
trine, the enemy of all instruction, which sanctifies ignorance, which 
omisecrates the most absolute despotbm in the governors, exacts the 
most blind and passive obedience from the people, has stupified the 
Acuities of man, and brutalized the nations. 

'* It is not so with our sublime and celestial morals ; it "was ^bey 
which raised the world from itsrprimitive barbari^, from the sense- 
less and cruel superstitions of idolatry, front human sacrifices,* from 
the siiamefiU orgies of pagan mystv^ries ; it was they that purified 
manners, proscribed incest and adultery, polished savage nations, 
banished slavery, and introduced new and .unknown virtnes, charity 
for men, dieir equality before God, forgiveness and forgetfulness of 
Injuries, the restraint of all the passions, the contempt of worldly 
greatness, a life completely spiritual and comf^etely holy." 

** We admire," said the Mussulmen, " the ease with which you 
reconcile that evangelical meekness, of which you are so ostentatious, 
with tlie injuries and outrages witli which you are constantly galling 
your neighbours. When you criminate so severely the great man 
whom we revere, we might fairly retort on^the conduct of him whom 
you adure; but we scorn such advantages-, and,,confining ourselves to * 

* " From human sacrifices." — See the frigid declamation of Eusebius, 
Pmp. Ev. lib. I, p. 11. who pretends that, since the coming of Christ, 
there have neither been wars, nor tyrants, nor cannibals, nor sodomites, 
nor persons committing incest, nor savages devouring their parents, eu^ 
When we read these early doctors of the church, we are astonished at 
their insincerity or infatuation. A curious work would be a small vi4- 
nme of their most remarkable passages^ to expose their folly. The troth 
is thatChrfstianity has invented n6tnin^ new in morals, and all its mer- 
it consists in putting into practice principles which owed their success 
to circumstances of the times ; tnat is to say, the arrogant and cruel des- 
potism of the Romans in the various branches, military, Judiciary, and 
administrative, having exhausted the patience of nations, produced 
am.^ng the inferior or popular classes, a movement of reaction absolutely 
sunilar to tint, which aiifce twenty-nve years, exists in Europe among 
tije people against the oppression of the sacerdotal ^d feudal casts. 
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the real objept in qoeatiou, we maintaia that the morab o£ yogr 
gospel have by no means that perfection which yoa ascribe to tbem? 
•t is not true that they have introduced into the world new and un- 
lulown virtues : for example, tlie equality of m&a before God. that 
fr^emity and that benevolence which follow from it, were formal 
doetriaes of tlie sect of tbe Uennetics or Saamneans, from whom 
yen descend. As to the forgiveness of injuries, the Pagans thenv- 
selves had tai^ht it.: but in the extent yoa give h, far from beii^ a 
ifirtue, it becomes an immoraUty, a vice. Yoar so much boasted 
Iireoept of faoldii^ oat Qne cheek after the other, is not only contra- 
ry to every sentiment of man, but is opposed to all ideas of justice : 
it emboldens the wid&^ by impunity ; debases the virtuoos by ser- 
vility ; delivers up the world to despotksm and tyranny ; and disBolvea 
all society ; such i$ the true spirit of your doctrines ; your gospels, 
in their |Mreoepts and their parables, never represent God but as a 
despot without any rules of equity ; a partial father, treating a de- 
bauched and prodigal son. with more fovor thui bis other reqiectfal 
and virtuous children; a eapricioos master, who gives the ^aoie 
wages to wcH'kmea who had wrought but one hour, as to those who had 
labored through H^ whole day, one who prefers the last coiners to the 
first ; the moral is everywhere misanthropic and anti80cial,tt disgusts 
wen with life and with society, and tends only to encourage hermit- 
ism and celibacy. 

" As to tlie manner in which yoa have practised these morals, we 
appeal, in our turn, to the testimony of facts : we ask whether it is 
this evangelical meekness which has excited your interminable wan 
of sects, your atrocious perseiiutions of pretended heretics, yoar earth 
sades against Arianism, Manicheism, Protestantism, without speak- 
ing of your crusades' against us, and of those sacrilegious associa* 
tions, still subsistii^, of men who take an oath to continue them.* 
We ask you whether it be gospel charity which has made yon exter- 
minate whole nations in America, and annihilate the empires of Mex- 
ico and Perif; which makes you continue to dispeopte Africa and 
sell its inhabitants like cattle, notwithstanding your abolition of sla- 
very :■ which makes you ravage India and usurp its dominions ; and 
whether it be the same charity which, for three centuries past, has 
led yon to havoc the habitations of tbe people of three continents, of 
whom the most prudent, the Chmese and, Japanese, were constrained 

* "Men who take an oatli to continue them.''->The oath taken by the 
knlght8/»f Malta, was, to kill, or make prisoneni the Mahometans, for 
the glory .of God. 
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to drive yoti off, that they^ miglit eacape yoor dMiiitt afld wumx tbedr 
Internal peace." 

Here the Brafntni, the Rabbins, the Bonzee, the CSkamaiM, the 
prieaca of the Mokieca islaodB and of the eoa£rt of Guinea, toadiqg 
the Chrntian doctora with re|»xiaGhe8 : " Yes !" cried they, *' these 
men are robbers and hypocrites^ who preach simplicity to snrpriie 
oonfideaoe ; liomility, to enslave vritb oi<»re ease ; poverty, to impro- 
priate all riches to thefluielves ; they promise another world, die bet- 
ter to Usurp the present ; and white they qseak to you of tolerance and 
charity, diey bum in the name of God, die men who do not wotvhip 
htm in iheir manner." . . 

** Lying priests," retorted ib» missionaries, '* k is yoa who abuse 
Hie ereduUty of ignorant naticiw to subfngate them ; it is you whb 
have made of yoor ministry an art of dhcMii^ and imposture ; you 
have converted religion into a traffic of cupidity and avmrice. You 
pretend to hold eommunication with spirits, and the/ give for ora* 
eles nothing but youi* trills ; yoo feign to read the stars, and destiny 
decides onty your desires ; you cause idols to, speak, and the gods are 
but the instruments of your passioM : you have invented saeri^ces and 
libatioBs to collect for your own profit the milK of flocks, and &» flesh 
and fiit dTviotims : and under the ck>ak of piety you devour the offinv 
lng$ of the gods, who cannot eat, and the substance of the peop% 
who labor." ^ 

*' And you," replied the Bramins, the Bonaes, the Chamans, ** you 
sell to the creduk>us living, y<uu* vain prayers for the souk of the 
dead : with your indulgences and absolutions, you have usurped the 
power of God himself; and making a traffic of hn favors and par- 
dons you have put heaven at aaction, and by your system of expia- 
tions, you have fotmed a tariff of crimes which has perverted aH 
Cdrtsciences."* 

*' Add to this," said the Imans, '* that these men have, invented 

the most insidious of all systems of wickedness ; the absurd and 

impious obligation of recounting to them the, most inlimate secfets 

*"A tariff of crimes.**)^ As long as it shall be passible to obtain purifi- 
cation firom oriaies and exemptiom from MinislimeDt by means of money . 
or other frivolons practiees \ as long as kings and lords shall suppose 
that bnilding temples or instituting fbundations, will absolve them from 
the guilt of oppreaaion and homicida •, as long as individuala shall imag- 
ine that tiiey may rob and cl>eat, provided they fkat during Lent, go to 
confession, and receive extreme unction, it is impossible there should 
exist either a public or private raovalityj oraalutary practical legislation. 
But to see the eflTacca of these doctrines, it is only neoesaary to p«niae 
the History of the Temporal Power of the Popes, 4th. edition. 
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ui actions, and of thoughtB Cconfession ;) io that their insolent ctri 
paity has carried their inquisition even into the sanctuary of thv 
niarriage bed^* and the inviolable recesses of the lieart." 

Thus by mutual reproaches the doctors of the diflferent sects be* 
g^n to reveal all the crimes of their ministry, all the vices of their 
crail : and it was found that among all nations the spirit of the 
priesthood, ^eir system of conduct, their actions, their mcwals were 
absolutely tlie same : 

. That they had everywhere formed secret associatioDSy and cor- 
poranons at enmity with the rest of society ; f 

That they had everyMfhere attributed to themselves prerogatives 
and immunities, by means of which they lived exempt from the bur- 
dens of other classes i 

That they everywhere avoided the toils of the bborer, the dan* 
gers of the soldiecr, and the disappointiBeBts of the merchant; 

♦'"Even into the sanctuary of the marriage bed."-*Ck>nfession is a veiry 
ancient invieation of the priests, who did not fail to avail themselves of 
that means of goveraiug.-rit was practised in the E|;ypcian, Greek, 
Phrygian, Persian mysteries, etc. Plutarch has transmitted us tlie re- 
markable answer of a Spartan whom a prirat wanted to confess. * Is it 
to you o^to God I am to confess ?> *■ To God,' answered tiie priest : * In 
that case,' replied the Spartan, 'man, begone:' (remarkable saflngsof the 

4»«acedemonians.) The first Christians confessed their faults publicly, like 
he Essenians. Afterwards, priests began to be establisbed, with pow- 
er of absolution from the sin of idolatry. In the time of Theodosius, a 
woman having publicly confessed an intrigue with a deacon, bishop 
Necterius, and his successor Chrysostom, granted communion without 
confession. It wad not until the seventh century that the abbots of 
convents exacted from monks and nuns confession twice a year ; and 
it was at a still later period that bishops x>f Rome generalized it. As to 
the Mussiilmen, who abhor this practice, and who do-not allow women 
a moral character, and scarcely a soul, they cannot conceive how an 
honest man can listen to the recital of the most secret actions and 
thoughts of a gid or a woman. May not we French, among whom our 
education and sentiments render many women superior to the men, 
ask with astonishment, how can an honest woman consent to reveal 
them to the impertinent curiosity of a monk or a priest? 

. t " Corporations at enmity with the restof society ."—That we may un- 
derstand the general feelings of priests respecting the rest of mankind, 
whom they always call by the name of the people, let us hear one of 
the doctors of tiie church. ' The people,' says bishop Synnesius (in 
(^Ivit., pag. Si5,) *are desirous to be deceived ; there is no acting other- 
wise with them.-— Such were always the principles of the ancient 
priests of Egypt ; and for this reason they shdt themselves up in their 
temples, aiM there composed their mysteries, oitt of the reach of the 
eye of the people. (And forgetting what he had just said, he adds:) 
for had the people been in the secret they might have been offended at 
the deception. In the meantime how is it possible to conduct one's 
self otherwise with the .people, so long as they are the people ? For my 
own part, to myself I shall i^ways be a philosopher, Imt in dealing wiih 
*|9 masts of qKuJuud I shaU be a priest * 
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That they lived everywhere in celibacy, to shun eveh the cares of 
a family; 

Tliat iii^ar the cloak of poverty, they possessed everywhere the 
secret of acquiring wealth and all sorts of enjoyments ; 

That under the name of mendicity they raised taxee to a greater 
amoilbt than princes ; 

*I1iat in the form of gifts and offerings, they had established fixed 
and certain revenues exempt fit>m charges ; 

Tliat under pretence of retirement and devotion th^ lived in idle- 
ness and licentiousness ; 

That they had made a virtue of alms-givii^, to live quietly on the 
labors of others. 

That they had invented the ceremonies of worship, a£ a means 
of attracdi^ the reverence of the ))eople, while they were playing the 
parts of godS) of whom they styled themselves the interpreters and 
mediators, to assume all their powers ; that with this design, they 
had, according to the d^ree of ignorance or* information of their 
people, assumed by turns tiie character of astrologers, drawers of 
horoscopes, fortune-tellers, magicians, necromancers,* quacks, phy- 

< A little jargon^' says Gregory of Nazianzus to St. <}erom. (Rieron ad 
Nap.) * is all tfaat is necMsary to impose on the people. The less they 
comprehend, the more they admire.^Our forefathers and doctors have% 
often said, not what they thought, bat what circumstances and neces^ 
sity dictated.' 

< We endeavour,' save Sanconiathon, ^■tfi excite admiration by means 
of the marvellous.' [Peoep. Ev., lib. iii.] Such^was the conduct of 
all the priests of antiquity, and is still that of the Bramins and lamas 
Who are the exact counterpart of the Egyptian priests. To justify this 
system of imposition and ftilsehood, we are told that it would be dan- 
gersus to enlighten the people, because they would abuse their informa- 
tion. Is it meant that instraction and deceit are synonymous ? No, but 
as the people are unfortunate by the stupidity, ignorance and avarice 
of those who lead and instruct them,, the latter want them' to be hood- 
winked ', doubtless it would be dangerous to make a direct attack on the 
erroneous belief of {ination; but there is a philanthropic and medical 
art of preparing men's eyes for the light, as well as their arms for liberty. 
If ever a corporation is instituted in this sense, it will astonish the world 
bv its success 

* **^ Magicians, necromancers. ">->What Is a magician, in the sense in 
which peo(i4e understand the word ? A man who by words and gestures, 
pretends to act on supernatural beings and compel them to descend at 
his call and obey his orders. Such was the conduct of the ancient 
priests, and such is still that of all priests, in idolatrous nations, for 
which reison we have given them the denomination of magicians. 
Now when a christian priest pretends to make God descend f^om heav- 
en J to fix him to a morsel uf leaven, and to render by means of this 
talisman, souls pure and in a state of grace, what is all this but a trick 
of magic ? And where is the difference between him and a Chaman of 
Tartiury who invokes the genii, or an Indian Bramin, who makes his 
Vichenou descend in a vessel of water to ortve away evil sikiritB i Birt 
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■ioianft, coi|rtien» confeflBon of princes, always aiming at iht gftat 
object to govem for their own advanti^* 

That sometimes they had exalted the power of kings and OMne- 
crated tbebr persons to monopolize tlieir iayors or participate in tfaa 
authority ;' 

That sometimes they had preached up the murder of tyrants (reasrv- 
ing it to themselves to define tyranny,) to avenge themselves of ththr 
oontempc or their disobedience ; 

And that they always stigmatised with impiety whatever >ro— d 
their interest; that they hindered aU public instruction, to exerciss 
the monopoly of science : that finally, iA all times and in all places, tlay 
had found-the secret of living in peace in the midst of the anarchy • 
they created ; in safety under the despotism that they fiivored ; in 
indolence, amidst the indostiy they |Hieached ! and in abundance 
while, surrounded with scarcity ! and all this by carrying ^(m the sin- 
gular trade of selling words and gestures to credulous people, who 
purchase them as conunodities of the greatest vahie.* 

Then the different nations, in a transport of fury, were going to 
tear in pieces (he men who had thus abused them ; but the legislator, 
arresting this movement of violence, addressed the chieft and doc* 
tors ; " What ! '*. said he, ** instnicters of nations, is it thus you have 
deceived them 1 " 

And the terrified priests replied ; ** O legisbtor ! vra are men, the 
gtople are so superstitious ! they have themselves encouraged these 
errors/' • 



such is the magic of custom and education, that we look upon ss slm- 
pie and rea * " " 
In othocB. 



pie and reasenabte in ourselves, what appesn exti^vagaiit and absurd 



* " Commodities of the greatest value."— A curious work would be the 
comparative history of the Pope's agnuses ana the pastils of the grand 
lama ! It would be worth while to extend this idea to religious cere- 
monieb in general, and to confront, column by column, the analogous or 
contrasting points of fkiih and superstitious practices, ip all nations. 
There is one more species of superstition which it would be equally sal- 
n^uy to cure, bliod veneration for the great ; and for this purpose it 
would be only necessary to write a minute detail of the private life of 
those who govern the world, princes^ courtiers and ministers. No work 
would be more philosophical than this : and accordingly we have seen 
what a general outcry was excited, when the anecdotes of the court of 
Berlin first appeared. What itvould be the alarm were the public ac- 
quaiuted with the private history of other courts? Did the people 
Know all the crimes and all the baseness of tlTis species of idol, they 
would no longer covet their specious pleasures, of which the plausible and 
hollow appearance disturbs their peace, and hinders them from enjoying 
the much more solid happiness of their own condition. 

15 
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4Dd the kings iaid;; ** O Jcgiabtor ! lim peo|de are m^^wrvite^ and 
8o ignorant ! thuy prostrated siiuiuieives before the y^oke, which' we 
ssarGely darpd to show them/* 

Thea t)ie legislator turniagto jtlie pec^: *^ People t'*' said he, 
'* remember what you hu iie jast heard ; they are twx> indefibie truths. 
•Y«B, y^u are yaqr8elve« the authors of the «vil8 yoa^ment ; it is you 
that encourage tyrants by a base adalatioo of their power, by an im* 
prudent admiration of their false beneficence, by serviKty in (daedi* 
enoe, I^ lieentioasness in liberty, and b^ a Qredubos reception of 
•weryimpoaition ; on whom shall you wi^ak TengeaDce fcr the faults 
coounitted 1^ your own ignorcAice and cupidity 1 '* 

And thepeofile^^stmck with ooafueioii,jremained in mouraiiil silenoe. 



- CHAPTER XXIV. 

SOLUTION OP THE PROBLEM OP COlWRADltTIONS. 

Thb legislatortlien resumed hk^discourBe* '' O nations !*' said he^ 
" we have heard tlie discussion of your opinions; and the difiereal 
sentimeftts whidi divide you have given rise to^ many reflections, and 
inritlsilied several questions which we. shall propose to you to iolve^ 

*' First, considering the diversity and (^position of the creeds to 
which you are attached, we ask on what motives you found your per- 
BuasiQn ; is it from a deliberate choice that you follow the standard 
of' one prophet rather than another 1 Before adopting this doctrine 
rather than that, did you first compare 1 did you maturely examine 
yiem 1 Or have you received them only from thfe*'chance of birth, 
from the empire of education and Imbtt 1 Are you not born Chris* 
l^ians on the banks of the Tiber, Mussulmen on those of the Euphra- 
tes, Idolaters on the Indus, just as you ai'e born fair in cold climat^ 
and sable under the scordiing sun of Africa 1 And if your opinions 
are the effect of your fortuitous position on the eardi, of consai^io- 
ity, of .imitation, how is it that such a hazard should be a ground of 
oonvictioii, an argument of trutli 1 

" Secondly, when we reflect on the mutual proscriptions and 
arbitrary intolerance of your pretensions, we are frightAied at the 
consequences that flow from your own principles. Nations ! who 



recijNTOcally devote ^fich other to the bolts of hsayenly wrath, supppw 
that Uie uni/ersal Being whom you revere, should this monieot 
d^cend frou) heaven on this multitude, aod^ clothed with all his 
power, should sit on this tbruoe to judge you, suppose he should 
sayto you : ' Mortals ! it is yoiir own justice that I am going to 
^9r9i9e,upon. you. Yes, of all the religious systems that divide 
you, one alone sliall this day be preferred ; all the others, all this 
multitude of standards, of nations, of prophets shall be condemned to 
eternal destruction ; this is not enough — among the particular sectg 
of, the clios^a s^steo^i o^e only can be favored, and all Uie otliert. 
9iust be condemned; neitlier is tliis enough : from this little remnant 
of a grbup, I must exclude all those who have not fulfilled the eondi- 
tio^s eoji^j^ed by its precepts : O men ! to what a small number of 
Qlect have y()u limited your race ! to what a penury of benefioenca 
do you reduce tlie immeofuty, of^my goodness ! to what a solitude of 
admirers do yt>u condemn my greatness and my glory 1 ' 

" But/' said the ^islator rising : " no matter ; you have willed it 
so ; Nations ! here is an um in which all yom* oaro^ are placed : one 
only is a;priz^^ — approach and draw this tremendous, lottery*-^" And 
tlie nations, seized with terror, cried ; " No,, no; we are all brothers^ 
afl equal ;. we. cannot condemq ej?i(fh oth^r.*' « 

Then said the legislator, resuming his seat : " O men ! whd dispute, 
on so many su^ects, lend aa attentive ear to one problem which you 
exhibit, and which yop ought to decide yourselves^'' And the peo* 
pie g^vin^ grea^ attention, he lifted an arm tow^ds heaven ; and 
pointing to the sim, said.: " Nations, does that sun which enlightens, 
ypu appear square or triangular 1 " " No," answered they with one 
voice, ** it is round." 

Then taking the golden balance that was on the altar : ** Thist gold 
that you handle everyday, is it heavier than the same volume of cop- 
per V* " Yes," answered all the people^ " gold is heavier than <xg^,. 
per." ; I 

Then taking the sword : " Is this iron," said the legislator, ** sof- 
ter than lead 1" "No," said the people. 

** Is sugar sweet, and gall bitter V — " Yes." 

** Do you love pleasure, and hate pain V* — ** Yes*" 

" Thus then you are agreed m.tliese points and many others of the 
same nature. ■ . 

" NoW) tell us, is there a cavern in the centre of the earthy or in* 
l^bitants in tire, moon 1" 
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This question occasioned an univereal mnnnnr ; eveiy one answer- 
ed differently, some yes, others no ; one said it was prokable ; another 
said it was an idle, ridiculous question; some, th^t it was Worth 
knowing ; and the discord was universal. 

After sometime, the legislator having obtained sifence,,8aid : ** Ex- 
plain to us, O nations, this (Nnoblem. We have put to 3^ou several 
questions which you have answered with one voice, without dis- 
tinction of race or of sect ; white men. Mack men, followers of Ma- 
homet and of Moses, worsliippers of Boudda and of Jesus, all have 
returned the same answer. We then proposed another question, 
and you ai*e all at variance ! Why this unanimity in one case, aiHl 
this discordance in the other t ** 

And the group of simple men and savages answered and said : 
'<* The reason of this is evident : in the first case we see and fed the 
(Ejects ; and we speak froin sensation : in the second, they are beyond 
tbe reach of our senses ; we speak of them only from <»njecture." 

'* You have resolved the problem,*' said the legislator : ** and ycNir 
own consent has established this first trudi : 

That whenever otgects can be examined and judged of by your 
I, you are agreed in opinion ; 

And diat you only dilSer when the objects are absent and beyond 
your reach. ■" 

** From this first truth flows another equally clear and worthy of 
notice. Since you agree on things which you know with certainty, 
it follows that you disagree only on those which you know not with 
certainty, and about which you are not sure ;, that is to say, you dis- 
pute, you quarrel, you fight for that which is uncertain, that <^ 
which you. doubt. O men ! is not this folly 1 

** Is it not then demonstrated that IVuth is not die object of your 
contests 1 that it is not lier cause which you defend, but that of your 
aflfections, and of your prejudices 1 that it is not the ol^t, as it re- 
ally is iu itself, that you would verify, but the object as you would 
have it ; that is to iray, it is not the evidence of the thing that you 
would enforce, but your own personal opinion, your particular man- 
ner of seeing and judging. It is a power that you wiidi to exercise, 
an interest Uiat you wish to satisfy, a jMrerogative that you arrojgate 
to yourselves ; it is a contest of vanity. Now, as each of you, on 
comparing himself to every other, finds himself his equal and his 
fellow, ll4 resists by a feeling of the same right. And your disputes. 
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yow combatf^ your intolerance, are tbe effect of this rjgkt HKhleb you 
^eoy each other, and of tbe intunate convittion of your equality. 

" Now, die only, means of establiehing harmony Ja to return to na- 

. ture, and take for a guide and regulator- the order of things which 

-jSlie [i'AB founded ; and tlien yoor accord will prove t^iis other truth : 

, " Thjiit ft^ji, beings have in .themaelves an identical, constant aad 

uniform mode of existence; and tliat there is in your oi^gans a like 

modeof beij|| ajpectedbythem. . , . - . 

." put at the aau^e time, by reason of the mobility of these oi|[aB8 
as subject to your will, you n^y c(UM%ive diBerent affections, and 
^jid yourselves in difierent relations with the same otgectsj so that 
j^ou ,^ to tj^em like a ;mir|nor, capable of reflecting them tfiily ^ 
^ey are, or of (Jistort^ and disfiguring them. 

", Hejice.it follows that, whenever you perceive objects as they 
are, you agree amoiig yourselves and with the ottjects; aod the sim- 
ilitude betw^n your sensations a/ad their manner of exisfcencej, is 
,^|iat co^titut^ their tfuth*with respect lo you ; 

,"Aad /on the Co^tcary, whenever you differ in your opinion, your 
disagreement is a proof that you do not represent them such as they 
.ftiie, ^at.,you. change th^m. 

" IJence also it foilpws, tha^ihe causes of your disagreement exLjt 
^t in the pbjfepts liiemselve^^ hut in your mi^ds, in your majaner of 
perpeiyii\g or jw4ging. " 

*\ To establish therefore an uniformity of opinion, it is nec^^sajy 
first to establish tlie certainty, completely verified, that the portraits 
which the mind forms are perfectly like the originals : that it reflects 
the objects correctly as they exist. Now, tliis result cannot I^e 
obtained but in those cases where the objects can be br6ught to the 
^ test, and submitted to die examination of the senses. Everytliing 
which cannot be brought to this trial is for that reason alone, im- 
possible to be determined ; there exists no rule, no term of com- 
parison, no means of certainty, respecting it. 

'< From this we conclude, that, to live in harmony and peace, we 
must agree never to decide on such subjects, and to attach to them 
no importance ; in a word, we must trace a line of distinction 
between those that are capable of verification, and those that are 
not, and separate by an inviolable barrier, the world of fantastical 
beings from the world of realities ; that is to say, all civil effect 
must be taken away from theological and religious opinions. 

16* 
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'This, O people ! m tlie object propoied by a great nation freed 
from her fetten and her prqadioes ; this is the work which, under 
her eye, and hy hear ordere, we had imdertakea when your kiogs aad 
your prieHs bame to intermpt it.--0 kings and prie^ ! you m^ 
suspend, yet for awhile, the solemn publication of the laws of 
nature: but it is no lonfer in your power to annihilate or to 
subvert them." ^ 

A general shout then arose from every part of die assembly ; and 
the nations universally, and with one voice, testified their assent to 
the proposals of the fcgislator : <* Resume,'* said' they, <' your hofy. 
and suUime labors, and bring them to perfection ! Invest^te the 
laws wbidi nature, for our guidance, has implanted in our breasts, 
and collect from them an authentic and immutable code ; nor iet diia 
code be any longer for one fomily only, but for us all without excep- 
tion ! Be the I^islator of the whole human race, as you shall be 
the interpreter of uature herself; show us the fine of partitimi be- 
tween the world of chimeras and that ofrealtties : and teach us, after 
so many religions of error and delnsion, the religion of evidence 
and truth !" 

Then the legislator, having resumed his inquiry into the physical 
and constituent attributes of man, arfd examined the motives and 
afl^ions which govern hfan in his individual and social state, 
unfolded in these words the laws on which nature herself has founded 
his happiness* • 
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CHAPTER I. 

OF THli LAW OF NATUKB. 



<4/What u die law of imtoro 1 

A. It is the congtant and regular order of facts, by vAikh God gov- 
erns the universe ; an order which bis wisdom presorts to the senani 
and to the reascn of men, as an equal and common rale finr their 
actidlks, to guide them, without distinction of country or of sect, to- 
wai'ds perfection and happiness./ 

Q. Give a clear definition of the word law. 

A. The word law, taken literally, signifies lecture,* becansBa 
originally, ordinances and regulations were tlie lectures, prefersiily to 
all others, made to die people, in order that they might observe tlieiQy 
and not incur the penalties attached to the infraction of them : whence 
follows tlie original custom expilaining the true icfea. 

The definition of law is, " An order or {Mrohibition to act, with 
the express clause of a penalty attached to tlie infriction, or of o 
recompense attached to the observance of that oiider." 

Q. Do sucb orders exist in nature 1 

A. Yes. 

Q. What does the word nature signify 1 

Ay The word nature bears three different senses. j^'. 

* From the Latin word lex, lectio. Alcoran likewise signifies Feci i>p» 
and U only a Uternl translaticm of the word law. 
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Ist. It signi6efl the univm^se, the material world: in this firat 
■ense we my the beauty of nature, tlie richness of nature, tliat is to 
saiy, the objects in tlie heavens and on the eaith exposed to our sight ; 

2dly. It signifies the power that animates, tliat moves the ani- 
Terae, considering it as a distinct beii^, such as tlie soul is to the 
body: in tliis second sense we say, " The intentions of nature, the in- 
comprehensible secrets of natuctt.'^ 

<8dly. It signifies the partial operations of tlmt power on each beii]|g» 
or on eaoh.cl^es of Joeings ; and in tlvfl tliird sens^ we i^j^ 1' The na* 
ture of man is an enigma; every being4ictff according to kJ nature. *' 

Wherefore, as the actions of each being, or of each species of be- 
ings, are 'subjected to constant and general rules, wliich cannot be in-, 
fring^ without interrupting and troubling the general or particular 
order, those rules of action and of motion are called natural laws, or 
laws of nature./ 

Q. Give me examples of those laws ' ' 

A. It is a law of nature, tliat tiie sun illuminates successively the 
surface of the terreMrial globe 4^ — ^that its' presence causes botli light 
and heat; — tliat heat acting upon water, produces vapors ;-<— that 
tliose vapors rising in clouds into the ''regions of the air, dii^lv^' in- 
tb rai- 1 or snow, and renew incesisantly the wat^^ of fountain* and 
ofriVeM. •■ ' * . 

It Ts a law of nature, that Water flows downwards ; that it endeaT- 
otira' to find' its leve! ; that it is heavier tiian air; tliat aU l&odies 
tend towards the earth; tliat ilame ascends towards tlie heavens;/ — 
that it disorganizes vegetables and animals ; that air is necessary to 
the life of certain animaW; that, in cei-tain circumstances, water suf- 
i?>cates and kills th^m; that certain juices of plants, certain minerals 
attack tlieir organs, and destroy tlteir life, and so on in a multitude 
of other instances. 

Wherefore, as all those and similar facts are immutable, constant, 
land r^ular, so many real orders result from them for man to con- 
form himself to, with tlie expre^ clause of punishment attending (he 
infraction of tliem', or of welfare attending their obsen'ance. So 
tliat if man pretends to see clear in daj'kness, if he goes in contradic- 
tion to the course of tlie seasons, or the action of the elements ; if 
lie pretends to remain under water without being drowned, to toiich 
fire without btirninq^ himself, to deprive himself Of uir without being 
snjfF^ca^ed, to swallow poison without d^tixjying himself, be receives 
from each of those iufr^ictions of tlw law9 oi oatUTtt % wrjfuonfll 
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ptemhoiont pro|xatJ«»n&te to Mb fault; bnt i€ an die codtrary;' he db. 
serveviHlct'ppactiaes ench of those tawb according to tiie I'l^fot 'and' 
exact relations they ha\'e tf> him, he preserves liis escistence, and* 
renders it as liappy as it can be : and ajg the only and conltpon end 
oHaUHnxie laws, eon^ldre^' i^aCivefy tOr mankind, is to preserve, 
and rendef them bafppy; it liae been agreed upon to reddee the idbft 
to|Dne simple expression, and to c&ll theni eoUfcettvely the'bwof 
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CflAPtUR II. 

CHARACTERS OF THE LAW OP NATURE. 

•M^i WHAfrairethediamclJersofthelawofnatiii^Y 

A. There ean be assigned ten principal ones. 

a. Wliichistliefirst'? 

'A* Taiiie inherent to tlie existeilerof tbingiB> aqd, oonseqnendy, 
prmiitivesatid Mterior toevei^y other law: so that all those which 
man ha^ received, are only imitations of it^ and their perfection it 
ascertained by tlie resemblance tAcy bear to this ];X'imordRid'model. 

:i). Unkich- is the SMiOMl 1 

Ai 1^0 be derived immediately fironf God, and presented by hinr 
to each man, whereas all odier laws are presented to us by ine»» 
who may be eitlier deceived or deceivelis. 

:% Which is the third^l ^ 

A. To beicommon to aH>tiHie0^ and;^o all cottntriei, tliat is to say) 
one and nniversal. 

'Qfi Is'ndotiier law uniTermll 

A. No : for no otlier is agreeable or applicable to all the peofAe 
of the earth ; they are afl loc*l iiind accidental, originating from cir- 
cuMtMinieeB of plaices' and of perefons; so that if such a man had not 
eTfibted^ oir sueh ftU event happened, such a law would never liave 
beei) etiacteH. 

■Qi-^Whidi iathe fonrth characfter 'f 

A. To be uniform and invariable. . 

Q. Is no otlier law imifohn and inrariable 1 
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A. No: iar wkai it good awi virtue acoordliif to one, is «nl 
aad Tioe wsoording to anothnr ; and what on* and tbe aaine ]aw ap* 
pioTM of at one time, it often condemoi at aoother. 

Q, Which 10 the 6fih character 1 

X. To be evident and pali^able, because . it oonsirts caitiraiy. of 
lacfii incewantly pnesent to tlie aenees, and to demoostFation* - 

Q, Are not other laws evident 1 - « 

A, No : for th^ are foimded on past and doubtful facts, oa eqioifo- 
eal and suspicious testimonies, and on proofi inaccessible to liie seoees* 

Q. Which is the sixth character 1 

A» To be reasonable, because its precepts and entire doctrine 
are conformable to reason, and to the humaA undentandiiif • 

Q. Is no other law reasonable 1 

A, No : for all are in c<»tradiction to tiie reason and the mider- 
standing of men, and tf rannicaU}' impose on him a Uind and inqprae- 
ticaUe belief. 

Q. Whicli is the seventh character 1 

A. To be just, because kn that law, the penalties are praportioB- 
ate to the infractions. 

Q. Are not othor laws just 1 

A. No : for th^ often exceed boimds, eidier in rewafdn^ de- 
serts, or in pimishing delincjpieticies, and oonsider as mwitcHrioim or 
criminal, null or indiferent actions. 

Q» Which is the eigltth character 1 

A, To be pacific and tolerant, because in the law of nafhre, aB 
men beii^ brothers aad equal in rights, it recommends to Aon only 
peace and tolerati<Nai, even for errors. 

Q, Are not other laws pacific 1 

A. No : for all preach dissension, discord, and war, and Avide 
mankind by exclusive pretensions of truth and domination. 

Q, Which is the ninth character 1 

A, To be equally beneficent to all men, in teaching them the tn» 
mean* o( bee<miing bettm' and haf^ier. 

Q, Are not otlwr laws benefioetit likewise X 

A, No : for none of them teach the real m^ms of attaining hap 
piness ; all are confined to pernicious or futile practices ; and this is 
evident from facts, since after so many laws, so many religioas, so 
many l^slators and prophets, men are still as uidaappy and as 
rant, as they were six thousand }'ean ago. 

Q. Which is the last character of the law of nature^ 
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A. That it is alowi mdBmmi to raider aaa hapfMr wad belter, 
beesoee it conprieefe all thai is food aad ueefiil in other law*, eithor 
civil or religious, that is to my, it constitates c sw iat iafly tha iBonil 
part of tbem ; so that if other laws were divesiad vi it, thay would 
be redooed to chimerical and Imaginary opinions devoid ef any 
practical otili^. 

Q. Becapimlate all those chanictiwrB* 

^. We have said that the law of natare is, 

1st. IVimitive; 0th. Aeatonable; 

2d. Immediate^ 7tfa. Just; 

Sd. Universal 5 8tfa. Pacific; 

4th. InvariaU^ 9tb. B e neficent : and 

0tb. Evident; KHb. Akme sufiieient ; 

And snch is the power of aS these attribnies of perfection and 
truth, that when in their disputes the tfaeobgians can agree upon no 
article of belief, they recur to the law of nature, the neglect of whicb, 
say they, fiurced God to send firom tisM to time prophets to proclaim 
new laws; as if God enacted laws lor particq|ar cirounstanecs, as 
men do, especially when the first subsists in such Ibroe, that we may 
assert it to have been at all times and in all countries the rale .of eon- 
science fxxrjBvesy man of sense or understanding. 

Q. IC as you say, it emanates inune d iat e ly fima God, does it 
teacl^ his existence 1 

ul.nTes, most positively: for, to any man wbatever, wfao-ob* 
serves with reflectiim the ^onishiqg spectacle of the univerM, the 
mere be meditates on the properties and attributes of each being, on 
the admirable order and harmony of their motions, the nmre it is de- 
monstrated that thek« exists a supreme agent, an universal and iden- 
tie mover, designated byihe appellation of God; and so true it is 
that the law of nature suffices to elevate him to die knowledge of God, 
that all which men have pretended to know fay sopernatnral means, 
has constantly tiirned out ridiculous and afasard, and that they have 
ever been ohUged to recur to the immutable conceptions of natural 
reason./ 

Q» Then it is not true that the foUowers of the law of nature are 
atheists 1 

A* No, it is not true ; on the contrary, they entertain stronger 
and nobler ideas of the Divinity than most other men ; for th^ do 
not sully him with the foul ingredients of aU the weaknesses and 
passions entailed on humanity. 
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. iQ;, What woMhip da tlwy )^ to faitii't 

A, A worship wholly of action ; the pra«tid6 add ^fMserrftn^e of 
al the ruJet wHnch tha fiofMnie wisdiMii has impoclbd oii the motion of 
eadh facing} etftrnaf andaoaUeraMe mles, by which it maintnins the 
order and hafwony o^ the univ«r8e» ttnd vAklth, in thleir' relations to 
man, constitute the law ol^ature. 

Q, Was the law of nature knowta before ^far period ; 

A, It has been at aU tiaMS spoken of: ihost legislaton pretend 
to adopt it as the basis of their laws ; bnt th^ only* qoote some of 
its precepts, and have hiid only ▼ague ideas of its totality. 

q. Whyl 

A, Bedsnae, though simple hi its basis, it iBrtns- in its dcnrelope* 
ments and ooaseqiienoes, a coMkplicated whole whldi i^equires an ex* 
tensive knowle4ge' of fiwts, joined to all the saga«»ly of reiisonin^. 
. Q. Does not instinct alone teach the law of natdrel 

^. No ; Ibr by iikstinct-is qoeaut nothing more dnin- that bSind 
seatiniettt by which we are actuated iadiBcriminaiely towards every- 
thing that flatters the iipises* 

Q, Why then is it said (hat the hiw of nature is engraVed in thtf 
heartsof aU menl 

A. It is said for two risasons : Ist., because it has bifiien reoHtHc- 
ed, that there are acCs and seatiments ootannon to afl laenj and this 
proceeds from their common organization; 2d}y., because the flret 
philosophers believed that men were bom with ideas aheady' farmed, 
which is now demonstrated to be erroneous. '^ 

Q» PhtlesopherB then are fallible 1 

A» Yes, sometimes. 

Q. Why sol 

A. Ist., Because they are men ; Sdly., because (he ignorant call 
all those who reason, right or wrong, philosophers ; Sdly., beeause 
those who reason on many sidbtjects, and who are the first to reason 
on them, are li^le to be deceived. ^** * 

Q. If the law of nature be not written, most it not become arb& 
trary and ideal 1 

. A* tioi because it consists entirely in fiicts^ the demonstratidh 
of which can be incessantly renewed to the senses, and constitutes 
a science as auc^nrate and as preoise as geouietry kad nbthematic^-; 
and it is because the law of nature forma an exact soieile^, that men, 
born ignorant and living iuattentive and heedless, bate had Uthertb 
only a superficial knowledge of it. 
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CHAPTER III. 

nUNOFLES OF THE LAW OK NATURE WITH EELATIOV 

TO man; ' 

'Q. Explain the prmciploi of tii9 law oC natora widi reWioii to 
man. 

A. They are rfimpk) ; all of them an oompriied in one fii^da- 
Dolental and single (M^ecept. 

Q. What is tliat precept 1 

A. It is self-praservatioD. 

Q. Is not happiness also a precept of the law of nature 1 

A. Yes; but as-happinestf is an aeoideital siate, ranitiay Qpily 
Irom the developeinent of man's fiumkies andhitf eocid flystem* U is 
not the immediate and direct otgect of nature; it is» in some meas- 
mre, a (Superfluity annexed to the necessary and f u ndam e nta l otj^ectof 
preservation. 

Q. How does nature order man to preserve himself 1 

A. By two powerful and iwvoluntaiy setasations* Which .it has 
attached, as two guides, two guardian Geniuses to all his actions : the 
4»ne, a sensation of pain, by which it admonishes him <^, and deten 
him from, everything that tonds to destroy him; the other, a sensa- 
tion of pleasure, 1^ which it attracts and carries him towards 
everything that tends to his^preservation and the developemeot of his 
existence. 

Q. Pleasure therefore is not an evil, a sin, aa casuistB pre« 
tend. 

A. No, only in as mnch aa it tends to destroy li& and health, 
which, by the avowal of those same casoifta, we derive from Qod 
himself. 

Q. Is pleasure the prinoipal ofcject of oar existBiioa, a» some' 
|)hilosopher8 have asserted 1 

A. No ; not more than pain; pleasoie is an iQcttenoDi to im, 
«fl pain is a r^mlsion from death. 

Q. How do you prove this assertion 1 

A. By two palpable fiicts ; one, diat pleasnre when taken im- 
moderately, leads to destruction ; for instance, a man who abases the 
•pleanve^ eating or drinking, atiadu hie liM|]di, and h^iofefi his 

W 
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The odier, that pain loaietimes leads to setf-preaervation : fer 
a man who siiflbn a mortified wemher to be -eat off, 
eodnras pain in order not to perish totally. 

Q. But does not even this prove that oar sensationi can deente 
IB respecting the end of oar preserration 1 

A. Y$s ; they can momentarily. 

Q. How do our sensations deceive as % 

A. In two ways ; by ignorance, and by passim. 

Q** When do th^ deceive as by ignorance 1 

A. When we act withoat knowing the action and eflfect <^otgects 
on oor senses: for example, when a man tooches nettles withoat 
knowing tlmr stinging qaaiity, or vHien he swallows opfaun without 
knowing its sopwiferoas effiscts. / 

<^ When do th^ deceive as by passion 1 

A. When, conscious of the pemicioos action of objects, we 
abandon oorseKes, nevertheless, to the impetnoeitjr of our desires and 
i^ipetites : for exah^le, when a man who knows that wise intoxi- 
cates, does nevertheless drink it to excess. 

Q. What is tha result 1 

A. It resuks that the ignorance in vi^ich we are bom, and the 
imbridled appetites, to wh'd) we abandon ourselves, are contrary to 
oar (Mreservation ; diat oonseqoently the iustruction of our minds and 
the moderation of ora* paraions are two obligations, two laws whidi 
derive immediatel|r from the first law of preservation. 

Q. But if we are bom ignorant, iier not ignorance a law of 
nature 1 

A. No more than to remain in the naked and feeble state of 
infancy. Far from being a law of nature, ignorance is an obstacle 
to the practice of all its laws. It is the real original sin. 

Q. Why then have there been moralists who have looked upon it 
as a virtue and a perfection 1 

A. Beomne, from a whimsical or iftisanthropical di8positi<» they 
have ccmfounded the abuse of knowlsdge with knowledge its^: as if» 
because men abuse the power of qieecb, their tongues shoukl be cut 
out : as if perfection and virtue consisted in the nullity, and not in 
the developement and proper employ of our faculties. 

Q. Instruction is therefore indispensably necessary to bma's 



A. Yes, so indispensable, that withoot it he is every iiMCaBt 
aaniled and wounded by all that soiroonds him ; for if he does not 
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kuow the effects of fire, he bunw hinuelf ; those of water, he drowas 
himself; those of opium, he poisons himself; if, in the savage state, 
he^does not know the wiles of animals, and the vfi of seizing gome, 
he perishes through hunger ; if, in the social state, he does not know 
the course of the seasons, he qan neither cultivate the ground, nor 
procure nourishment ; and so on, of all his actions, respecting all the 
wants of his preserration. 

Q. But can man separately l^ himself acquire all tliis knowledge 
necessary to his existence, and to the developement of his faculties 1 

A. No, not without the assistance of his fellow men, and by 
living in socie^. 

Q. But is not society to man a state against nature 1 

A. No : it is on the contrary a necessity, a law that nature 
imposed on him by the very act of his organization : f<M:, 1st., nature 
has so constituted man, that he cannot see his species of another sex 
without feeling emotions and an attraction, the conse^iences of 
which induce him to live in a fiunily, which is already a state of 
80c!iety ; 2nd., by endowing him with sensibility, she organized him 
so tluit the sensations of others reflect within him, and excite 
reciprocal sentiments of pleasure and of grief, which are attractions, 
and indissoluble ties of society; 8rd.,and finally, the state of society, 
founded on the wants of man, is only a further means of fiilfiUing the 
law of preservation : and to pcetend that this state is out of naUuge, 
because it is more perfect, is the same as to say, that a bitter and 
'Wild fruit of the forest, is no longer the production of nature, when 
rendered sweet and delicious by cultivation in our gardens. 

Q. Why then have philiMophera called the savage state, the state 
of perfection 1 

A. Because,^ I have told you, the vulgar have often given the 
name of philosophers to whimsical geniuses, who, from moroseness, 
firom wounded vanity, or from a disgust to the vices of society, hate 
conceived chimerical ideaa of the savage state, in contradiction with 
their own system of a perfect man. 

Q. What is die true meaning of the word philosopher 1 

A. The word philosopher signifies a lover of wisdom : wherefore, 
as wisdom consists in the practice of the laws of nature, the true 
philosopher is he who knows tl^ose laws extensively and accurately, 
.and who conforms the whole tenor of his conduct to them. 

Q. What is man in the savage state 1 ' 
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A. .A brutal, ignorant animal, a wicked and ferocioiu beast> like 
bears and Ourang-oatangs. 

Q. Is be happy in that statel 

A. No i for he only feels momentary sensations; and those sensa* 
tions are habitnally of violentwants which he cannot satisfy, since he 
b Ignorant by nature and weak by being insulated from his species. 

Q. Is he freel 

A. No : he is the most abject slave that exists ; far his life de» 
pends on eye^tiiing that surrounds him ; he js not free to eat ^xhea 
hungiy, to rest when tired, to warm himself when cold ; he is every 
bstant in danger of perishing ; uriierefore nature offers but fortuitous 
examples of such beings ; and we see that all the efforts ofthe human 
species, since its or^in, solely tend to emerge from that violent state, 
by the pressing necessity of self-fireservatiou. 
'^. But does not this necessity of preservation engen<fer in indi- 
viduals ^otism, that is to say self-love'! and is not egotism contrary 
to the social state 1 

A. No : lor, if by egotism you understand a propensity to hurt 
our neighbour, it is no longer self-k>ve, but the hatred of others. 
Self-love, taken in its true sense, not only is not contrary to society, 
but is its firmest support by the necessity we lie under of not injuring 
odiNTs, lest in return they should injure us. 

Thus man's preservation and the unfolding of his faculties, directed 
towards this end, are the true law of nature in the production of (he 
hiuna» being : and it is from this simple and fruitful principle that 
are derived, ape referred, and in its scale are weighed, all ideas of 
good and evil, of vice and virtue, of just and unjust, of truth or error, 
of lawful or forbidden, on which is focmded the morality of individu- 
al, or of social man. - •^ 



CHAPTfiiR IV. 

•k 

BASIS OF MORALITY •, OF GOOD, OF EVIL, OF SIN, OF CRIME, 
OF yjCE AND OF VIRTUE. 

Q. What is good, according to the law of natural 
y A. It is everything that tends to preserve and perfect aan* 
Q. Whatisevin 
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A. It ii everything Jhat tends to man's destrnction or deteriora- 
tion 

Q. What is meant by physical good and evil, and by moral good 
andevill 

A* By the word {diysiciU is miderstood, whatever acts immediate- 
ly on the body* H^dth is a physical good ; and sickness a pl^ysicfd 
evil. By moral, is meant what acts by consequences niore or less 
lewoie. Calumny is a moral evil ; a fair reputation is a moral good, 
beoaus^ both ope and the other occasion towards us, on the part.of 
other m&n,, dispositions and habitudes,* which are useful or .hur^ 
fill to our preswvation, and which attack or fiivor our meanai of ex- 
istence. ..,:..■•■ •..,.. 

Q. Everything that tends to preserve or to produce is therefore 

a goodi 

A. Yes; and it is for that .reason that certain kgislatora bfive 
c|asw4 amongst the works agiee^le to the divinity, the cukivalion 
of a field and the fe^undi^ of a woman. 

Q. Whatevfr lends to give death is therefore an evill 

A. Yes : and it is for that reasqn some Ieg»lators have extended 
diQ idea,i)f eijiLa^dpCsig^Wto the murdering of animals^ 

Q. The murdering of a man is therefi>re a crime in the law of 
nature 1 ., 

A. , %& ^,.«nd the gruBftest that can be committed : for every other 
evil, can ^ repaii^edj, hv^ murder alone is irreparable. 

Q. WhsCt is a sin in the kiw of naturel - . 

A. It is whatever tends to trouble the order established by nature^ 
fiMT the preservation and perfection of man and of society. 

Q. C^ intention be a merit or a crimel 

A. No I for it is only an idea void of reality | but it is a ceoi- 
mencement of sin and evil, by the .tendency it gives lowardBacticm 

Q. -What is virtue according to the law of nature'? 

A. ' It is the practice of actions useful to the individual and to so- 
ciety. 

Q,. Wliat is meant by the word lildividuan 

A. It means a man considered separately from eveiy odier. 
. Q. What is vice according to the law of naturel 

A. It is the practice of actions prejudicial to tlie individual and 
to society. 

* It la from this word habitudes, (reiterated aetionsJ^in Latin mwM. that 
tlie word moral, and all its family, are derived. 

16» 
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Q. Haire not Tirtoe and vice an ol^ect partly spiritnal and ab> 
atracted from the sensesl 

A. No : It is always to a physical end that they fina% relate, 
and that end is always to destroy or presore the body. 

Q. Have vice and virtue d^;rees of strength and intensenessl • 

A. Yes : according to the importance of the Realties which diey 
attack or which' they (avor ; and accoltling to the number of tedi- 
▼idoals in whom those fiiculties are favored or injared. 
^ Q^ Give me some examples. 

A. The action of saving a man's life is more virtnoos dian that 
of saving his property ; the action of saving the life of ten men, than 
dian that of saving only the life of one, and an action usefol to the 
whole human race is more virtuous than an action that u oaSy usefhl 
to one nr^ nation. 

Q. How does the law of nature prescribe the practice of good 
and virtue, and forbid that of evil and vice 1 

A. By the very advantages resulting from the pnictioe of good 
and virtue for the preservation of our b3dy, and by the looses w^ich 
result, to our existence, from the practioe of evil and vice. 

Cl« Its precepts are then in action 1 

A. Yes : th^ are action itself considered in itr prewBt efieet 
and in its future consequences. 

Q. How do you divide the virtuei 1 

A. We divide them into three classes, 1st. individoal virtnes,' aa 
rdilive to man alone ; 2d. domestic virtues, as relative to a ftmily 
8d. social virtues, as relative to society. 



CHAPTER V. 

OF INDITIDUAIi VTBTUEdP 

Ik 

V 

Q. Wbich are the individual virtues 1 
A. They are five principal ones, to wit :— 

1st. Science, which comprises prudence and wisdom; 

2d. Temperance, comprising sobriety and chastity; 

8d. Ck>nrage,KM' strength of lx>dy and mind ; ^ 
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4i&i. AckiTity, that k to ny, Wve of labor tad ompkyiMBt of 
lime; 

6th. And finally, cleantineM, or purity of body, aa well b drMi aa 
in habitation 

Q. / How aoes the law of nature prescribe icience 1 

A. Because the man acquainted with the causes and effects of 
things, attends in an extensive and sure manner to his presenration 
and to the developement dThis faculties. Science is to him the oye\\ 
and the light which ecabk; him to discern clearly and accurately all 
the oligects with which he is eonnsrsant, and henoe by an enlightened 
man is meant a leaimed and well informed man./ With science and 
instroction a man never wants for resources and means of subsistence ; 
and upon diis (vinciple a philosopher who had been shipwrecked 
nid to his companions, that were inconsolable for the. loss c€ t)^ 
#salth ; ** For my part, I carry all my wealth within me." 

Q. Which is ^e vice coatnuy toscieiioe 1 

A. It is ignorance. 

Q. How iloes the law of nature forbid ignorance 1 

A. By the grievous detriments resulting from it to oar exislaioe ; 
for the ign<Mrant man, who knows neither canses nor eifocis, oomiaiti ' 
every instant enon most pdmiciooi to himself and to others ; he 
resembles a Uind man groping his way at random, and who, at 
every step, jostles or is jostled fay every ono he meets. 

Q. MThat diffierenoe is there between an ignorant anda silly 

mani 
A. ' The same diflference as between him who frankly avows his 

blindness and the blind man who pretaids to sight ; silliness is the 

reality of ignorance, to which is superadded the vanity of knowlen^e. . 

Q. Are ignorance and silliness common 1 

A. Yes,' vary common ; they are the usual and genoral distenqpers 
of mankind : more than three tl^nsand years ago the wisest of men 
said, The number of 'fools is infinite ; and the world has not changed. 

Q. What is the reason of it 1 

A. Because miieh labor and time are necessary to acquire in- 
stroction, and because men, bom ignorant, and averse to trouble, 
find it more convenient to remain blind and to pretend to see 

clear* 

Q. What difference is there between a learned and a wise man 1 

A. The learned knows, and the wise man practises. 

Q What is tinidenoe 1 
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A. It b ^ anticipated perception, the foresight of the eflecti 
and con a a qu encea <^ every action ; by means of which foresight man 
avoids the dangers whidi dueaten him, M^ilst he seizes on and 
creates opportunities favorable to him : he thereby provides for his 
|iR8entand ^tm^ safety in a certain and extensive manner; virbereas 
the imprudent man, vrlu> calculates neither his steps nor his conduct, 
nor eflbrts nor resistance, falls every instant into a thousand dif- 
ficulties and dangers which sooner or later impair his fkculties and 
destroy his existence. 

Q. When the Gospel says ''happy are the poor of spirit "does it 
mean (he ignorant and imprudent 1 

A. No : for at die same time that it recommends the simplicity 
<^ doves, it addi the prudent cunning of sorpents. By simplicity of 
mind is meant iiprigfatness, and the precept of the gdspal is that of 



CHAPTER VI. 

ON TrarstAUcn. 



Q. What is temperance 1 

A*«- It is a regular use of our facuhies, vi^ich makes us nevei 
exceed in our sensations, the end of nature to preserve us; it is tiie 
moderation of die passions. 

Q. Which is the irioe contraiy to tempeflnce T 

A. The disorder oK the passions, the avidity of all Icind of 
aajOyments, in a word,' cupidity. 

d. Wluch are the principal branches of tempersnoe 1 

A. Sobriety, and continence or chastity. 

Q. How -does the law of nature prescribe sobrie^ 1 

A. By its powerfhl influence over our heahh. The sober man 
d^ests with comfort; he is not overpowered by the weight of ali- 
ments; his ideas are dear and easy ; he fulfils all his functions pro- 
perty; he conducts his business with inteOlgenoe ; his old age is 
exempt fix>m infirmity ; he does not spend his money in remedies, 
and he enjoys, in mirth and gladness, die wealth which chance 
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ted hit owtt prudttioe have procured him. Tbsm, finom oae virCBe 
alone, generooa nature derives innumerable r ecompene w h 

Q. How doles it prohibit gktttoi^ 1 

A. By the numerous evils that are attached to it Tb/b giottoa, 
. oppressed with aliments, digests with anxi^; his bead, troiiUed bjr 
d^ fumes of indigestion, is incapable of conceivmg ciear and distmct 
^ ideas : he abandons himself with violence to the* disonlerif impulse 
of lust and anger, idiich impair his health.; his boi,^ beuomes tiUmLodf,^ 
heavy> and unfit for labors he . endures painful and expensive dis- 
tempers ; he seldom lives to be oQ ; and his age is replete with in 
firmities and fK>rrow* 

Q. Shduld abstinence and fiutiqg be oomidered m fkrtnoos 
actions 1 

A. Yes, when one has eaten too mneh ; ior then afastineopa . «pd 
fiuBting are simple and efficaciooi remedies ; but when the bodjr is in' 
want of aliment, to refi^« it any, and let it safer from huq^ oi 
thirst, is delirium and a real sin against the law of nature. 

Q. How is drunkenness considered in the biw of natm« 1 

A. As a most vile and pernicious vice. The drunkard, deprived 
of the sense and reason given us fay God, pi^fanes the donations of. 
die divinity : be debases himself to die condition of brutes ; unable 
even to guide his steps, be staggers and falls as if he were epileptic ; 
he hurts and even risks killing himself; his debility in this state expo- 
ses him to the ridicule and contempt of every, person that seea him|, 
he mdtes, in his drunkenness, prejudicial and ruinous baigains, and 
injures his fortune ; he makes use-of upprobrioos language* which cre- 
ates him enemies and repentance ; be fills hie house with trouUe and 
sMTow, and ends fay a fwemature death or by a cacochymieal old age. 

Q. Doles the law of nature interdict absolutely the use ef wine 1 

A. No; it only forjblds the abusc^ bat as the transition finom the 
use to the abuse is eaiy and proaipt amongst the generality of men, 
perhaps the legislators, who have proscribed the use of wm^ have 
rendered a service to humanity. 

Q. Does the law of nature forbid the use of oortain kinda^f meat, 
or of certain vegetables, oa pwrticnlar days, durii^ certain sea- 
sons. 

. A. No : It absolutely forbids on^ whirtever is injurious to health ; 
its preoepbi, in thitf respect, vary according to persons, sind even con- 
stitute a inery' delicate' and important science: for the qualit^r, thej 
quantity, and the combination of aliments have the greatest in^ueqpp. 
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tltit ^nlf wik Htub momentary afiectiom of the sool, IwK'^vai oV^ 
ita habitual diapdiiitfdii. A man is not the Bame fiuitting as auAn* a ineal^ 
e^en if he were sober. A glass of spirituous liquor or a dish of cof* 
fee, give dl^eeii '6f tivacky, of mobility, of disposition to anger, lAul* 
ntts or g^ety ; stich a meat, because it Ues htoty on the stonuuifa,' 
engender^ ntoroeeiidis and* mefandioly ; such anoth^, becaose it fii- 
ciliCatcM dfgcikidn, creates i^ightlii^, and aa inclination to oblige i 
add Co IdVe. ''file ose of Vegetables, becaose they have Ihtie hoorish- 
Bient, ^nfb6bi^ thb bbdy, and gives a disposition to rep6^, indolence, 
and ^ase ; il«e vise of nieat, because it is AiU of nourishment, and of 
spiritooos liquors, because diey stimulate the nerycn^j'creatlsByitacityy 
uneasiness and'audaci^. Now' ^td those habitudes of aliment result 
habits of constitution and of the oi^ns, which form afterwarcb W^ 
fetent Mnds bf temperaments, e^h of wMch is distinguished by a 'pe- 
chiiai* diai'acterSstic: And it is foi- this reason, that, in hot couiitnefi 
e^petiislly, legislators hdve made laws respecting r^men or food. 
The aDcieBts Welr6 taoghtby long experience, that the^dietetic science 
bonstituted !a doiitidbt^ble part of mpr^ity ; amongst the Egyptians, 
the arteient Persians, and even amongst fcni Greeks, at the Areopa- 
gus, Important aftaure i^tetie examined (Ustiiig; and it has been re- 
narked, thjtt ambngM those people, where public afiaird were discus- 
led daring the bei^ of meals, and the fumes of digestion, deliberations 
were hasty and violebt, and the results of them frequently atuneasoB- 
•bfa and prodoctlVe of turbtdenbe and confusion. 
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CHAPJER Vn. ,i 

oNcoirrmsNCB. 

. Q. 'l>OEi'thetilwofnature prescribe continence t 

A. Y68 : b«^iise A moderate use of the most lively of pleasures is 
not only useful, but indiq;)eHsable, to the support of strength and^heakh : 
and because a fiTodple calculaiion jproves that, foir some mibutesof 
privation, yoii increase die number of your days, both in vigor of 
body and of mind. 
Q. SEM^doeshtM»i^iibekb^ 
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Ae mond eaList^nee* ife itho cMtim it to an esoeas eaartaiM umI 
liitms away ; he can no \&itgtT attend to stady or labor ; ko oontrBoii 
idte and ei^pentoit^ Habits, ^fefrtleMroy-Mff neaiM of etitftam, liif 
public conaide^tion and his credft : lifiK intrigMa eeeaaion eont(niMl 
embarrassment, cares, quarrels and lanrrtiitt, #iiboat mentioiiiag the 
grievous' deepiboted distempers, and the hwrof bis strength by an 
inward and slow poison : the stupid dubess of bis mind, by the ex« 
hanstion of tha nervous system ; and, in fine, a prematore and inirm 
fM age* , 

^ Dbes die fow bf natnre look on that albtohito diastky #o 
i«commiended ih tteflastical inrtitntietas, as a virttie 1 

A. No r fbr that chastity is 6f no nse eiCber to the aocwiy that 
wttnttseis or the Individnaf utio practise it: it is ««ieB prrijodicMi! 
to^ bdib. t'irst it {njQfes ittdtnty by deprvvhis itof popuiaiftoB, which 
is one flf iiff prihdptt! tCM&ceti of wesdth and power; and ashacheAers 
confine aJl tlieir views and ailbctions to die term of their livei, Any 
hkft ih i^uera! an egotism nnfiivorable to die interents of sorieiy. 

In the mormA plaoe, it iijures tlie individnais Who pmotiie it, be>i 
eaiisii it dieprives tfiem of a number of ^lleetioas and rehukna which 
te^^'tprin^oftnbAtddmMticand social virtneii; and bcsidiBs, it 
efttti -faappens, 'fi«M eirenmstnaces of ageyregimein^ «r tMipenunent^ 
thsit absohmi 'conlinence'iii^ureB'the coMtitaticin' «flA tmurn'mfwe 
•diseases, because it is contrary to ttie pbysicsd laws on which nailaad 
has founded tlie dystem of the reproduction of beings ; and they who 
recotaanoid so strongly chastity, even supposing them to be sinoercj 
are in contradiction wfdi their o w n d tteti ' ine , which consecrates tlie 
law of uature by the well known commandment : increase and mul- 
tiply. '^ 

Q. Why is cfaasti^ c#n^idet^ a greater vhiue in women than 
in men 1 , 

A. Because a want of chastity in women is attended with incon'^ 
veniences much more serious and dangerous for them and for sociely ; 
for, without tailing into account the pains and diseases they have in 
eemmon with ^ men, they are further exposed to ail the disadvan- 
tages and perils that precede, attend and follow childbirth. When 
pregnant contrary to law, dteylMcomean okgeot of public scandal and 
^ontempt, and Sfjend the remainder of their lives vi bitiemess and 
misery. Moreover, the expense of maiataiaiog aadeducaling tlieir 
fetfaerlMB«hii«^ihlfeW'theiat)vrhidit^expeiise impeve^idwi 
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«imI mtntry ytay pngiidicial to their phjncaj and mor^ exiateaetfj 
Li thu ■ituation, defirived of the freshneas and health t^ constitute 
their diannt, carrying with them an extraneouw lUad eKpensive bur- 
den, they are leu .prized by men, they find no aolid estab^iahment, 
thqr fall into poverty, miiery, and wretchednew, uid thw drag <ni in 
sorrow their mhappy existence.. 

Q. Does the law pf nature extend so &r as the scruples of desires 
and ihou^tsl 

A. Yes, becaose in the physical laws of ibe human body, tboqghts 
and desires inflame the senses, and so<ni provoke to action : now^ by 
ai«odier law crf'natore in the.oiganization of eur body, those actioos 
become mechanical wants which lecfur at certain poiods of days or 
of weelu, so that at sudi a time the want is renewed of such an ac- 
tion and such a secretion ; if ibis actUm, and this secretion be ii^ori- 
oos to health, the habitude of them, becomes destructive of life itself^ 
Thus tboughts and desires have i^ true andlaatural importance. 

Q. "Should modesty be considered asA virtue 1 

A. Yes, because modesty, in as much as it is a shame of certain 
actions, maintains Uio soul and body in aH thoaa habats^jisefiil to good 
order, and to self-preservation. The modest woman is est^medi 
courted .and established, with advantages of fortune which aseuxe her 
existence, and render it agpeeable to her, whilst the immodest, and 
prostitute, are despised* repulsed and abandoned, to misery and in- 
famy* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ON COUEAQE AND ACTIVltY. 

jQ. Arx ccnnra^ and strei^ of bo^ and miii(i virtues in tfa« 
]aw<rf'natw«1 

4. Yci» and most Important virtues; for th^ are the effi- 
cacious aad.tindispeBsable means of attending to om* preservaiipa 
and wetfDffe. The couragegtus and strong man repulses epprRssioBt 
daAiMis Us Ufo, hie JSberty, and Us propeftyj bf his labor he procniM 
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hinmlf an aboodant aubaktenoe, wluch he enjo^ iii traaqoiUky and 
peace of mind. l£he £adis into misfortunes, frran which his in ii J e i io 
could not protect him, he supports them with fortitude and resign 
natioa ; and it is for this reason that the ancient moralfels have 
reckoned strength and courage amongst the four prinsipal virtues* 

Q. Should weakness and cowardice be onnsidered as vices 1 

A* Yes, since it is certain that they produse inaumeraUe 
calamities. The weak or cowardly man lives in perpetual cares 
and agonies ; he undHrmioes his health by' the dread, oftentimes ill 
founded, of attacks and dangers ; and this dread which is an evil, is 
not a remedy ; ' it renders him, on- the contrary, the slave of him 
who wishes to oppress him ; and by the servitude and debasement of all 
his facidties, it degrades iwd diminishes his means of existence, so 
far as the seeing his life dejpend on the will and caprice of another 
man. • 

. Q. But, ader what you have said on the influence of aliments, 
are not coarage and force, as well as many other virtues, in a great 
measure the effect of our physical constitution and temporvcwnt 1 

A. Yes, it is true ; and so for, that tibose qualities are transmitted 
by generation and blood, with the elements on which they depend : 
the most reiterate^ and constant foots |»x>ve that in the breed of 
animals of every kind, we see certain physiod and mord qualities 
attached to the individuals of those species, increase or decay 
according to the combinations and mixtures they make with other 
breeds. 

Q,. But then as our will is not sufficient to pKfcnre ui those 
qualities, is it a crime to be destitute of diem 1 

A. No ; it is not a crime, but a misfortune : Jt is what ths 
aaciente call an unlucky fotality; but even then, we have it yet in 
our power to acquire them : for, as soon as we know on what 
physical elements such or such a quality is founded, we can promote its 
growth, and accelerate its developemodts, by a skilful management 
of those elements ; and in this consists the science of education, 
which, according as it is directed, meliorates or d^rades Individuals 
or the whole race, to such a pitch, as totally to change their nature 
and inclinations ; for which reason it is of the greatest importanqe 
to be acquainted witli the laws of nature, by which those operations 
and changes are certainly and necessarily effected. 

Q,. Why do you say that activity is a virtue according to the 
law of natural 

17 
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A. Became tin man who moAa and empklys his time usefiillyy 
darhrea from it a thousand preciouB adrantiiges to his existenee* 
Uhs M bam poor, his labor (umishes him with sidMistence ; and atiB 
mora ao, if he ia sobor, continent, and prudent, for he soon aoqnirei 
a competency, and enjoys die aweels of life ; his very labor gives him 
Tirtnw; for, while he occupies his bo^ and mind, he is not affected 
with vnraly^ desires, time does not lie heavy <»i him, he contracts 
mild habits, he augments his strei^^ and health, and attains a 
peaoeAil and happy old age. 

Q. Are idleness and sloth vices in the law of nature 1 

A. Yes, and the most pemicioaB of all vices ; for they lead to aU 
die othors. By idleness and sloth, man remains ignorant, be forges 
even the science he had acquired, and fidls into all the misfortunes 
-whidi accompany ^norance and foUy ; by idleness and sloth, man, 
devoured with disqaietude, in order to dissipate it, abandons him* 
self to all the desires ot his senses, which, becoming every day more 
inordinate, render him intemperate, gluttonous, lascivioiiB, enervated, 
oowvdlyy vile and contemptible. By iSbk certain effect of all those 
vices, he rains his fortune, consumes his health, and terminates hia 
life in all the agonies of sickness and of poverty. 

Q« From what you say, one would think that poverty was a vice 1 

A* No : it is not a vice ; but it is still less a virtue ; for it is by 
fiur more ready to injure than to be useftd ; it is even commonly the 
result, or the beginning of vice ; for the effect of all individual vices is, 
to lead to indigence, and to the privation of the necessaries of life } 
and when a man is in want of necessaries, he is tempted to procure 
them by vicioos meaiui, that is to say, by means injurious to society. 
All the individual virtues tend, on the contrary, to procure to a man 
an abundant subsktenoe ; and when he has more than he can con- 
sume, it is much easier for him to give to others, and to practise the 
actions useful to society. 

Q. Do you look upon opulence as a virtue 1 

A No ; iMit still less as a vice : it is the use alone of wealth that 
can be caH )d virtuous or vicious, Qocording as it is serviceable or 
prc||udicial to man and to society. Wealth is an instrument tbe use^ 
and#inpk)yiiient alone of which determine its virtue or vice. 
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CHAPTER IX 

ON CLKANUlfBBB 



Q. Wat i« chuiliMM iaefaided anoapt the trirtoM t 
-.A. BecanM it is»>.ln reality, one of tb» mum. importaat tmoagtt 
dwm, on account of its powctiol inflnencw over the heahih and preier- 
vation of the body. Gfeanlineai, ae well ia dreai at in reiidnice, 
obriales the pemicioofi eflbcts of Ihe humidify baneful odms, and 
contagious exhalations proceeding from all things abandoned to pu- 
trefaction : cleanliness maintains free transpiration ; it renews the 
air, refreshes the blood, and disposes evm the mind to cheerfulness. 

From this it appears Aat persons atJIentive to the cleanliness of 
their body and habitations, are in general, more heahhy, and lets 
subject to disease, than those .^yhb live iQ.fillh aadnastiAess ; and it is 
further remarked, that cleanliness carries with it» thro u ghou t all the 
branches of domestic adnufUstration, habits of order aiid .^irraage- 
ment, which are tl^ chief means and first elements of happiness. 

Q. UncleanlinesB or filthiness is therrfore a r^al vioe 1 .. 

A. Yes, as real a one as drunkenness^.pr as idleness from wlfich 
in a great^easyre, it is derive^.. Uncleanlineai^ is the. seoofd, and 
often the first cause of many inconveniences, and evea.qf grjwrona 
disorders ; it is a fact in medicine, that it brings on the itcl^^ the 
■curf, tetters and leprosies, as much as the as^ of taintedor sour ali- 
ments ; that it favors the contagious influence of the plague and qia- 
lignont fevens, that it even produces tbeijn in hoq;)itals and prlflons,^ 
diat it occasions jheumatisms, by incrusting the skii) with dirt« and 
thereby, preventing transpiration ; without reckoning IJbe shameful 
inconvenience of being devoured by vermin, die ibul appeadagd of 
misery and depravity. 

Most ancieiit legislatoTB, therefore, considered deanlinesst which 
they called purity, as one of the essential dogmas of their religions : it 
was for this reason that they expelled from society, and even punisbed 
corporally those who were infected with distempers produced by un- 
cleanliness ; that they instituted and consecrated ceremonies of ablu- 
tions, baths, baptisms, and of purifications even by fire and the aro 
matic fim^a of inoense, myrrh, beigamin, etc, ; so tbatlhecatire sys- 
tem of ablutioos, all those rites of clean and unclean things, degen- 
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•raltd naoo into abani and prq^ndioesy wero oa^ fenaded origiiMlIf 
OB the Jndieioai obMrvatkm, which wise and leaned men had made, 
of the estmna iDfloeiioe thateleanUoepi in draai and abode ezerciaea 
Ofor thtf heakh of the body, and by anlmmedmte ooneeqoenoe over 
dnt of the mind and moral ihcohiee. 

Thoe all the indiTidnal yiitaee have for their object, more or lees 
direct, more or leee jiear, the praaervation of ^ man who laractiees 
thtm; and fay theprenrvation of each man, they lead to thatof fiuni- 
liae and ■eoM^ which are oonpoaed of the onllad earn of uMinridBab* 



CHAPTER X. 

OH DOlOSmC TIRTUBB. 



d* What do yoa niean by domestic Tirtass t 

A* I mean the practice of actions useful to a ftmily, supp oee d to 
live m the same faooee. * 

Q. What are those Tirtoes 1 

A. They are economy, paternal lov<6, oonjagal love, fflial love, 
firatemal love, and the acoompliiiCiment of the duties of master and 



Q. What is economy 1 

A. It iS) according to the most extensive meaning of the word, 
the proper administration of eveiytliing that concerns the existence 
of ths fimiily or house; and as subsistence holds the first rank, the 
wor(I economy u confined to the employment of money lor the fint 
wants of life. 

Q. Why is economy a Firtne 1 

A. Because the man who makes no useless expenses acquires a 
snberabundancy which is true wealth, and by means of which he 
proc u res (or himself and his &mi]y everything diat is really conve- 
nient and useful ; without mentioning his securing thereby resources 
against accidental and unforeseen losses, so that he and his family 

* Donsstic is derived fkom the Latfai woid domes, a boose. 
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irfhoinaii ftUoit^. 

Q. DiMipatkMi ami prodigslity thenfera mn ▼io» 1 

A. T%s ; Air by'tfaem man, in the eiid,ie deprived of the 
oT life; he &Ub into poverty and wretchednees ; and hia Yery frieilii, 
fearing to foe obliged to ndtort to hia what he hai i|iaitwidi or ifor 
them^ avoid him as n dahtar does hia oradilor, and i» remaiie aban 
dooed fay the wfaol^ world. 

Q. What ie paienai loae t 

A. It is the awidiioaa oare taken by paranta to nnke thefardu 
dren dMMraet the haint ofavery netion naeM to thBaarffw and • 
aoeiety. ^ 

Q. Whjriipmernal tsndflmeMaviitnainfanntol 

A. Beeaiwe t»iitnls wiw rear their ehildNn hi thaaa hahili, pa»> 
core fiMT tlMiniBlaai daring the oo«ne of their Ji«ns»nq^aynMati and 
belpe, that give a aenBiUe satiifiiction at every iilaal, ^ whioh 
asBure to them, when advanced in yean, aquju r ia aad oonaDlatnis 
agninat the wantt and cahwitifa of all ^indi n^ which old age ie 
beset. 

Q. Ispatenud leveaeomaMMiTVtnet 

A. No : aotwithmanding the ostantatioa made of it by parOita, it 
■ a rare, vtrtne ; they do not love their ohfldron, they care* nnr 
^Multhem; intheaithey love only theagentiof their will» the if 
stramente of their power, the truphie a . of their nuuty, the paatiine 
of their idkneas : it is not sonmeh the welfiveof dieir children that 
they propoae to thtmselves, as their safattiiaBionnnd obedience; and if 
among children so many are seen nngratefiil for benefits aeec^ped, 
it is becaase there are among parents as many deepoUc nadignorBnt 
benefadorB. * 

Q. Why do yon say that conjugal love is a virtue 1. 

A. BeitengB the eoneord and union resulting from the low of the 
married, establish in the heart of the femtly a mnltitnde of hahito me* 
ftti to its pi'ospei' i ty and preserratien. The united pair are attached 
to, and seldom quit their home ; they saperinfend each particular di- 
rection of it; they attend to the education of their children ; they 
maintain the reipect and fidelity of donMstics ; titey prevent aU disor- 
der and dissipatiott ; and from the whole of their good oonduct, they 
live in eaae and oonsideration ; whilst married pereom who do not 
love one another, fill their house with qiiarreb and tninbles, create 
betwaea tbeir children and the asnnuits^ leaiviag both in» 

IT* 
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iiiwiwBiKily to ■!! kiafc nf riniiw hihitw ; mrr wit w twm fr^\ 
toIm and pfanden ihB tioiM : tlie refcnaM are abioibed wi^^ 
debt! acoumiJam, tfaa mMried pair vwA aach odwr, oroootend in 
lavMili; aadthe wfaofe fiuaily fidb iaio dianrilw» luin^ (^B^gr^ 

aadwaat. 

Q. li aJalmj f aa o ffiwiP ia Ae law ef aatare 1 

A. ¥«■: fvitkatlMdadwitha BOBber of habhiiivanoaitar 
the narriady aad to tlwir fiuniliea. The wife or hnriMnd whooe a& 
feetioM are aatraqged, neglect their ha«e» avoid it, and deprive it, 
aa moAk aadtty oaa, of in ref<eamo or iMxane, to expend them with 
the a^eet U their aftelione; hence ariMtqnarrek, acandal, law- 
■oito, Ihe negfeet of their children and aervante^ and at last the pimi- 
deriiq^ and rain of the whole family : withoat recfcoaiag that the 
adaitawiui woaMUi rnmwifi a moat grievoae theft, in giving to her 
faariMMMl hein of fere^B blood, who deprive hai real childreii of their 
l^gitimat^jioftion. 

Q. What M Aid Wvet 

A. It ifyontheaide of children, lltopra6tioaoftlioaeaoaM»,aw« 
%A to th em e elvei and to their paienti. 

(^ How doee the law of native preeeribe ffiial lofel 

A. By titfee principal motivee : let, by sentiment, for the afleo- 
^ionate care ofpareala inepiree, from the most tender age, mild faab- 
iti of attachment ; 2dlyf by joadee, for children owe to their parento 
a retnm and indeomity for the earea, and even for the ciTpfiniwii they 
hatnoanwd them; Sd^, by personal interart, fo"^, if thi^ nsetheni 
in, they give to their own children wnimplas of revcfc and i a gi at i tia fa 
which andiorisa them, at a firtare day, to behave to th em e d v os in a 
■imilar manner* 

Q. Ave we to nnderMaad fay filial love a pandve and blind siri> • 



A. No . hot a reaaoaaUe aabmiasion, fonnded on the knowledge 
of the matnal rights and duties of parents and children; rigfata and 

duticB, without the observance of whidi their mntnal oondnet is noth* 
ing but disorder* 

Q.- Why is fraternal love a vhtael 

A. Becanse the concord and onion which resolt from the love of 
brothers, establish the strength, secority and conservation of the fom- 
ijjr : brothers united, defend themselves against all oppression^ they aid 
one another in their wants, they help one another in their misfortuneo. 
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•tnadoMd gftch to Mi owm im i ti o mI in m i h frO into afl Am 
iwuenoM mtpmfauBt o*i an iwfh rtff d sUrte iwd lodividQal 
This is what a certaia S^fthian kiag mgotaofdKhf ajcpNMed, whea oa 
kis deatb^Md : caOieg his childrea to bim» lie ordered them to break a 
bundle of arrows j the yoong bkb« 1bo<^ itroag» being unable to ef^ 
foot H, he took then ia his tun, anduD^iag theiii» brokeeach of the 
arrows separately with his fiofters. '< Behold," said he, *' the effects of 
union ; united together yon will be infiacibisi taken separalely^ yon 
will be broken like reeds.** 
Q. What are the reciprocal duties of sMSlers and of serfaatsl 
A. TheyconsistinthepractieeoftheactMHiswhieh are respec- 
tively and joillyasefQl to them; and here begin die rriations of socie- 
ty ; lor the rule and measure of those, napective actions is the eqoi- 
librinm or e(|nality between the service and the recoanpeasey between 
what the one letoms aad the other gives; which is the fiBMkunental 
basis of all society. 

Thus, all the domestic and uidlTidaal Tirtnes, refer more or less 
mediately, but always with certitude, to the pfa^ical object of the 
amelioration and preservation of man, and are 4kereby precepts 
resulting from the fendamental law (tf nature in his formation. 



CHAPTER XI. 

OF THE SOCIAL VIRTUES } OF JUSTlCJS. 

CI ^What is society 1 

A. It is every reunion of men living together under the clauses o( 
an expreeted or tacit contract, which has for its end theur coomion 
preservation* 

Q« Are the social Tirtues mmieroui 1 

A. Yes : they are in as great number as the kinds of actions use- 
ful to socie^ ; but all may be reduced to one only principle. 

Q. What ifl that fundamental principle 1 

A. It is justice, which alone comprises all tlie vhtnes of socie^ 

Q. Why do you saj that justice ii the fundamental and almost 
only Tirtae of society 1 
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A. BMSaMB it tloBS ttobfMM dM pnustice of bH ai6 ftdtionii MNk 
fid to' it ; and be caua e all the other TirtaeiB, ander Ae denomiiuttiont 
ofehaHty, hQioali%, probity, loiw of one's coutltry, sitioerity, gette* 
romtj) mmplietty of mannert and modesty, are (NHy Taried fbrau voA 
diveraified ap|4icattoai of the aatfom, I^ not to another vvlmt y&d 
vrtm\d not wkt to be done to youredf f which ift ifie4dhiftio& of jni* 
tioe* 

C^. How does the law <n nature jK^Bscribe jo^tioe * 

\. By three physical attributes inherent in tfie Organisation 0f 
nan*' '^ 

Q. What are those attribntee f 

Ah T^iey are eaoality') Kberty, and property i 

Q. How is equaHty ifi physical attribote of man 1 

A. Becanse all men having equally eyes, hands, mocfthsj^ars, and 
the nc ceas i ^ of making nse of them in order to lite, have, by this 
reason alone, an equal right to life, and to the use of the alimentv 
which maintain it; they ate all eqtial b^ore Godt 

'Q, Do you suppose that all men hear equally, eee eqatdly) feel 
equally, faHve equal wants and equal passions. 

A* No ; fbr it is evident and daily demonstrated^ that one is short 
and another long sighted ; that one eats much, another little ; that 
one has mild, another violent paraions ; in a word, that one is weak 
in body and mind, whilst another is strong in both. 

Q. They are therefore really unequal. 

A. Yes, in the develappmcHit 9f their means, but not in the nature 
and essence of those means ; tliey are made of the same stuff, but 
not in the same dimensions ; nor are the weight and value eqqal. 
Our language possesses no one word capable of expressing the 
identity of nature, and the diversity of its form and employment. It 
is a proportional equality ; and it is for this reason i have said, equal 
before God, and in the order of nature. 

Q. How is liberty a physical attribute of man 1 

A. Because all men having senses sufficient for their preservation, 
no one wanting the eye of another to see, his ear to hear, his month 
to eat, his feet to walk, they are all, by this very reason, constitut 
ed naturally independent and free ; no man is necessarily subjected 
to another, nor has he a right to domineer over him. 

Q. But if a man is bom sftrong, has he not a natural right to 
master the weak man t 

A. No ; for it is neither a- necessity for him, nor a coDventkMl 
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between them ; it is an abusive extension of his strength ; and hern 
an abuse is made of the word right, which in its true meaning implies, 
justice or reciprocal faculty. 

Q. How is property a physical attribute of man *? 

A. In as much as all men being ^constitoted equal or similar to 
one another, and coi^Kquently independent and free, each is the 
absolute master, the full proprietor of his body andof t&e {»rodnce of 
his labor. 

Q,. How is justice derived from these three attributes 1 

A. In this, that men being equal and free, owing nodiing to each 
other, have no right to require anything from one another, only in as 
nnich as they return an equal yalue for it ; or in as mucfr as the balance 
of what is given is in equilibrium with what is returned : and it is 
this equality, this equilibrium which is called justice, equity ;* that 
is to say^that equality and justice are but one and the same word, 
the same law of nature, of which the social vhtaes are only applica- 
tions and derivatives. 



CHAPTER XIl. 

D£V£LOPEM£NT OP THE SOCIAL VIKTUES. 

Q. Explain how the sooial virtues are derived from the law of 
nature. How is charity or the love of one's neighbour a precept and 
application of it 1 

A. By reason of equality and reciprocity : for when we injure 
another, we give him a right to injure us in return : thus, by attack- 
ing the existence of our neighbour we endanger our own, from the 
effect of reciprocity ; on the other hand, by doing good to others, we 
have room and right to expect an equivalent exchange ; and such ia 
the character of all the social virtues, that th^ are useful to the man 
who practises tiiem, by the right of reciprocity which they give him 
over those who are benefited by them. 

Q. Charity is then nothing but justice ? 

A. No ; it is only justice ; with this slight difference, tha^ strict 
justice confines itself to saying. Do not to another the harm you would 

* iBqultas, equilibrium, equalitas, %re all of the same fkmilv. 
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not wish be AoiM do to you ; and that diarity, or the Iotc of one'b 
ne^boor, extends so far as to say, Do to another the g[ood which you 
would wish to receive from him. Thus when the gospel said, ^at 
this precept contained the whole of the law and the prophets, it announ- 
ced nothing more than the precept of the law of nature. 

Q. Does it enjoin foi^iveness of injuries ? 

A. Yes, in as much as that forgiveneas is consistent with self-pre- 
servation. 

Q. Does it procribe to us, after having received a blow on one 
cheek, to hold out the other 1 

A. No ; for it is, in the first place, contrary to tbe precept of loving 
our neighbour as ourselves, since thereby we should Wve, more than 
ourselves, him who makes an attack on our preservation. 2d. Such 
a precept in its literal sense, encourages the wicked to oppression 
and injustice ; the law of nature has been more wise in prescribing a 
calculated (Nroportion of courage and moderation, which induces us to 
forget a first or unpremeditated injury, but which punished every act 
tending to oppression. . . 

Q,. Does the law of nature prescribe to do good to others beyond 
tlie bounds of reason and measure 1 . 

A. No j; f(Mr it is a sure way of leading theoi to mgratitude. Such 
is the force of sentiment and justice impknted in tiie heart of man, 
that he is not even gratefiil for benefits conferred withoOt discretion. 
Tliere is one only measure with them, and that is to be just. 

Q. Is alms-giving a virtuous action 1 

A. Yes, when it is practised according to the rule first mentioned ; 
without which it d^nerates into imprudence and vice, in as much 
as it encourages laziness, which is hurtful to die beggar and to socie- 
ty ; no one has a right to partake of the [»x>perty and fruits of anoth> 
er*8 labor, without rendering an equivalent of his own industry. 
«.Q. Does the law of nature consider as virtues faith and hope, 
which are often joined with charity 1 

A. No : for they are ideas without reality; and* if any effects re- 
sult from them, they turn ratlier to the profit of those who have not 
tliose ideas, than of those who have them ; so that faith and hope may 
be caUed the virtues of dupes for the benefit of knaves. 

Q. Does the law of nature prescribe probity 1 

A. Yes : for probity is nothing more than respect for one's own 
rights in those of another ; a respect founded on a prudent and well 
combined calculation of our interests compared to those of othera 
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Q,» But does not this calculation, which embraces the complicated 
interests and rights of the social state, require an enlightened under- 
standing and knowledge, which make it a difficult science 1 

A. Yes, and a science so much the more delicate as tlie honest 
man pronounces in his own cause. 

Q. Probity, tlierefore, is a sign of extension and justice in die mind ; 

A. Yes : for an honest man almost always neglects a present in- 
terest, in order not to dS&troy & future one ; whereas the knave does 
the contrary, and loses a great future interest for a present smaller one. 

Q. Improbity, therefore, is a sign of false judgment and a narrow 
mind 1 

A. Yes ; and rogues may be defined ignorant and silly calculators : 
for they do not understand their true interest, and tliey pretend to cun- 
ning : nevertheless their cunning only ends in making known what 
they are ; in losing all confidence and esteem, and tJie good services 
resulting from them for their physical and social existence. They 
neither live in peace with others, nor with themselves ; und inces- 
santly menaced by' their conscience and their enemies, tliey enjoy no 
other real happiness but that of not being hanged.. 

Q. Dpes the law of nature forbid robbery 1 

A. Yes : for die man who robs anodier gives him a right to rob 
him ; from that moment there is no security in his property nor in 
his means of preservation ; thus, in injuruig otliers, he, by a coimter- 
blow injures himself. 

Q. Does it interdict even an Inclination to rob 1 

A. Yes ; for that inclination leads naturally to action, and it is 
for this reason that envy is considered a sin. 

Q. How does it forbid murder 1 

A. By the most powerful motives of self-preservation ; for, 1st. 
the man who attacks exposes himself to die risk of being killed, by 
the right of defence ; 2d. if he kills, he gives to die relations mid 
friends of the deceased, and to society at lai^e, an^equal right of 
killing him ; so diat his life is no longer in safety. 

Q,. How can we, by the law of nature, repair die evil we Iiave 
done 1 

A. By rendering a 'proportionate good to those whom we have in- 
jured. 

Q. Does it allow os to repair it by prayers, vows, offei'ings to 
God, fasting and mortifications t 

A. No : for all those things nvo. foreign to die action we wisli to 
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rqwir : they neither restwe the ox to him from whom it has been 
stolen, honor to,him whom we have dej^ived of it, nor life tQ him 
from whom it has been taken away ; consequently they miss the end 
of justice ; they are only perverse contracts by which a, man sells to 
anotlier goods which do not belong to him : they are a real deprava* 
tion of morality, in as much as they embolden to commit crimes 
through the hope of expiating them ; wherefore, they have been the 
real cause of all the evils by which the people amongst whom those 
expiatory practices were used, have been continually tormented. 

Q. Does the law of nature order sincerity *? 

A. Yes : for lying, perfidy and perjury create distrust, quarrels, 
hatred, revenge, and a crowd of evils amongst men, which tend to 
their common destruction ; whilst sincerity and fidelity establish con- 
fidence, concord, and peace, ))e8ide8 the' infinite good resulting from 
sndi a state of things to society. 

Q. l>oes it prescribe mildness and modesty 1 

A. Yes : for harshness and obduracy, by alienating fix>m us the 
hearts of other men, give them an inclination to hurt us ; ostentation 
and vanify, by wounding their self-love and jealousy, occasion us to 
miss the end of a real utility. 

Q. Does it prescribe humility as a virtue 1 

A. No : for it is a propensity in the human heart to despise 
secretly ev^thing that presents to it the idea of weakness ; and 
self-debasement encourages pride and oppression in others ; the 
balance must be kept in equipoise. 

Q. You have reckoned simplicity of manners amongst the social 
virtues ; what do you understand by that word *? 

A. I mean the restricting our wants and desires to what is truly' 
useful to the existence of the citizen and his family ; that is to say, 
the man of simple manners has but few wants, and lives content 
wi|h a little. 

Q. How is this virtue prescribed to us 1 

A. By the numerous advantages which the practice of it procures 
to the individual and to society ; for the man whose wants are few, 
is free at once fix>m a crowd of cares, perpleiiities and labors ; he 
avoids many quarrels and contests arising from avidity and a desire 
of gain ; he spares himself the anxiety of ambition, the inquietudes 
of possession, and the uneasiness of losses ; fin4ing superfluity every- 
where, he is the real rich man ; always content with what he has, he 
is happy at little expense ; and other n^ not (earing any competition 
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from bUn, leave him m quiet, and are dispoaed to reader liira dia 
•enrioee he ehoold ftaod in need of. . 

And if this virtoe of simplicity extends to a whole people, they aa- 
■ora to themselves abundance ; rich in every thing they do not oon- 
snme, th^ acquire immense means of exchange and commerce ; they 
work, fabricate and sell at a lower price than others, and attain to 
alLkinds of prosperity both at home and abroad. 

Q. What is the vice contrary to this viilne 1 

A. It is cupidity and luxury. 

Q. Is luxury a vice in the individual and in society 1 

A. Yes) and to that degree, that it may be said to include all 
the others;>iMr the man who stands in need of many things, imposea 
thereby on himself all the anxiety, and submits to all the means just or 
unjost of acquiring them. Does he poeseas an enjoyment, he coveta 
another ; and in the btaom of superfluity, he is never rich ; a com- 
modious dweliii^ is not aofficient for him, he must llave a beautiful 
hotel ; not content with a plenteous table, he must have rare and cost- 
ly viands : he must hav6 splendid furniture, akpensive clothes, a train 
of attendants, horses, carriages, women, tlieatrical representations 
and games. Now, to s«q[)ply so many expenses, much money must 
be had ; and he looks on every method of procuring it as good and 
even necessary : at first he borrows, afterwards he steals, rpbs, plun- 
ders, turns bankrupt, is at war with every one, ruins and is ruined. 

Should a nation be involved in luxury, it occasions on a laiger 
scale the same devastations ; by mson that it consumes its entire 
produce, it finds itself poor even with abundance | it has nothing to 
sell to foreigners ; its manufactures are carsied on at a great expense, 
and are sold too dear ; it becomes tributary for everything it imports; 
it attacks <> iternally its consideration, power, strength, and means 
of defence ana preservation ; whilst intemally it undbrmines and &lls 
into the dissolution of its members. All its citixens being covetous 
of enjoyments^ are engaged in a perpetual struggle to obtain then^ 
all ii^une or are near iDJiu'ing themselves : and iKoce arise those hab- 
its and actiops of usurpation^ which constitute wbat is denominated 
moral corruption, intestine war between citisen amd citiaen. From 
luxury arises avidity, from avidity, invasion by violence and perfidy ; 
frontf luxury arises the iniquity of the judge, the venality of the witness, 
the improbity of the husband, the procititution of dte ivifis, the obduracy 
of purents, tlie ingratitude of children, tlie avarice of the master, the 
dishonesty of the servant, the dilapidation of the administr^r, the 
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pervenhy of the legislfttar, Ijring, pei^dy, perjiiry, aaaaaBination, ad^ 
all the 'diflordere of the social state ; so that it was with a profbotid 
sense of timth, that aocrent moralists have laid the basis of the Social 
▼irtoes od simpficity of manners, restriction of wants, and content* 
meot with a little ; and a Bdre way of knowinf the extent of a man'kr 
tirtoes and vices, is, to find out if his expenses are proportionate to 
his fortune, and calculate from his want of money, his' probity,^is 
integrity in fulfilling his engagements, his devotion to the poUic 
weal, and his sincere or pretended kure of hig oountry4 
• Q. What do you meaii by the word tfountiy 1 

A* I mean the eommtkirty of citizens who, united by fraternal 
ientiments, and reciprocal wants^ make of their respective iftrengt fc 
one common force j the reaction of which on eadi of them asMUMHr 
the preservative add beneficent character of paternity. In society, 
citixens form a bank of interest ; in oar country we form a family of 
endearing attachments ; it is charity, the love of one's ne^hboor eX' 
tended to a whole nation. Now, as eharhy cannot be Mparated from 
jivtice, no member of 1^ family can pretend to the enjoyment of 
its advantages, except in proportion to his labor } if he consumes 
more than it fMtKiuoes, he necessarily encroaches on his feUow citi- 
■ens ; and it is only by consuming less than what ht produces or pos^ 
sesses, that be can acqnire the means of making saCrifiOes ami being 
generous. 

Q. What do you eonclade firom all this 1 
' A. I conclode from it that all the social virtues are on^ the hab- 
itude of actions useful to society and to the individual who practises 
them ; That they all refef to .the physical object of man's preserva- 
tion ; That nature having implanted in us the want of tfiat preserva- 
tion, has made a law to us of all its consequences, an'^ a crime of 
everything that deviates finom it ; That we carry in us the seed of 
every virtue, and of every perfectlfm ; That it only requires to be 
dffveloped ; That we are only^happy in as moch as we observe the 
rules established by nature for the end of our preservation ; Aad that 
all wisdom, all perfection, alt law, all virtde, all philoeopby, consist in 
the practice of these axioms founded on our own organization : 

Preterve-thyself ; InstmcUthyaelf ; Moderate'thy»e{f i 
Live for tk^feUow cUizeM, that ikey may U»efortlu§, 
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DU. PRIESTLY AND VOLNEY. 

rAOM THE ANTI JACOBIN RBVIAW. 



Iv 1797, Dr. Priestly iMiUiahed a pamphlet, entitlef^, " Obaerva 
tions on the increase of infidelity, with animadversions upon the 
writii^oT several modem unbelievers, and especiaify the Ruins of 
Mr. Vqlney. The motto to this tract was, 

" Minds of fittle* penetration test naturally on the surface of things. 
They do not like to pierce deep into them, for fear of labor and 
trouble ; sometimes stiQ more for fear of truth." 

The following Letter is an answer from Volney, tak^ from the 
Anti^aoobin Review of March "and April, 1799. 
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tOLNEY'S ANSAVER TODR. P^STLY. 



Sir,-— 1 received in due time your pamphlet on the increase of in« 
fidelity, together with the note without date which accompanied it.* 
My answer has been delayed b^ the incidents of Imsiness^ and even by 
ill health, which you will surely excuse : this delay has, besides, no 
inconvenience in it^ The question between us is not of a very urgent 
nature : the world would not go on less well with or wiihout my an- 
swer as with or without your book. I might, indeed, have dispensed 
with returning you any answer at all ; and I should have been war- 
ranted iu so doing, by t5e manner in which you have stated the debate, 
and by the opinion pretty generally received that, on certain occasions, 
and with certain persons, die most i\oble reply is silence. You seem 
to have been aware of this yourself, considering the extreme precau- 
tions you have taken to deprive me of tliis resource ; but as, according 
to our French customs, any answer is an act of civility, I am not wil- 
ling to concede the advantage of politeness — ^besides, although silence 
is sometimes very significant, its eloquence is not understood by every 
one, and' the public which has not leisure to analyze disputes (often 
of little interest) has a reasonable right to require at least some (0*6- 
liminary explanations ; reserving to itself, should the discussion degen- 
erate into the recriminative clamors of an irritated self-love, to al- 
low- the right of silence to him in whom it becomes the virtue of 
moderation. 

I have read, therefore, your animadversions on my Ruins, which 
you^ire pleased to class among the writings of modem unbelievers ; 
and since you absolutely insist on my expressing my opinion before 
the public, I shall now fulfil this rather disagreeable task with all pos- 
sible brevity, for the sake of economising the time of our readers 

'''Or. IMestly sent his pamphlet to Volney, desiring his answer to the 
Btrictuxes on his opinions in his " Ruins of Empires." £(&tor A^ J. JR«i7teio ^ 
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In the fint pboe, bit, it appean evidently, from your punphlet, 
diatyoar de«%o is less to attack my hook than my peraonal and moral 
diaracter ; and in order the public may (Nronounoe with aocoraey <« 
this point, I submit several paasaf es fitted to throw lif^t on the sub- 
ject. 

You say, in the pr^oe of your di s co ur s e s, p. 12, * There are, how- 
ever, unbelievers more ignorant than Mr. Paine, Mr. Volney, Lequi- 
no, and others in France say,f kc. 

Also in the preface of your present observations, p. 20. ' I can tru- 
ly say that in the writings of Hume, Mr. Gibbon, Voltaire, Mr. Vol- 
ney — there is nothing of solid aigument : all abound in gross miitakea 
and misrepresentatimis.* Idem, p. 88 — ^'Whereas had he (Mr. 
Volney) given attention to the history of the times in which CSuistian- 
ity was promulgated. ... he could have no more doubt . . . &c. it 
is as much in vain to aigue with such a person as thia, as with a Chi- 
nese or even a Hottentot.* 

Idem, p. 119 — ' Mr. Volney, if we may judge from his numerous 
quotations of ancient writers in all the learned languages, oriental aa 
well as occid«ital, must be acquainted with all ; for he makes no men- 
tion of any translation, and yet if we judge from tfaisspecimoi of bis 
knowledge of them, he cannot have the smallest tinctiuie of that of the 
Hebrew, or even of the Greek. * 

And, at last, after having published and posted me in your very ti- 
tle page, as an ifobeliever and an infidel ; after having pointed me out 
in your motto as one of those superficial spirits who know not how 
to find out, and are unwilling to encounter, truth ; you add, p. 124, 
immediately after an article in which you speak of me under all these 
denominatiomh^ "* 

" The progress of infidelity, in the present age,'is attended with a 
circumstance which did not so frequently accompany it in any former 
period, at least, in England, whieh is, that unbelievers in revelation 
generally proceed to the disbelief of ihe being and (H'ovidence of God 
so as to become properly Atheists." So that, according to you, I anK 
a Chinese, a Hottentot, an unbeliever, an Atheist, an ignoramus, a 
man of no sincerity; whose writings are ftiU ofnothing but gross pis- 
takes and misrepresentations. Now I ask you, sir. What has all 
this to do with the main question *? What has my book in common 
with my person 1 And how can you hold any converse with a man 
of such bad connexions 1 In the second place, your invitation, or 
rattier, yoax summons to me« to noint out the mistakes which Tihmk 
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yon have made^unih respect to my opinione, niggest to me wreral 
obflertatiooB. 

Ist. Yua suppose that the public attaches a high importance to 
your mistakes and to my opinions : but I cannot act iq)on a suj^xmu- 
tion. Am I not au unbeliever 1 

2d. You say, p. 18, that the pnblic will expect it from me : 
Whwe are the powers by which you make the public spoik and act Y 
is tins also a revelation 1 

8d. You require me to point out your mistakes. I do not ffnow 
that I am under any such obligation ; I have not reproached you with 
them : it is not, indeed, very correct to ascribe to me, by selection or 
indiscriminately, as you have done, all the opinions scattered through 
ray bocA, since, having introduced many different persons, I was 
nnder the necessity of making them deliver different sentiments, ac- 
cording to their different characters. The part which belongs to 
me is that (^a traveller, resting upon the ruins and meditating on the 
causes of the misfortunes of the bumam race. To be consistent with 
3rourBelf you ought to have assigned to me that of the Hottentot or 
Samoyde savage, who argues with the Doctors, Chap, xxiii, and I 
should have accepted it ; you have prefinred that of the enidite his- 
torian. Chap, xxii, nor do I look upon this as a mistake ; I discover, 
on the contrary, an insidious decfign to engage me in a duel of self- 
love before the public, wherein you would excite the exclusive inter- 
est of the spectators by supporting the cause which they approve ; 
while the task which you would impose on me, would only, in the 
event of success, be attended with sentiments of disapprobation. 
Such is your artful purpose, that, in attacking me as doubting the ex- 
istence of Jesus, you miglit secure to yourself, by surprise, the favor 
of every christi&n sect, although your own incredulity in his divine 
pature js not less subversive of ChristianiQr^han the profane opinion, 
M^icb does not find in history the proof required by the English law 
to establish a fact : to say nothing of the extraordinary kind of pride 
assumed in the silent, but palpable, comparison of yourself to Paul 
and to Christ, by likening your labors to theirs as tending to* the 
same object, p. 10, pre&oe. Nevertheless, as the first impression of 
an attack always confers an advantage, you have some ground for ex- 
pecting you may obtain the apostolic crown ; imfortiu^ately for your 
purpose I entertain no disposition to that of martyi'dom : and how- 
ever glorious it might be to me to fall under the arm of him who has 
•vercome Hume, Gibbon^ Voltaire and even Ftederick II, I find my- 
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sdf under the necewity of declhuDg your theologica] diaQenge, lor ii 
uomber of substantial reaeoos. 

Iqit. Becaaae, to religions quarrels there is no end, since the .preju- 
dices of infancy and education almost unavoidably exclude impartial 
reasoning, and besides, the vanity of the champions becomes commit- 
ted by the««||i7 publicity of the contest, never to give up a first as- 
sertion, wlittice result a spirit of sectarisin and fiiction. 

2di Because no one lias a ri^t to ask of me an account of my re- 
ligious opinions : every inquisition of this kind is a pretension to sove- 
i^'Snty, a first step towards persecution ; and the tolerant spirit of 
this country, which you invoke, has much less in view to engage men 
to speak, than to invite them to be silent. 

Sd. Because supposii^ I do hold the opinions you attribute to me, 
I wish not to engage my vanity so as tever to retract, nor to deprive 
m^lf of the resource of a conversion on some future day after more 
ample information. 

4th. And because^ 'reverend sir, if, in the support of your own 
theses, you should happen jto be discomfited before the christian au- 
dience, it would be ft dreadlul scandal : and I will not be a cause for 
scandal, even for the sake of good. 

5th. Because in this metaphysical contest our arms are too 
unequal ; you speaking in your mother tongue, which I scarcely lisp, 
might bring forth huge volumes, while I could hardly oppose pages ; 
and the public, who would read neither production, might take the 
weight of the books for that of reasonings. 

6th. And because being endowed with the gift of feith, . in a 
pretty sufficient quantity^ you might swallow in a quarter oi an hour 
more articles than my logic would digest in a week. 

7th. Because again, if you were to oblige me to attend your sermons, 
as you have compelled me to read your pamphlet, the congregation 
would never believe that a man powdered and adorned like any world- 
ling, could be in the right against a man dressed out in a large hat, wUh 
straight hair,* and a mortified countenance, although the gospel* 
speaking of the pharisees of other times, who were unpowdered, says 
that wlien one fasts lie must annoint his head and wash his fkce.f 

8th. Because finally/a dispute to one having nothing else to do, 
would be a gratificaticfn, while to me, who can employ my time 
better, it would be an abgolute loss. 

* Dr. Priestly has discarded his wig since he went to Au^^ca, and 
wears his own hair. Editor A. J. Review, 
t St Matthew, Chapter VI. verses 16 and 17. 
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I shal! not then, reverend sir, make you my confeBsor in matters 
of religion, but I will disclose to you my opinion, as a man of letters, 
on the compotfitiou of ypur book. Having, in former days, read 
many works of theok^, I was curious to find out whether by any 
chymical process you had discovered real beings in that world of in- 
visibles ; unfortunately I am obliged to declare to the pdblic, which, 
according to your expression, p. 19, " hopes to be inairucted^ to 
be led into truth, and not into error by m«," thit I liave not 
found in your book a single new argument, but tlie mere repetition 
of what is told over and over in thousands of volumes, the whole fruit 
of which has been to procure for their authors a cursory mention in 
the dictionai-y of heresies. You everywhere laydown that as proved 
which remains to be proved ; with this peculiarity, that, as Gibbon 
says, firing away your double battery against those who believe too 
much, and those who believe too little, you hold out your own peculiar 
sensations, as to (he precise criterion of truth ; so that we must all be 
just of your size in order to pass tlie gate of that New Jerusalem 
which you are buildinjg^. Aftet this, your reputation as a divine 
might have become problematical with me ; but recollecting the 
principle of die association of ideas so well developed by Locke, 
whom you hold in estimation, and whom, for that feaaon I am hap- 
py to cite to you, although to him I owe that pernicious use of my 
understanding which makes me disbelieve what I do not compi'e- 
hend — I perceive why the public having originally attached the 
idea of talents to the name of Mr. Priestly, doctor in chymistry, 
odntinued by habit to associate it with the name of Mr. Priestly, 
doctor in divinity ; which however is not the same thing : an associa- 
tion of ideas tlie more vicious as it is liable to be moved inversely.* 
Happily you have yourself raised a bar of separation between your 
admirers, by advising us in the first page of your preface, that your 
present book is especially destined for beHevere, To cooperate, 
however, with you, sir, lii'^is judieioua design, I must observe that 
it is necessary to retrench two passages, seeing they afford the great- 
est support to the aj^uments of unbelievers. 

You say, p. 15, '* fVhat i» mantfeetly contrary to natural 

* Mr. Blair, doctor of Avinity, and Mr. Black, doctor in chymistry, met 
at the coffee house in Edinburg : a new theolopcal pamphlefwritten by 
doctor PHestly was thrown upon the table, " Really." said Dr. Blair," 
this man had better confine himself to chymistry, for he is absolutely 
tgBorant in theology:'*—.**! beg your pardon,*' answered Dr. Black, " he 
is in the riflht.hel8a minister of the fospel, he ought to sdheietoliia 
profession, mt in truth he knows nothmg of chymis&y.'* 
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reoffOfi Miiiio< be reeled b$ t<;**'--uid p. €2, " With respoGt 
to intellect, men and brute animals are born in the samftrstate, hav- 
ing the same external senaea, which are the only inlets to all ideas, 
and consequently the source of all the knowledge and of all the 
mental MMk ^y ever acquire. 

Now iiyV admit, with Locke, and with us infidels, that every one 
has the right of rejecting whatever is contrary to his natural reason ; 
and that all our ideas and all our knowledge are acquired only by the in- 
lets of our external senses ; What becomes of the system of revelation, 
and of that order of things in times past, which is so contradictory to 
that of the time present 1 unless we consider It as a dream of the human 
brain during the state of superstitious ignorance. — ^With these two 
single phrases; I could overturn the whole edifice of your &ith. 
Dread not, however, sir, in me such overflowing zeal : for the same 
reason I have not the frenzy of martyrdom, I have not that of making 
proselytes. It becomes those ardent, or rather, acrimonious tem- 
pers, who mistake the violence of their sentiments, for th^ enthusi- 
asm of truth ; the ambition of noise and rumoi', for the love of glory ; 
and for the love of their neighbour, the detestation of his opinions, 
and the secret desire of dominion. As for me who have not received 
from nature the turbulent qualities of an apostle, and never sustained 
in Europe the character of a dissenter, I am come to America neith- 
er to agitate the conscience of men, nor to form a sect, nor to- es- 
tabliidi a colony, in which, under the juretext of religion, I might 
erect a little empire to myself. I have never been seen evangelizii^ 
my ideas, either in temples or in public meetings. I have ^ver like- 
wise practised that quackery of beneficence, by which a certain divine, 
imposing a tax upon the generosity of the public, procures for himself 
the honors of a more numerous audience, and the merit of distributiqg 
at his pleasure a bounty 4vliich costs him nothing, and for which he 
receives grateful thanks dexterously stole firom the original donors. — 
Either in the capacity of a stranger, or in that of a citizen, a sincere 
•friend to peace, I carry into society neither the spirit of dissowioa, 
nor the cheaire of commotion ; and because I reaped in every one what 
I wish him to respect in me, the name of libecty is in my mind noth- 
ing else but die synonyma of justice ; as a man, whether from modera- 
ti(Ni or indolence, a spectator of the world rather than an actor in it, 
1 am "every day less tempted to take on me the management of the 
minds or bodies of men : it is sufficient for an individual to govern his 
own passions and caprices. If by one of these caprices, I am indnced 
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to think It may be naefiil, ■ometimes to puUish my reflBCtioiw, I do it 
without olfttiiiacy or preteuion to that implicit &itb, the ridicale of 
which you desire to impart to me, p. 128. My whole book of the Ru- 
ins which you treat so ungratefully, Bineeyou thought it amutmg, p. 
122, evidently bears this character. By means of the oflpisted opin- 
ions I have scattered through it, it breathes that spirit of doubt and un- 
certainty which appears to me the best suited to the weakness of the 
hnman mind, and the most adapted to its improvement, inasmuch as 
it always leaves a door open to new truths ; while the spirit of dogma- 
tism and immovable belief, limiting our progress to a first received 
opinion, binds us at hazard, and without resource, to the yoke of er- 
ror or feisehood, and occasions the most serious mischiefs to society ; 
since by combining with the passions. It engenders fanaticism, which, 
sometimes misled and sometimes misleading, though always intolerant 
and despotic, attacks whatever is not of its own nature ; drawing up- 
on itself persecution when it is weak, and practising persecution when 
it ii powerful ; establishing a re]igi(Mi of terror, whidi annihilates the 
faculties, and vitiates the conscience : so thaf, whether under a po- 
litical or a religious aspect, the spirit of doubt is friendly to all ideas 
of liberty, truth, or genius, while a spirit of confidence is connected 
with the ideas of tyranny, servility, and ignorance. If, as is the fact, 
our own experience and thiat of others daily teaches us that what at 
one time appeared true, afterwards appeared demonstrably false, how 
can we connect with our judgments that blind and presumptuous con- 
fidence which pursues those of others with so much hatred ? TSo 
doubt it is reasonable and even honest, to act according to our inres- 
ent feelings, and conviction : but if these feelings and their causes do 
vary by the very nature of things, how dare we impose upon our- 
selves or othei*s an invariable conviction 1 How, above all, dare we 
require this conviction in cases where there is really no sensation, as 
happens in purely speculative questions, in which no palpable fact 
can be pnesented 1 Therefore when opening the book of nature, a 
more authentic one and more easy to be read than leaves of paper 
blackened over with Greek or Hebrew, when I reflected that the 
jMigfatest change in the material world has not been in times past, 
nor is, at present, effected by the difference of so many religions and 
sects which have appeared and still exist on the globe, and the coarse 
of the seasons, the path of the sun, the return of rain and drought are 
the same for the inhabitants of each country, whether Chriltiaa, 
M nssnlmen, Idolaters, Catholics^ Protestants, &c. I am induced to 
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bdieve diat the aniverie is governed liy lawB of wiwloin and juetioe 

very differeot from those tvhijch human ignorance and i&tolerance 

would enact. And^aa in living with men of very opposite religious 

persuasions, I have had occasion to remark that their manners were, 

nevertheleM^rerv analogous; that is to say, among the different 

Christian ^Ht sunong the MahometaitB, and even among those peo- 
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pie who w^^f no sect — I have found men who practise all the ^ x 
tuee, public and private, ancT that too witliout affectation ; while 
t>thti^, who were incessantly declauning of God and religion, aban 
doned themselves to every vicious bvbit, which their belief cmidem- 
ned — I became convinced that Ethics, the doctrine of morality, are 
the only essential, as they are the only demonstrable, part of reli> 
gion. — And as, by your own avowal, tlie only end of religion is to 
render men better, in order to add to their happiness, p. 62, 1 have 
concluded that there are but two great systems of religion in the world, 
that of good sense and beneficence, and that of malioe and hypocrisy. 
In closing this letter I find myself embarrassed by the nature of 
the sentiment which I ought to express to you ; for in declaring as you 
have done, p. 123, that you do not care for the contempt of stick as 
me* (ignorant as you were of my opinion) you tell me plainly that 
you do not care for their esteem : I leave, Iherefore, to your discern 
ment and taste to determine the sentiment most congenial to ray 
situation and your desert. C. F. VOLNEY. 

Philf^elphia, March 10th, 1797. 

P. S7 I do not accompany this public letter with a private note 
to Dr. Priestly ; because communications of that natui-e carry an ap- 
pearance of bravado, which, even in exercising the right of a neces- 
sary defence, appear to me incompatible with decency and politeness 

* " And what does it do for me here, except, perhaps, expose me to 
the contempt of stich men as Mr. Volney, which, however, I feel myself 
pretty well able to bear .'" p. 124 This language is the more surprising, • 
as Dr. Priestly never received anything from me but civilities, f n the 
year 1791 1 sent him a dissertation of mine on the chronology of the an- 
cients, in consequence of some charts which he had himself published. 
His only answer was to abuse me in a pamphlet in 1793. After this first 
abuse, on meeting me here last winter, he procured me to be invited lo 
dine with his friend Mr. Russell, at whose house he lodged : after having 
shown me polite attentions at that dinner, he abuses me In kis new pam- 
phlet. After this second abuse he meets me in Spruce Street, and take* 
me by the hand as a friend, and speaks of me in a large company under 
that denomination. JWw / ^k the ptMie toh4tt hind tf mtm is Dr, 
Primly "f 
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